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& FOREWORD 


_~ THE task of pleasure and pain in selecting these extracts 
and original parts from my friend’s Note-books since his 
* boyhood, was undertaken in the belief that it is quite time 
the West should be better acquainted than it is with the 


mind of the East. _ 
I will say no more. 
M. AMY THORNETT. 





AN INTRODUCTION 
TO 
JAIN PHILOSOPHY 


It is necessary to emphasize and clearly realize that there 
are two distinct categories: Perfect and Imperfect. The 
Pure Disembodied Soul alone is Perfect. The mundane, 
matter-clad Soul is Imperfect. By Perfection here is meant 

a condition than which nothing is better for ever. One may 
want {100. For him nothing is better at present than to get 
£100. But there is no guarantee that he will want nothing 

if he gets the f{1r00. Perfection is where there is no want, 
no need, no desire, no room for further improvement or 
betterment. Perfect desirelessness, complete non-attachment, 
imperturbable Vit-rag-ta are connotations of Perfection. 
Thus it is that Jainism does not believe God, an Almighty, 
Perfect, Conscious Soul, to be a Creator. Creation means 
bringing about something which was not before. The mundane 
soul when it becomes a Perfect Pure Soul, at the end of the — 
14th Spiritual Stage, certainly creates its own perfect condition — 
of Infinite Perception, Knowledge, Power and Bliss. In this_ 
sense, and in this sense alone, God or Siddha may be said to ~ 
be the Creator of all the Universe, present, past and future, 
for the Siddha is Omniscient ; and all the Universe, with all — 
its substances, with all their attributes and modifications, — 
in all times and places, becomes subject to this All-Seeing — 
Omniscience, and thus it may be said to create the Universe. _ 
Here Creation means the attainment of Perfection, of _ 
Omniscience, of Omnipotence, of Godhood, of Siddhahood. — 
In no other sense, Creation is possible in Jainism. If Creation . 
means the making or bringing into existence of so; ing 
which was not before, (excepting that becoming Perfect 
means bringing into existence the condition of Self-perfection 
and Omniscience, which was not before), it implies ° vis on: 
scious Creation of something necessary and 
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something unnecessary and useless. If the former, why 
was a useful thing not made before ; if the latter, the Creator 
is a frivolous wastrel, or simply puerile in making, and then 
breaking the Universe. 

If the Universe is created by God as an absolutely new 
thing, it must follow that before its creation God was not 
Krita-Kritya, one so perfect that nothing remained to be 
done by Him. If He only recreates a destroyed Universe, 
then the Jaina explanation (that the Universe is uncreated 
and passes through a sort of birth and death at the junction 
of Avasarpini and Utsarpini semi-cycles of time) is simple 
and sufficient. If it be said that there must be some creator 
(as distinct from some Cause or Co-existence or Sequence) 
of everything, then there must be some Creator of God, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Further, like creates like. God as Pure Soul can create 
only Living Soul. How then can He create non-living 
unconscious matter out of Himself ? 

The Jaina doctrine is that the lifeless, non-living, uncon- 
scious Universe is eternal and uncreated, and it evolves and 
tevolves within its own countless attributes and modifications 
for ever, and that it undergoes even radical, catastrophic 
changes in Space and Time, which the History of all Nations 
records as the Deluge, the Mahabharata, the Great War, the 
Pralaya, etc., etc., etc. Is this doctrine not more soul-satisfy- 
ing, simple and stamped with cogency and Truth than an 
attempt to explain things by the doctrine of Creation? 
Creation thus being only the creation of its Perfect condition 
by the Pure Soul, it is easy to see that all else in the Universe, 
from the point of view of conscious, living, knowing Soul, 
is Imperfect. 

Obviously Imperfection is only tolerated because and so 
long as we cannot get rid of it. Therefore all worldly 
endeavour, being the child of the living Soul’s union with 
_ non-living matter, is to be merely tolerated; to be shunned ; 
to be renounced. . When renunciation is impossiblé™ or 
impracticable, it has to be merely tolerated and co 
and regulated so as to keep it within the limits of thet 
-Ininimum harm to Perfection. : ol 
- A clear intellectual perception and a persistent; “practical »"! 
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pursuit of this in our daily life is essential to keep us true to 
the Centre of Truth. No verbal jugglery, no pious deception 
of self or others will save one from error and harm if this 
Central Truth is lost sight of. All Politics, Ethics, Laws and 
Economics will be engulfed in stygian, chaotic darkness, if 
once the human mind, the soul, loses or loosens grip of this 
First Fact of Life. 

On the other hand, if this beacon-light is kept in view, 
nothing in the world can delude us long or deep. Our 
joys and sorrows, our successes and failures, our illness and 
health, births and deaths of relations and friends, victory 
and defeat, prosperity or adversity,—all these will be easily 
and instinctively referred to the Central Guide, and dealt 
with in their own proper perspective. All our worldly valua- 
tions depend upon our angle of vision. Ugliness is Beauty 
in the wrong place, or seen from the wrong angle. High treason 
is Patriotism from the wrong view-point. The State and 
Politics create chaos in an attempt to save the country and 
citizens from disorder and disruption. Marriage sanctifies 
apparent monogamy and not seldom becomes an effective — 
cloak for mental and even physical polygamy. Trade and 
Commerce meant for natural and equal distribution of things 
of Necessity and Use often result in extravagant waste or 
stagnation of such things in the hands of the rich few, to the 
agonising misery of the poverty-stricken many. Even Religion, 
the sign and mantle of God, has cloaked Satan more than the 
Light-ever-lasting against whom Satan rebelled for ever. 
Indeed there is nothing good or desirable in the world, which 
to some extent or other is not locked up in the arms of its 
contradictory. Verily, the extremes meet literally. Life 
means Death. Death breeds Life. The extremely rich are 
extremely poor. The possessionless are the richest. The 
crown of thorns is ever the real, ultimate adornment. The — 
cup of misery is the only joy-giving nectar. Purusha and — 
Prakriti are inextricably interlocked. Brahma and Maya — 
lie mingled together; none can say which is which., Phere — 
is only one way out of the den of this Duessa. It is to reCogmiz 
the reality of this den and also of the flowerful glade © 
roses outside. Till the rose glade is gained, the dark dé 
be tolerated and regulated. 
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In fine, there is no aspect or detail of practical life where 
the teachings of Shri Kunda Kunda will not be of immense 
utility. Everywhere they will lay bare the deepest truth — 
about the question in hand, and give the most lucid and calm 
guidance in the handling and solution thereof. Obviously 
the touchstone of the eternal Truth as laid down in the book 
is to be applied by every man or woman according to the point 
in hand and in the light of surrounding circumstances of 
Substance, Place, Time, and the object in view. In this 
sense, Jainism may be said to be the apotheosis of Relativity 
with which Eastern has made the Western World familiar. 

Dravya, Kshetra, Kala and Bhéva form the eternal quater- 
nary for our practical guidance. The same question can be 
and even must be answered differently according to the differ- 
ences in substance, place, time and circumstances. This 
gives a knock-out blow to rigid consistency, and conservative 
orthodoxy, social or political, and perhaps indicates the 
wonderful essential sameness of religion and true conduct 
in different forms in different countries and ages. 

Great is the power of Purity and Truth. The ten 
aspects of religion—Supreme Forgiveness, Humility, Straight- 
forwardness, Truth, Contentment, Self-control, Austerity, 
Renunciation, Possessionlessness and Chastity or. Self 
absorption, are of eternal value, guidance and inspiration. 

__ They are God-given and God-giving. We reach God through 
them. They negate the sins and passions of Anger, Pride, 
Deceit, Greed, etc. Sin and sorrow also are as eternal and 
infinite and indestructible as soul and salvation. You cross 
the ocean of Sémsara. You never destroy it. 

The Bhavyas or Liberables only attempt to follow the 
path laid down by the Arhantas. But mundane misery must 
-- €ver remain unkillable in its extent and length. 

_ The motion and movements of matter are not necessarily 
. the signs of life. Matter may be moved by soul. Then also 

_._ it is moved by the non-soul partner of soul in its embodied 
_ condition. For Pure Soul has no desire or need to; move 

_taatter of any kind. Thus in a way matter is moved by matter — 

only. In other words, soul is not the cause of eny ato, 
except when the soul is impure, soiled with its corinecti 
with matter and then it becomes the cause of motion. ..Eyen:.. 
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Love and Art and the noblest and highest forms of endeavour 
in life are material and renounceable. A beautiful form is 
matter-born, a result of the physical body made of assimilative 
molecules (Aharaka Vargané). Love is only an effect upon 
the mind produced by this form of Beauty. The soul may 
also be affected by deep, devoted Love, and owing to this 
Love reinforce a pure kind of Delusion which again is Karmic 
matter. Similarly Art. The Artist’s unity with his all- 
absorbing aim in Painting, Poetry, Melody, Sculpture or 
Architecture is only a child of matter, which is subtle, pure, 
non-harming, but all the same matter, which soils the soul 
and stands between it and its full realization. - Similarly, 
religious practices, worship, postures of asceticism, etc., all 
the ladders to spirituality are material and matter-born. 
They fall into the category of non-soul. They are obviously 
not the soul in its entire fulness, in its perfect purity. They 
are helps for the soul to achieve self-realization. But they 
are not the soul As pneumatic belts or upturned floating 
pitchers are helps to a swimmer in water, but are not the — 
swimmer, the practices of religion, even the highest of them, 
the sincerest and most earnest pursuit of right belief, right 
knowledge and right conduct are all mundane matters. They — 
have no place in the region of pure souls. They are material, — 
mundane, cis-liberation. As long as the soul is fascinated by, 
or dependent upon, or even in association with any of them, — 
its connection with matter, with Karma, with Samsdra is — 
not severed, and the mundane soul does not achieve the ~ 
dignity and status of selfhood, of being its own pure self, of © 
being a liberated soul, pure for ever. g 
Latest science has begun to perceive the existence of — 
millions of atoms in a pin-head, revolving in a terribly con- — 
tinuous fashion. This is a great help to understand Jainism. — 
Jainism posits the existence of an infinity of matter, 4.2., DEL 
_ infinite atoms and molecules. If a pin-head has millions of — 
atoms, how many atoms must a hut or a palace or a street or — 
a city have? How many atoms must there be in a whole 
country or continent, in an ocean? How many in our Bart : 
in the Moon, in the Sun? In our solar system? In allt 
solar systems in the starry sky? How many im thy 
Universe? Certainly, infinite. Se 
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Again, it is clear that a pin-head has no life, when by life 
we mean a manifestation of soul or consciousness or attention 
by means of the five senses, respiration, etc. The presence of 
millions of atoms in a pin-head, or in a speck of dirt on the 
paper, or the pen, or on the chair, does not prove that the pin 
or paper or pen or chair are alive or have asoul. The multitud- 
inous movements of matter and its uncountable variations 
and transfigurations do not demolish the eternal wall of 
distinction between soul and non-soul, between the living and 
the non-living. The Living now, as ever, has consciousness 
and attention. It alone has this. None else can be or is 
conscious (chetana) or capable of attention (Upayoga). The 
non-living never possessed this soulness ; never can and never 
shall possess consciousness. It shall never have the capacity 
of attending to anything; it shall never have knowledge of 
oe It cannot Know. Jnana is not its forte and never 
can be. 

This is the one primary distinction between Living and 
non-Living, the ignorance of which is the fertile mother of 
many pitfalls in Philosophy and Metaphysics. The great 
teachers of Jainism insist upon this distinction in very lucid, 
persistent and unmistakabie language. They emphasize 
with ceaseless repetition that the Pupil, the Disciple, the 
earnest Seeker after Truth, must have a firm, unfaltering 
unloseable grasp of this basic FACT of the Universe, that the 
Living and the non-Living substances quite exhaust the 
Universe, and make up a perfect division of it by dichotomy, 
and that the Living is the Living and never anything else, 
and the Non-Living is itself and never Living. 

This lesson was taught in the great, soul-purifying Gathas 

_ of Samaya-Séraji by Shri Kunda Kunda Acharya in the first 
century B.c. 

: Samayaséra is full of the one idea of one concentrated 
divine unity. It is as persistent and emphatic about the 
Soul’s Identity with Itself, being the only living Conscious ~ 

_ Reality as pure Mahomedanism is about the Vahdaniyata- of 

_ God or Monistic Vedantism about Para-Brahma, Thistis 
the only One Idea which counts. All Truth, Goodness, Beauty 
Reality, Morality, Freedom is in this. The Self and If alon 
true, good, lovely, real, moral. The non-Self is error; myth, 
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mithyatva, ugly, deluding, detractor from and obscurer of 
reality, immoral, worthy of shunning and renunciation, as 
bondage and as anti-Liberation. This Almighty, all-Compre- 
hensive, claim of SELF-ABSORPTION must be perfectly 
and completely grasped for any measure of success in under- 
standing Shri Kunda Kunda Acharya’s works, indeed for 
the true understanding of Jainism. Few are the works, if 
any, extant of Jainism as digested of old by the Apostles and 
Omniscients after Lord Mahavira; and with the doubtful 
exception of Svami Kartikeya’s Anuprekshaé none is older 
than Shri Kunda Kunda’s. The tradition is much older. 
It is unbroken, continuous. Indeed it is claimed to be Eternal. 
But in its written form, no work is older than the Soul-analys- 
ing, Soul-clarifying, Soul-illuminating stanzas of Shri Kunda 
Kunda. They sparkle with one life and shed one white 
lustre, namely, the Divine, Limitless Nature of Soul when 
absorbed in Itself. Sva-Samaya or Self-Absorption is the 
key-note, the purpose, the lesson, the object, the goal and the . 
centre of Shri Kunda Kunda’s all works and teachings. The 
Pure, All-Conscious, Self-absorbed Soul is God and never less 
or more. Any connection, Causal or Effectual, with the non- 
Self is a delusion, limitation, imperfection, bondage. To 
obtain Liberation or Deification this connection must be 
destroyed. Thus and then the “bound”’ soul, bandah, 
becomes the Liberated Soul, Khuda. “Self come to 
Self, Zat-e-pdka, ‘‘Pure Entity.” The man becomes 
Man. The Son of man returns to His Father in Heaven. 
Man becomes HIMSELF. Man becomes GOD. : 
To guard against any misunderstanding of Jainism, this — 
Central Teaching, this clear golden goal must ever be kept 
in mind and in view. 
It may well and legitimately be asked : what is the practical 
use of this Jaina idea of Self-Absorption ? 3 
The answer is: The mere insight into and knowledge of — 
this Real Reality, is of everyday use in the conduct of our 
individual and collective lives. It is a true and the,only — 
panacea forall ourills. Its rigour may be hard < 
demand may occasion a wrench from our cheri n 
customs, and fashions of thought and action. But its Te 
which is immediate, instantaneous and unmistakable,- 
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fies the hardship and the demand. The relief and service, 
the sure uplift of ourselves, the showering of calm balm, by 
the practice of self-realization, upon the sore souls of our 
brethren and sisters, justify the price paid. Indeed, it ismerely 
the temporary yielding of a hollow, fleeting pleasure for the 
attainment of a real, permanent Happiness and Peace, which, 
once gained, can never be lost. Once the soul has had its 
first dip into its own milk-white nectar Ocean of SELF; in 
Christian phrase, once the Soul has seen the Presence of God, 
it can never go away from it for ever. It must come back to 

_ the Presence sooner or later, and oftener; till in the end it 
is always THERE and nowhere else. : 

To this an obvious criticism would be directed that this 
is making men angels or at least faultless supermen, whereas 
Humanity consists at best of frail, feeble, faulty human mortals. 
This is quite true. Humanity can never become a community 
of angels. Our passion-tossed hearts must keep us generally — 
deluded, weak, imperfect. But the practice of Self-Realization 
makes us less deluded, less weak and less imperfect, and it 
brings us one or many steps nearer that condition of our 
purified and strengthened consciousness which is free from 
delusion, weakness and imperfection. Self-realization deals, 

_-with our inner warring impulses and feelings by suppressing 
~ some, eliminating others, and by self-control, self-discipline — 
- and _ self-respect regulating the others into a self-guided 
-_ harmony, which is a helpful reflection of God Himself. 
: Once you sit on the rock of Self-realization, the whole 
world goes round and round you like a crazy rushing some- 
thing, which has lost its hold upon you and is mad to get you 
again in its grip, but cannot. The All-conquering smile of 
the Victor (Jina) is on your lips. The vanquished, deluding 
- world lies dead and impotent at your feet. 


INDORE : 


= April 20, 1927. 
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: ALLAHABAD 
August, 1900. 

From F. Harrison's Chotce of Books. 

P. 21. ** The booklover must know that man’s business 
here is to know for the sake of living, and not live for the sake 
of knowing. 

The first canon of a sound education is to make it the 
instrument to perfect the whole nature and character. .. . 
All opportunity for education . . . should be always more 
or less symmetrical and balanced, appealing equally to 
imagination, memory, reflection; and so having something 
to give us in poetry, in history, in science, and in philosophy.” 

P. 22, “A wise education should leave no great 
of thought, no dominant phase of human nature, wholly a 
blank.” 

P. 23. “A useful maxim: If our reading be utterly 


_ ¢losed to the great poems of the world there is something 


amiss with our reading. (We should know all great writers — 
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~ of all nations, and of all ages.)” 


P. 26. “The books of art, fancy and ideals reflect the 


= delight and aroma of life.” 


September 3rd. se 
Tbid, p. 293. ‘* They to whom it is easy to buy whatever — 
they long to possess are seldom those to whom Beauty has — 
Be. her deepest word. ae 
P. 298. “Art will be beautiful, when = (thon 
"manner, works) is beautiful, and assuredly not | th S 
“Art is consistent only with ‘the congenial p pr 
th, simplicity and peace.” 
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Oth. Ibid. “* The greatest preventative of dishonourable 
passion is faith in the virtue of its object.” 


October 37d, Igo0. 


Schlegel quoted by Hudson in his vol. i of Shakespeare’s : 


Art, etc., p. 136. 

“*Man can never altogether turn aside his thoughts from 
Infinity, and some obscure recollections will always remind 
him of the home he has lost.” 

Also he calls the Greek religion and love of Beauty, etc., 
‘refined and ennobled sensuality.” 

(Hupson, vol. i). Shakespeare. 

“In Shakespeare’s biography there is enough to show 
that in all common dealings of life he was eminently gentle, 
candid, upright and judicious; open-hearted, genial, and 
sweet in his social intercourses; among his companions and 
friends full of playful wit and sprightly grace; kind to the 
faults’ of others, severe to his own; quick to discern and 
acknowledge merit in another, modest and slow of finding 
it in himself.”” 


October 20th, Igoo. 

Desdemona: from ANNA JAMESON’s Shakespeare's 
Herownes. 

P. 182. ‘‘. . . Desdemona, with all her timid flexibility 
and soft quiescence, is not weak; for the negative alone 
is weak, and the mere presence of goodness and affection 
implies in itself a species of power; power without con- 
sciousness ; power without effort ; power with repose—that 
soul of grace ! 

I know a Desdemona in real life, one in whom the 
absence of intellectual power is never felt as a deficiency, 





nor the absence of energy of will as impairing the dignity, ~ 


nor the most imperturbable serenity as a want of feeling ; 
one in whom thoughts appear mere instincts and the senti- 


ment of rectitude supplies the principle, and virtue jitself 


_ seems rather a necessary state of being than an i 
law. No shade of sin or vanity has yet stolen over t 
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No discord within has marred the loveliness without} no 
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strife of the fictitious world without has disturbed the harmony 
ithin 


The comprehension of evil appears for ever shut out, 
as if goodness had converted all things to itself, and all to 
the pure in heart must necessarily be pure. The impression 
produced is exactly that of the character of Desdemona ; 
genius is a rare thing, but abstract goodness is rarer. In 
Desdemona we cannot but feel that the slightest manifesta- 
tion of intellectual power or active will would have injured 
the dramatic effect. 

She is a victim consecrated from the first— An offering 
without blemish,’ alone worthy of the grand final sacrifice ; 
all harmony, all. grace, all purity, all tenderness, al] truth ! 

But, alas! to see her fluttering like a cherub in the talons 
of a fiend !—to see her—O poor Desdemona !”’ 


December, 1900. 

From BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S Autobiography. 

** Imitate Jesus and Socrates.” 

Franklin’s Prayer : 

““O Powerful Goodness! Bountiful Father! Merciful 
Guide! Increase in me that wisdom, which discovers my 
truest interest. Strengthen my resolution to perform what 
that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices to thy other 
children, as the only return in my power for thy continual 
favours to me.”” 





——s > 


SAHARANPUR 
May 4th, Igot. 
The Science of the Emotions. 
By B. Buacwan Das, M.A. 


Foreword : 

“Our means overpower the end, and we get external 
polish, and not an openness of the true and essentia py fe 
-within us. We are taught that the object of Philo: 
is not Truth, but its Pursuit ; that the pursuit of Trath 
fan-goemtes soteest Shan, Trait seat These are amt 
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of Man ... is the noblest. Eastern Philosophy has this; — 
Western has only the Senses and the Intellect and Ethics, 
viz., the means of cognition and the principle of action. — 
They (the Western Philosophers) do not emphasize in their 
Philosophy the energizing motive of the Senses and the ~ 
Intellect ; this motive is Love-Hate ...the Emotional — 
-. partof Man.... eg 
The method followed here is introspective and analyti- — 

cal. Matter and Spirit ever go together; here, however, 

Spirit is considered more prominently.” 


From the Theosophist, May, 1901. Ey 

‘Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain — 
and fasten to another.””  p. 506. | 
Training the Mind, p. 507. 

** All people who are training their minds should main- 
tain an attitude of steady watchfulness with regard to the 
thoughts that come into the mind, and should exercise to- 
wards them a constant selection. The refusal to harbour 

~ evil thoughts, their prompt ejection if they effect an entry, 
the immediate replacement of an evil thought by a good 
~ one of an opposite character—this practice will so tune - 
the mind that after a time it will act automatically, repelling 
the evil of its own accord. ... 
~ Living, as we all do, in a continual current of thoughts, 
good and evil, we need to cultivate the selective action of 
the mind, so that the good may be automatically drawn in, 
~. the evil automatically repelled.” 





Se Mrs. A. BESANT. 
~. June 25th, Igor. : 
~~ Racozrn’s Vedic India (S.N. Series). 
*_. . And I saw the blue, holy Ganges, the eternally 
radiant Himalaya, the gigantic banyan forests, with their 

_ wide leafy avenues, in which the clever elephants and the — 
_- white-robed pilgrims peacefully wander; strangely dreamy — 

_ flowers gazed at me, with mysterious meaning; golden, ~ : 
wondrous birds, burst into glad, wild song; glittering Sun- 
‘beams and the sweetly silly laugh of apes teased meplay- 
fully ; and from distant pagodas came the pious strains of — 
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From HEINE’s Prose Works. 

“Mt. Aboa 5,650 ft. The Western Ghats are really 
like ‘ landing stairs’. The ghats are about 3,000 feet high 
uniformly at times with peaks rising to 4,700 feet, and nearly 
the double at their southern point of junction. The Western 
ghats slope inward, hence the rivers in the South have 
generally an Eastern course, and fall in the Bay of Bengal.” 


_ THE Forest WEALTH OF INDIA 


“The Western ghats are specially rich in having big 
virgin forests. Nomadic tribes (some still extant) destroyed 
them ruthlessly for cultivation ; Government interposition 
reclaims the destroyed patches now and has ‘reserved? 
twelve million acres of forest. The chief productions of these 
forests are: 

I. Teak. The * King of Forests’, ‘ Prince of Timbers’ ; 
it thrives best at a height of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 

2. Pine. Larch of the Western Himalayas; ‘ tree of the 
gods” (deodar). It thrives best at a height of more than 
6,000 feet above the sea. A trunk of from twenty-five to — 
thirty feet in circumference is no rarity. Its enormous length ze 
still gives it an appearance of slimness. BS 

3. Indian Figtree. (Ficus Indica) Banyan. It is native 
and most glorious ; and in India has no less than one hundred 
and five varieties. Its indestructible duration and ever- 
lasting self-renewals are the chief features of the Banyan — 
tree. Its central trunk at a moderate height from the ground = 
shoots off horizontal limbs from which ‘air-roots" drop — 
down to the ground, fix themselves deep in it, and form a — 
sort of circular pillared support to the central mother trunk, 
which still goes on growing and again branches out into 
limbs which like the former shoots yield one more outer — 
pillared support to it. The process goes on and on till the — 
tree has reached two hundred feet above the some “ani 
has made itself into a very leafy and beautiful ‘icon- 
siderable size, and great shelter and comfort to the peop 
that may be houseless and near it. oF peated : 

Jong tease an [a half broad. = EEE 
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vibrating leaves are in strong contrast with the broad, manly, — 
heavy Banyan, near which it is sometimes grown to be an 
emblem of marriage. 

Note.—In India plants thrive best. Even trees common 
to Europe and India reach here extraordinary size and amaz- 
ing productiveness. An elm-tree could shelter six hundred 
men! The Bamboo rises here to a height of sixty feet, and 
has such enormous leaves that a herd of elephants can be 
sheltered in a bamboo plantation. 

The Banana grows wild here and has abundant fruitful- 
ness. Forty-two varieties of Palm inhabit both Hindustan 
and the Dekkan. 

(In the interior of the Isle of Ceylon there is a forest of 
Cocoa-palms, which contains eleven million trees !) 

The jewel casket and finishing glory of India, the wonder- 
land of the East, the lovely Ceylon!” 


July I9th, tgot. 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine for Jan. Igor. 
Differences between Theosophy and Religion. 

1. ‘* Religion tends to materialize the ideal of God. The- 
osophy tends to spiritualize it, and to give a loftier notion 
of the Divine. 

2 Religion is essentially based on the ‘idea of the Omni- 
potent but Arbitrary Will of God. He may punish or condone 
our sins, be stern or merciful as He pleases; hence caprice 
is the Law, and we are expected to submit meekly to it. 

Theosophy teaches that the so-called Will of God is the 
fulfilment of the Eternal, Immutable, Infallible, All Embrac- 

_ ing Law Karma, the law of Cause and Effect, i.e. Justice on 
all planes. 

3. Hence Religion rules through the Ideas of Fear and 
Punishment ; yet every sinner expects, through the promises 
of the Church, some miraculous exception, some especial 
favour of ‘Grace’, to save him from the due results of his - 
misdeeds. 

_ Theosophy brings perfect Confidence in the U; 

Love and Eternal Patience, and shews that although mé 

the Law is eternally and uniformly just, bringing’ ct 
_ -Tetribution or compensation, never punishment. , (Willed) 


<— ‘at Centre forthe arts 4 
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Theosophy is personal investigation and self-conviction 
through the habit of thinking for oneself. 

4. Religion—Exoteric creeds may be, and are, necessary 
for ie undeveloped souls who have yet no thought power 
of their own, and must be held like the child in his swaddles. 

Theosophy—The Occultist has out-grown Religion in 
its form of sectarian teachings—for he has, within himself, 
the very essence of true religion, and knows the Law.” 


November 6th, Igor. 

“As the body is kept in a state of health and activity 
by wholesome occupation, so every noble thought or wish 
expands the soul and gives it new vitality. 

Every mean desiie, every sensual craving, withers its 
delicate essence—it is the only thing we possess of pure 
Godhead in us, and its very nature is to shrink from the 
very contact of evil. Bravery, truth—indifference to any- 
thing that is not lasting and noble—these virtues are as 
Heaven’s own ambrosial breath to the imprisoned germ—it 
springs to life and grows with every effort towards better- 
ness—till working upon the body itself, it even makes that 
fairer, and better able to withstand the ravages of time and 
sorrow. 

Indeed, there is no time and no sorrow where the Im- 
mortal Individuality i is concern 

(Preface to Romance of the Two Worlds. By Marie 
Corelli.) 


Tbid., p. 97. ‘Strength is needed to accomplish great 
things—the double strength of body and so 

P. 133. ‘‘ Men sacrifice everything to ambition, women 
to love.” 

P. 180. Azril to Author: ‘‘ Know that not one smallest 
world in all the myriad systems circling before thee holds a 
single creature, who doubts his maker. Not one! 
thine own doomed star! Behold it yonder- 
like a faint flame amid sunshine—how poo: 

how ——— — poi inal the tle 
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_ever-revolving Wheel of Life! Yet there dwell the dwarfs 
of clay—men and women who pretend to love while they — 
secretly hate and despise one another. There, wealth is a 
god, and the greed of gain a virtue. There genius starves, 
and heroism dies unrewarded.” 


Sunday, December 22nd, 19ot. 

~ To conceive clearly and distinctly is merely a condition 
of intellectual honesty. (Hobbes and Gassends) It is a 
necessary but not a sufficient test of truth. The principle — 
which leads to extension of knowledge is, “‘ Apud me omnia — 
sunt mathematica in natura,” and includes the principles of 
constancy, simplicity and continuity. 

Mr. H. Cox’s Essays on Positive Philosophy. 
ili. On Law, Equation and Curve. 
se T am”, means, “6 T s. = : 

- **Since Descartes explains that in the word * thought” 
he includes all kinds of experience, whether sensation, or 
emotion, or judgment, or will, it would be still clearer to 
say the ultimate fact is my present experience.” 

P. 61. “ We have then the criterion by which to dis- 
tinguish genuine philosophy from mere metaphysical char- 
-latanism. Whatever may be first in order of fact, the present 
experience is first in order of knowledge. Hence as Descartes 
insists, all honest philosophy must start from experience. 
When a statement contains only terms that are con- 
sistent with one another and can be traced back to elements _ 
immediately given in experience, then the statement will 
“have some meaning, but it need not be true. 
_ Descartes’ formula cannot by itself lead to new knowledge. 
Without some other principle we should be confined to the 
present experience, or at any rate to this and remembered 
experience.”’ 
Lounn’s Life of René Descartes. 


_- Meditations. 








= aS “IT know that I exist, I enquire what is the “I whom 
I know. SSS 3 5 se 
What then, am I? A thing that thinks; what is-this? — 
Clearly, one that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, — 
-Yefuses, imagines too and feels. I now see light, hear-a noise,» 
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feel warmth; these things may be unreal and I dreaming! 
Still, I certainly seem to see, to hear, to be warm; this 
cannot be false—this is what is properly called my having 
a sensation, and this strictly taken is nothing else but thinking. 
Nothing is left then but I must admit that I do not imagine 
what this was—is but apprehended by my mind alone} 
Which I thought I saw with my eyes, I really comprehended 
only by the faculty of judgment, which is in my own mind. 
It cannot be that when I see, or (now I draw no distinction) ~ 
when I think I see, I myself, who think so am not some- 
thing!” 5 


October 13th, 1902. 

Quotation from Guizot ; Civilization in Europe. 

P. 25. ‘‘ The historian might place himself for a certain 
time, during several centuries or amongst a certain people, 
in the midst of the spirit of humanity. 

He might study, describe, relate all the events, the changes, 
the revolutions which took place in the inner man, and when 
he had reached the end he would possess a history of the 
civilization of the nation, and the period he selected.” 


December 8th, 1902. FES 
Man was the same composition of blood, bone, muscle 
and flesh, in the wave-tossed retreats of the Engles, Saxons, — 
and Jutes in the Denmark Peninsula in the second and third _ 
_ centuries, A.D., as he is in the Italy of the sixteenth,orEngland _ 
- and France of the twentieth one. Time is indeed a great 
destroyer, its race is vicious, and leaves behind it decay of — 
~ goodness and abolition of many desirable practices. = 
True, that all progress does also occur in the same race — 
of time; but Death is more often remembered and more — 
emphatically impressed on men’s minds than Life. Recs 
Therefore, it is but just that proper thought is taken 
of the vitiating effect of time, and all order of things im 
novated according to the inevitable changes that time must 
necessarily bring. The associations of man and wi : 
all ages, in all races, have been the most fertile cause: 
- the. unfailing forces of the ups and downs, of the} 







__ = gress and regress of many nations. ___ 
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If only men could know how to observe, to reconstruct, 
to see the Past—matters of history could be as illuminated, 
as tangible, as yonder green parrot sitting in the shade, 
and singing as it sits there! ... 

The two considerations of time and space are cudgels 
enough to bring down to the ground the inferior self-sufficiency 
of man. This petty semi-beast, with a small ray of intel- 
ligence in his head, counts himself as the real ‘‘ monarch of 
all he surveys ”’. 

It is curious that he surveys the spacious universe round 
him where goodness in mercy to save him from madness 
bounds his sight by the soft, impenetrable line of the horizon, 
and still does not at all feel frightened with his infinitesimal 
smallness ! 

It is curious also that this fool wrangles on the authenticity 
of an alleged event, which took place in, say, the last Trans- 
vaal War, and still will undertake to disprove altogether in 
a positive manner the historical portion of the Bible of the 
Vedas, refusing acceptance of it as so much chaff and worth- 
less impositions ! 

It is an instructive remedy for this fool-hardiness of 
man to consider the shape of the earth, its interstellar situa- 
tion, and its eternal, regular, unchanging motion in the 
soft etheric fields of our solar system, and its dogged determin- 
ation not to take heed at all of any of the excited, bustling 
activity of the insects that crawl and weep and laugh on 
its insensate surface. It glides along, quite unconscious of 
these facts, obeying the guidance of some Law or Intelligent 
Power, the true extent and nature of which, poor man with 
e og philosophies and sciences has not yet been able to 

now 

. With this astounding insignificance of man, what is even 
the vast, solid matter of History, and its Beauty of Know- 
“ledge, in the world ? 


Tuesday, February 17th, 1903. ee 
_ .The Pursuit of Beauty in the abstract—which ultimat 
is identical with Truth—is indeed a hard and sorely puz: 
_task. Many an eager foot has succumbed to the wearin 

of this hard path; and many a loving eye has sorrowfully:.... 
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gazed from a distance at the great Temple in which the 
pilgrim hoped to take rest at the end of his journey. But 
few—gifted, patient and suffering few—reach the portal of 
this dread Goddess, Who was, is, and ever shall be. 


_ Iam groping for my stumbling way in the darkness of 
ignorance. 


From our standpoint the Past is grand, but the Present 
—is it not grand too? Even grander, perhaps, for to it 
distance lends no charms, iés remoteness does not involve in. 
a mist of illusion; ifs tradition does not exaggerate into- 
false dimensions. This Present is tangible, though fleeting ; 
its features are before us; its philosophy appeals not only 
to our reproductive and memorial powers, but also to the 
direct evidence and logical or emotional investigation of 
our senses. This present is worth study. 


SAHARANPUR 


May 12th, 1903. 
Other birds have come, and perch upon the bough where 
thou used to sing, distant nightingale! . . . ea 
Ah! this awful concept of Time! We are, and in one 
instant our ‘‘is * becomes changed into a “* was”,—so on. — 
And all our certainty of our existence is due to our per- 
ception of the continuity of our existence from the cradle to: 
the grave, and but for the fateful ignorance that involves 
our being after Death in obscurity, we.could have had some 
idea at least of our whole life, and not only a span of it, pro- 
vided indeed that all that seems to be is not a mere illusion ! 
The body craves rest, pleasures, fleeting gratification: 
of the senses, ending not seldom in pain; and the mind;.the, — 
soul perchance, ever waging war against these vagtat 
follies of the body. It is impressing upon us with a const 
drum-beat of the intellect the sense of the vanity of: 
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_ objects of the world, the phantasmagorian nature of the. z 
Mundane phenomena—this on the negative side, whereas 





on the positive side it suggests to us the reality of something 


mysterious, non-sensuous, and not subject to the varied 
tests of the senses, towards which it insinuates we must 
always tend, and a knowledge of which it almost promises 
will be true and eternal. 


September 4th, 1903. 
Boy. Marte CoreELii. Duties of Parents. : 
“They are apt to forget that this ‘life’ they set store 
by, is not only a question of food, clothing, money and 
position—its central pivot is thought—and thought begins 
‘with the first brain pulsations.” 


September 7th, 1903. 
SS I. Mind 


The Best that is said gr Fe in the world. 
H. Life 
Three-quarters of True Living is Righteous Conduct. 
: Til. Nature Z 
Is regular, and bids us be regular, sober, simple and sincere. 
Grand beauties and silent working. 
IV. Metaphysics and 
: ; V. Theology 

Both disputed and must be touched but never at the 
cost of I, II, and IIT. 
High and Bright Ideals! Beauty, Stirring Emotions! 
-_‘Virtue. Plain Living! Simplicity. Truth and God One. 


ae “September 12th, 1903. 
Ser SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 


--- Home or Foreign; native or exotic—whatever the form 
of Goyernment or whatever the soil to which the) rulers 
belong, the one primary duty and justification of a Goyerfi- — 
“gent is that it leads in the best possible manner to Gebel 

possible onward evolution of the individual; on the paths — 
of spirituality, ethics, esthetics and physical cultures=>< jet 


Tortie: 
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Persons who can boast of belonging to a good and con- 
scientious government must have a freedom of the heart, 

“of the head and of the soul. 

Mere charta-freedoms, paper-deep liberties, ought aes 
to be counted the best sort of privileges that can fall to the ~ 
mortal lot of man. 

Something more solid, more palpable than the distant 
tradition of a charta signed at least six centuries ago by 
men, who could not with the widest stretch of the imagina- 
tion foresee even the ghost of the present conditions—more 
palpable than even the recent tradition of a speech, delivered — 
on a certain memorable occasion, like the cessation of the 
Rule of the East India Co. in India, and the installation in 
its stead of the maternal reign of Queen Victoria—yes, it is 
something more palpable than these that we want to feed 
our loyal emotions, and nourish them on the soil of our hearts. 

And this something must be an everyday something ; 
a thing which is a perpetual feast, and where no crude sur- 
feit reigns. 

And it must manifest itself in the ready submission of 
individuals to the law, behind which they instinctively recog- 
nize the graces—Love and Care and Wisdom, working hard — 
and sincerely for one’s own good and for the good of humanity. — 
This unflinching faith in the wise and affectionate working 
of the grand machinery of Law ought to be the cement to 
bind one man’s heart to another’s, and to fill the individual — 
with a glowing confidence in, and reverence for, the system 
in which he has being. 


Great Writers Series. 

H. W. Nevinson’s Life of Friedrich Schiller. 

““The last movement of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, é 
is: ‘O friends, not sounds like these! But let us raise a 
strain more sweet and full of joy’.” p. 47- 






tyes es peck es 
pt niet te ceuanied wale bee ask Soe 
__ is only revealed to mankind under her mask. She 2 
- to duty along the paths of joy and - 
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Art arose thought, feeling, laughter and the purity of love. 
From art man built up his ideal of Divinity, and by its aid 
he ventured to look beyond the grave.” p. 72. 

SCHILLER’s On Naive and Reflective Poetry. 

‘* Naive is the quality that arouses in us a feeling of love 
and nearness to nature, as at the sight of children or young 
dogs. A contrast in which nature gets the better of art. 
It depends partly on a moral sentiment, partly on association 
and reminiscence. Like genius the gift of heaven. 

The naive poet appears at an early and uncompleted 
stage of Society, as Homeric Greece or Elizabethan England. 
Other poets who appear in a highly civilized or sophisticated 
society are ‘sentimental’ (= reflective). These brood over 
nature with a gentle melancholy, strive after an ideal which 
they cannot reach. The ancient art is finite; the modern 
infinite is poetry. The difference corresponds loosely to 
that between Romantic and Classic Art, though Romantic 
is not wide enough to cover Reflective art.’”’ p. 

Schiller also traces a similar antithesis between beauty 
and sublimity in conduct between grace and dignity (espe- 
cially in the esthetic expression of the emotions, grace 
being freedom in voluntary action)—a sign of a “ beautiful 
soul ’’—dignity being mastery over involuntary action, a 
sign of a sublime spirit. p. 93. Schiller excluded utility or 
morality from art. ‘‘Laxity in esthetic matters always 
shows itself connected with moral laxity, and the pure, 
strict striving after what is highly beautiful will lead to 
Tigour in morality also.” p. 93. 





a 





ALLAHABAD 


: October 27th, 1903. 
e mind is broadened; many more things have come 
into it, and it has habituated itself to many and varied points _ 
of view to study life and its phenomena and pats eH ftom: 
and a wholesome scepticism about many things has 
asa natural result of this many-sided activity of my bn 
at = Ingita ere National 
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A thousand notes would have surely found their way into 
this confidant, had it not been for the demon of irregularity 
that has taken possession of me. 

Yes—thou devil of a Lucifer. Thou lurid harbinger of 
woe—thou unseen foe—thou irresistible and irreproachable 
musician who plays upon the numerous chords of our sen- 
sations and makes us live the very tune that inspires us with 
the motion of that dance in our feet, which inevitably and 


directly leads us to the brink of the dark, gaping, fire-vomiting, 


horror-inspiring abyss, which they in theology call Hell. 
However much under thy terrible influence, my Evil 
Spirit, sure it is that I am blessed with the protection of 
an August and Beneficent Something, that if not altogether 
overcoming thee always grapples very, very hard with thee, 
and makes thee acknowledge its beneficent majesty. It is 
under this influence that my search after what is the most 
desirable and ideal in life is constantly directed. Aye, it is 
the light of this star that helps me to guide the uncertain 
course of my boat of life. Ah! Life and its uncertain course ! 
They call me pessimist ; no definition, i.e. characteriza~ 
tion of me could be more beyond the mark. I am optimistic 
even to a fault. There is a touch of the Satanic almost in 
the optimism of my mind. I enjoy the life of the senses and 
the latent and patent possibilities of Beauty in Nature, man 
and the world, with such an eager zest, and with such an 
absorbing relish that I at times stop in wonder and feel 
as if I was selling myself away to the lower propensities of 
my nature, for the indulgence of mere sensuous gratification 
of the Epicurean pleasure of life—the pursuit of which may 


be called optimism, at least in the popular sense of the word. 


On the higher sides of it, everybody who has belief in the 
Law of Goodness or Beauty, God or Truth, and so forth, the 
sunnier threads of the complex mazes of metaphysics, must 
have Hope in a final good and joyous end of Life. 


The man, on the other hand, whose faith is rentintwam 
by the unrelenting saw of logical dissatisfaction and meta- 
physical doubts, and to whom God = X the Soul, is a‘mop—— 








entity, and the world an illusion or else a most my 
merely material phenomenon—to this man, dire di 


stretches a hand from out of the dark, and slowly, slo C} 
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_ drags him to itself, and then—in the final embrace gives — 
him a cold, eye-awakening kiss and initiates him thus into — 
the mysteries that constitute the in-life-impenetrable and 
invisible gates of Death. 26s 
In brief, I am an optimist—but an optimist, not of the — 
type of eat-drink-and- -be-merry-for-to-morrow-we-die, but — 
an optimist of the type of those who believe not in a thing 
unless they have a full mental conviction of it, and who are 
ever ready to welcome the theories of others, however differ- — 
ent from their own these theories may be, and however new 
and strange and unfashionable the results may be to which 
they lead. 
I have experienced more than partial success in studying 
some with whom I have come in contact, and find tolerable 
outsides, less tolerable minds, and intolerable lack of appre- 
: ae and reciprocation—that i is almost the common course 
of 
For the rest, like anyone, I have seen a whole regiment 
~ of “lives” and studied them from far and near, and only 
find that they are all similar types, one mental leaning— 
— have their unfathomable mysteries, unfathomable eyes, and 
unanalyzable hearts ! 
But surely the text of the Bible is fraught with meaning. 
Woman was created out of man’s ribs—left rib, by the way, 
_ and it is just there that the poor biped feels so much the 
craving to possess or the sorrow to part with his chosen 
‘daughter of Eve; it is just there that the woman—a true 
woman—generally rests her head in abandonment of her 
Jot in the hands, and to the wise guidance of her lord and 
‘master man: but the biblical text illustrates my present 
position also. God, having spent all his ingenuity and skill 
in making a complex and most flexible instrument in man, 
_ felt tired or inclined to show the wonders of a simple thing, 
and from out the depths of a man’s heart (his left rib) took 
-_- out the simplest emotion, and gave it a mobile habitation, 
and a parting name, Eve! 2 
-_. Poor Eve, thus, is so simple, that she altogether evades: e 
all possibility of man’s analyzing her successfully cyte 
of her very simplicity. 
We can take ste one funded, count = to it and Ko, na 








happily, they are not m our sight, for the result of suck 
sight, constituted as human nature at 
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something about its figure, from birth, life, use, etc., but 
take the simple ‘‘ one”’, the unit of notation, and we are at © 
a standstill to explain this. 

Its very simplicity makes it inexplicable. For no ex- 
planation, definition, description or illustration can justifiably 
be done in a more complex way than the term, or fact, or 
phenomenon explained, described, defined or illustrated. 

And when we go to the very beginning of things and take 
nature up in its infancy, in the very Garden of Eden itself, 
with its ignorant Adam and Eve enjoying life in the blessed 
purity of their full-grown nakedness, then we must say that 
Eve has one single fault—it is curiosity and its corollary 
the tact to Aide things. This is woman's original nature ; 
and I daresay that the nature of the latest Queen of Paris 
or New York. or London Society, is but a modern develop- 
ment of this tiny seed in the first mother of mankind. 

Pope recognized only two chief points of desire in her 
—the love of power and the desire of being loved. The 
second is only a special form of the first, for its realization is 
only the realization of the idea that in beauty of body or 
of mind, she has made a conquest, i.e. given proof of her 
power! . 


* ° . . ° 


Various occasions of loneliness will witness the willing 
surrender of “he’’ to the wiles and charms and blandish- 
ments of the “ she ”’ 

Love from this point of view, is the fool's stone, which 
transmutes wisdom into utter folly, and occasionally gives 


folly a tinge of wisdom, which sets off the original folly to — Z 


its greatest bravery of show. GZ 


Yes; because aes are not visible to us and because 
we do not actually see and touch everything in the world, 


it is not unreasonable to altogether deny the ey. existence = 


of these Z Le. = 
Spirits, ghosts, and goblins may all be existent, althoug! 
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obviously be to set human reason down from its high pedestal — 
and to deprive it of its unshakeable confidence in its own 
capacities (which it often measures as infallible and limit- 
less), and to show it, as in a mirror, the blotched and soiled 
pigmy face, of which it is in reality the possessor. : 

Such would be the result of a free intercourse between 
man and ghost, between the living and the dead—between 
the living visible and the living invisible. . . . 

It must have been a fancy—for I have lately read the 
Sorrows of Satan, by Marie Corelli, and carry a vivid recollec- 
tion of all its awe-inspiring, at least thrilling plot ; howe’er, 
the moon was riding bright and high on an early winter 
night, and I was walking out on the roads. 

The laughter-bell called in someone; I hesitated and 
was not sure and passed on. Prince Lucio met me on the 
way, shook hands and said, “* Old Friend, how’st thou? ” 

I said, ‘‘ Quite well,’” and asked he then, ‘“Com’st thou 
with me, or goest alone? ’’ I said, “ Alone! Go, get thee 
off. But if yon rippling peal you know, come let us go,” 
and true to his work he went in and shewed me young civiliza- 
tion in the glory of a Lucifer mammonism. 


The night is cold, the moon is down, 
The street-dog wakes, and lowly howls, 
As if to see the painted face 

Of Lucio Rimdanez flying form, 

And coming back with dark, grim Death 
Reaping the fields of India old. 


Wednesday, October 28th, 1903. 

But one thing to the credit of the extraordinary powers, 
angelic fascination, super-human straight-forwardness of 
dealing, and an unmistakable richness of resources, of Satan 
must be said ; and it is, that he never comes unawares. 

He is a dark foe, but not a foe in the dark. He attacks 
in broad daylight, when man is in full possession of his wits, — 
senses and everything, but the friendly hand once offered 
and accepted, ever afterwards becomes the indissoluble; tie 






the angel that disobeyed and tempted, and the man‘ 
disobeyed and fell. : > indira oats sale 
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An angel it is now who tells me by the stirring of my ~ 
inward monitor that twice “have struck a hand of friend- 
ship with the Prince of Disobedience, and that twice I have 
invited him into the inmost recesses of my life, character 
and dwelling (such is the subtle diffusion of thought-forms 
of a pure or loose character), and that I should take note 
that a third invitation will create a visiting-terms relation 
between us. This is the Warning. 


The way is long, thy powers brief, 
And briefer still the time thou hast, 
Speed on, therefore. Care not for Past, 
Its darkness shut in memory dull ; 
Trust in the future, like aman, - 
As something that will come and not 
Transfer thy hopes to world of deeds. 
Live—live, have hope, have firm resolve, 
Move not in doubt, in idle thoughts, Sa 
But by the alchemy of Will ee 
Ever thy aims to acts reduce. bee S 
Woman and Fame, Beauty and “ Love”, Ze 
Power and “‘ Truth’”’, metaphysics, 
Philosophies old, Vedanta, Nydya— 
Our modern science with R6ntgen rays, 
Are true to-day, to-morrow, non! 
Man was not born to be sure of them, 
He says he knows it is, and was, 
His grandsons wise, they rise and smile: 
“You held it truth, Grandpa, you did! 
But you mistook, how else you could? 
You said-there was a Mind, ha! ha! 
A mind, indeed; a soul to boot. 
Who saw it, when and where and how? 
We'd like to know of you, Grandpa ’. 
Logic and Reason, Atoms and Science, 
These are our bane, our glory too; 
_. Our pride and cause of downfall ; 
_... Givers of rest, Keepers of Hell, : 
These demon nothings haunt us all ; Teh a 
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And gall the blessed balm of faith 
By measuring God and Soul and Mind. 
28.10.1903. 


The perpetual sphinx-riddle of the world and its numerous 
“Whats” and ““ Whys” quite tear my mental calm into — 
pieces, and the result is that I feel in my own small way 
like the lamented Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold, “ wafted up 
the draught of a chimney like straw.” 

Oh! yes; my heart yearns to have light, to have faith, 
but at the same time, my mind is almost determined not 
to stop in its investigations and sceptical enquiries till it 
has reached a foundation, which to i#, at least, appears to 
be terra firma, and on which it can rest in reasoned faith 
and peace secure. 

I have a wholesome dread of Theometry; but I have 
an equal, or even greater hesitation in taking up sweeping 
dogmas, misnamed the articles of faith in various religions. 

The moonlit nights at this time are almost killing in 
their loveliness, and the exquisite fascination that they 
have for me is irresistible ! 

I feel invisible and intelligent forces—light, bright, lovely 
—hovering above me and around me in the mystic haze 
that seems to be enlivened by and moving in the moonlight, 
and a thrill of mystic meaning always passes through me 
with the consciousness of their presence. 

Is it really that I am awfully superstitious, or these things 
are kind to me, insomuch that I often feel their nearness with 
a thrilling heart, and moistened eyes? 

Anyhow, for aught we know these may be some of the 
many things which are in Earth and Heaven, and which 
Horatio’s philosophy did not dream of. Zanoni’s explana- 
tions of an instructive and sudden shuddering of a human 
frame, as being due to the nearness of some of these in- 
visible neighbours of ours, is impressed on my mind ‘very 
strongly, and I explain my own feelings in that way. 

O Love! O Beauty! O Anything Lovely and mysten= — 

ous! It is this after which I hanker; it is this that-can 
_ quench the thirst in my soul. ae 





Beauty in any form, with its mystic suggestion. ofthe... 
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whole Truth, Purity, Joy and Eternity, is what my soul 
has the nearest kinship to. ... Oh, where have I come? 
Imagination thou art a thief; a mischievous urchin that 
brings together folly and wisdom, and in the union shows 
the foolish pride of one and the unseen powers of the other. 
Oh! Folly is a powerful thing! The best wisdom at times 
lies in the wits and acts of fools ; only we must be sympathetic 
and wise enough to read in the depths of this folly the wisdom 
of ages. Shakespeare’s clowns and fools are more our teachers 
than some of his sensible, even decidedly wise characters. 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday—the first three days of 
November, 1903—I have been reading Logic, Literature, 
and History... . 

But my present post gives me good training, inasmuch 
as I am putting my knowledge of English and Logic on a 
sounder footing. The post, however, is an awful worry ; 
so much time taken in needless gossip and useless chit 
chattering away with the crude-opinioned and cruder-brained 
young hopes of our mangled India. No doubt it gives infinite 
opportunities for a student of human nature and applied 
psychology; but although I was the former some years 
ago, and still am a firm believer in the depths of the human 
eyes and the divine mysteries of the speech of every mortal 
man, I have come to feel a sort of leaden dullness in my 
spirits, which makes me incapable of any absorbing and 
enthusiastic study of human nature. 3 


November 4th, 1903. 

The Master S.H. Sahib is here. He is an able man and 
a rare man of culture and education. He has come to attend 
the Conference of Provincial Head Masters, which was held 
to-day in the Training College here, with Mr. N.C.G., as 
President. 

This evening with him, I went to Mr. S.’s place. Mr. 
N.C.G., Mr. S.N., Mr. A. M., B.A. (Oxon.), Mr. P. M. and 
one or two more shy sort of gentlemen were present. 5 p= 

Mr. A. M. came in very late and during the time tha 
we had to wait for him, I had an excellent i ge 
studying the manners, etc., of one of the leading = 
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Mr. S. is undoubtedly a man of talents; although I 


should think he lacks the rare virtue of more within and — 
less without. In fact my impression is, that with all the — 
solid attainments and capabilities with which we must gladly — 
credit him, his genius for tact, forwardness and perhaps — 
brilliancy also, transgresses the limits, up to which all these — 
are called manners, and has gone over to the side, whose — 


name is mannerism, or society shams, “ gilded theatricalities ", 






= the rugged sage of Chelsea would call them. His style — 
‘ : 


speaking English is very impressive, and so is that of Mr. 


‘A. M., in fact the good impression that was given to my mind J 


of the behaviour and English of these two leads me to think, 


that minus the many fools who go to England, mostly after 


having taken ‘‘ French leave”’ of their parents and others 
“in India, hunt girls there, walk like so many big-grown 


children of a simpleton caste, and return as so many un- ~ 


hatched, or new-fledged Barristers to their mother country 
- to bring shame to it, and to the undeniable better culture 
of the true Englishmen—that minus these, any intelligent 


Indian, preferably of a strong moral character, and with a — 


frank and open, receptive mind, would be infinitely benefited 
_ by a residence in England. 


One thing more which struck me in this company, was 


a vague sort of doubt that these masters of journalism either 


have or care to have many solid schemes of knowledge in 


their brains. 












- Beau of a London circle of youngsters, with whom, con- 
__centrated exertion is a sin, and solid-argued, studied opinion 
- an unwelcome stranger. 


that is your creed on the subject. 
think of their own fallibility or the fallibility of their 


dashing style of speech or writing is enough compen 
all want or inaccuracy of information about the p74 
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f things. For with the surface of things we must conte : Z 
ne familiar enough, but it is only the man with: the... 


_ Theirs is the happy-go-lucky information of the Society : 


Read and look on one subject, follow it or deny it, and 
-— This is their doctrine, and it seems that they seldom — 
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knowledge of the principles who could say with authority, 
what proportion the individual details bear to the whole. 
Details are like leaves; but the principles are the roots and 
to be sure of the real nature of the leaves without a good 
knowledge of the roots is absurd. 


Thursday, November 5th, 1903. 
So it comes like the crash of thunder, this sort of low 
living is common among these—and is unfortunately not 
quite absent among private females of easy virtue. L., I 
hear, tried to elope with, or rather marry, she, the wife of 
——. Not that there is anything extraordinary in the attempt. 
Tt seems that the girl loved the man already; I mean not 
to degrade the meaning of the word “love”, and therefore 
ought rather to say that she was fond of him and wished 
to be near him, and with him, i.e. it is a mere and easy variant 
of fierce attraction. This sort of burning attraction of an 
immoral or rather moralless woman for an illicit man is 
pretty common over the world; and in the case of —— it 
furnishes an additional illustration of the great mass of 
corruption in which the world is immersed, and which threatens 
to swallow up virtue in the world and thus to bring us to 
the door of the Great Day of Awe, which in various guises’ 
has been promised by most of the theological systems of 
ancient and modern times. 


. 


O Great God of Love! O Psyche grand! O Venus ~ 


high! O Hymen pure! Where are all of ye? Do I not 


owe my inmost and sincerest worship to your shrines in- 
dividually and collectively ? 


- . 


Remember R.S. that to you —— was as good as dead 


even about this time in 18—; and therefore your loss i 
so much the less. f 
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These are the deep tragedies of life, and if we laugh 
light-heartedly, you may fear that the Satan in us is astir, 
to get the Divine spark down with its breast under the strong 
knees of the dark foe of mankind. . . . , 

O Soul! O dear divine thing within me, I feel thy lively 
presence most palpably. Thou art my life; thou art the 
true me; it is to thee that I must look for true life, for true 
guidance. Thou art immortal, thou art ever rich. The 
scholar, the patriot, the poet, the reformer—all take a vow 
of poverty in confidence of thy richness, and in their care 
for thy nourishment. Plain living—no trunks, no boxes 
—no paraphernalia of the necessities (!) of a modern gentle- 
man, or only a decent man, but the bare fare of a Yogi living 
in a forest with, at the most, three or four single clothes for 
his use, and about the same number of utensils to keep his 
body and soul together—this living with high thinking, not 
in the journalists’ vein, but in the style of a philosopher, 
a poet, an artist, or a man of letters, that is a sort of living 
which is enviable, and which may be practised surely with 
approbation by every true son of India, who cares to raise 
up his motherland from the dust of insignificance and the 
blood of ignominy in which it lies mangled. 


Monday, November oth. 

In the morning went to order clothes from Hathaways, 
and others, and when I came back, strange feelings were in 
my mind, and I had a mingled mental experience of the 
light trivialities in which our brothers and sisters ordinarily 
waste so much of their time ! 


Wednesday, November 11th. 
The Convocation came off yesterday. We took our 
Degrees. 

_ It was, as usual, a profoundly stirring scene, a living 
tribute to the labour and talents of the young men of India, 
who make themselves familiar with the learning of the West. 
It always stimulates the student-visitors to try and gain 
for themselves in future years the laurels which are’ be 
given to their seniors now. ab 
_ One thing I learnt now, or rather anew, from Sir James 
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La Touche, was that the chief aim of Education was to in- 
duce a spirit of self-respect and independence in its devotees. 


Another fact I noticed in connection with the chan- 
cellor’s speech. It was not so full, free and living as the 
one Sir —— delivered some four years ago. 

It was a formal thing and therefore cold, the warmest 
portions of it being exactly those which came direct from 
our L.G.’s heart and in which he did not mince matters 
or provide lame excuses for his Government’s last resolution 
abolishing the D. C.’s competition. . . . 

In the evening came off Mr. Hill's lecture on the Lique- 
faction of Gases. The learned and beautiful preamble was 
followed by a mixed spoken and demonstrated indication 
of the investigations and labours of the many Swiss, English, 
French and other European chemists.... The ladies 
seemed to be specially and more curiously interested in the 
pretty experiments! The daughters of Eve!! 

Mr. Justice Knox was also there, a few ladies on the. 
left of him, and one more completed the number of the 
distinguished persons among the audience. 

On the whole, the evening was a success... . To-day 
we had the ‘“‘At Home” given by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Principal and the Professors. 

Many ladies and gentlemen came, and there was a brisk 
and merry play of Badminton, followed by refreshments. 
All being done, Dr. Thibaut delivered his lecture on the 
Evidences for the Antiquity of Indian Civilization. 

A very learned and lucid exposition of the two kinds 
of Evidences: the Internal Evidence of the Vedas, com- 
bined with a few ascertained facts of ancient Indian history, © 
and the Evidence of Astronomical observations made by the 
ancients and recorded in their books. But from both he 
derived indefinite conclusions, and left the subject vexed . 
and mooted, even as before. He exhorted the studen 
try to do something in the Buddhistic and the Jaina Liter 
tures, and to go to a study of these with a mind instinctively" _ 
full of historical methods and a wholesome mistrust of every- __ 
thing honoured merely because it is an old traditionwe::: s:sdi) saionn 
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_ The dryness and Indian technicality of the subject rather — 
bored the European portion of the audience—especially 
the ladies, who sat mute in wonder and ignorance, and smiled 
broadly enough when some suggestion was made of a hidden — 
incongruity or incomprehensibility in the doctrines or beliefs _ 
of Indian Philosophy or History. 

One of the ladies, however, had a pair of blue, intelligent, 
rather impatiently twinkling bright eyes, set in a small sort 
of pretty face, and it seemed that she understood something 
of the lecture and followed it sympathetically. 





November 13th, 1903. 
In the evening I went to see Mr. S. S. who is laid up with 
a kind of fever: under the treatment of Dr. —— he feels © 
slightly better. Mr. S. is a man of a bright intelligence. _ 
He has a forcible command over the English language, 
especially conversational, and shines in society. His aims 
are pretty high, but I should know more of his internal worth 
before forming a final opinion. Dr. V. was also there, but, 
the brilliancy of Mr. S.’s eloquent conversation altogether 
- shadowed his learning and learned conversation. 


Monday, November 16th. 
Got up early this morning—to find the sunrise as lovely 

a phenomenon as ever ! 
The fading beauty of the moon wore a pathetic, bluish 
: face ; a little mischievously smiling, and beautifully pro- 
voking star, twinkled unspeakable messages of love, wonder 
and celestial purity, and was preparing to vanish almost 
= directly above one horn of the Huntress Queen, whose reign 
‘Was just over—Oh ! eer eeu ! 


2 Wonderful See still more <= ‘eagisation: and 
= ie fast web im the human mind. 







_ And there is savage bcos in n the Senate of nature-—there 

is no resisting them for the mind of a sensitive feelin © 

man. SS Se ee 

thing. _ = 5 =indira Sendii-Rati nal 
Bri forte Airis 
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November 25th, 1903. 

- Nature does not stop in its motion. It may or may not 
be (who knows?) affected by the thoughts and emotions 
that haunt the human mind, but certain it is that the course 
of human affairs is uncertain, vague and irregular, whereas 
the course of nature is definite, positive and regular to a 
degree. Men can predict the rise or setting of a star, or 
the shooting of a meteor thousands of years before the 
happening of the event ; but who can say positively anything 
at all about the being done or being avoided of a certain 
thing by a man? 

There is a Something which does shape our days, rough- 
hew them as we will. O thou foul demon of Laxity, born of 
Loathsome Darkness of Ignorance as thy mother, and the 
rude Satyr-like spirit of Irresolution as thy father—Thou 
it is, who makes so great havoc of Indian talents and Indian 
energies. 3 

You Fashion and Etiquette—silly nothings born of the 
West and come to take your infernal share in the ruination 
of my helpless motherland ; ye are the joint commanders of 
the army which owe allegiance to this double-devil, Laxity, — 


“whose dark wings spread their black pitchy vastness over 


this once glorious land of Ind. You, Intemperance and — 
Unchastity, which hide the abhorred face of this black vampire, _ 
hellish monster Immorality; ye are soft and not seldom 
attractive enough for the sensibilities of young, emotional, 
and sensitive Indians. 

And last, you spirits of Sceptic Submission and Ignorant 
Indifference, you cling to the mangled body of India, like 
the clammiest cerements that ever shrouded a loathsome, ~ 
unfortunate bundle of bones in a dark untrodden part of 


the land of God! 


Ignorance, Indifference, Pursuit of Fashion and Etiquette, 
Weakness of Will, and Indecision of Character—these are 
the things which pain the observer by their ugly presence 
—in the Indian young men’s characters. De 

We are poor, they say—we were never so poor alie@-ar 
getting poorer every day. Why do we then pose a5 
men, as well-to-do seekers after pleasure, as those wi 
high in the books of Dame Fashion and the favourite. 






_ sumptions of the human intellect. . . . 
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of Mammon? Why do we not contentedly, resignedly and 
in our saddened way, let our acts join hand with our con- 
victions, and shew to the world that we are really poor and 
starving in large numbers, and that facts are facts in spite 
of all surpluses and tables of Expenditures and Incomes 
that are published in such a dizzying abundance every year? 


Saturday, November 28th, 1903. 

The stars move on. Nature stands with her unrelenting 
rod in her fair hand, and guides their movement, quite care- 
less whether they conduce to the good or otherwise of the 
tiny mortals whose destinies are governed by the stars. 


Love, Beauty, Self-sacrifice, and Self-exaltation, held 
my mind so fast. Ah! ideals are ideals: man only “‘ hopes 
to be”. He is; but is only the poorest reflection of what 
he would like to be in the moments of his purest intuitions. 


In ‘97-’99, my young mind was rent in two between 
the spirits of pessimism and optimism. 

There was the bright, flying vision of Hope colouring 
every thought and experience a roseate hue; and then 
there was the dark but permanent gloom of Despondency 
(the foundation of the world—renowned philosophy of 
Buddhism) which resolved everything into sorrow and tran- 
sitoriness. The struggle has since then been raging in my 
mind—it goes without saying that its final stage is not yet 
reached. 

Loud wind is blowing outside with a loud rustling sound, 
and I feel invisible presences sweeping round and above 
my little place, with the spirit of N. K. perhaps at their head. 
A leader of men he would have been; it may be a leader of 
spirits he had become. What spirits? But spirits turbulent 
and furious like his own on the earth here ? is 


_ 


- 






Love! Venus! My saviours, where are you tong : 
Hollow mythologies all? Alas! for the hopes and ‘pre 
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This may be sympathy, may be admiration; but it 7s 
not love. At times of course, it does rise to the sacred depths 
of that holy passion, and it is for the saving grace of these 
moments that I like to give it the name. Thiszs love, indeed, 
pure, unselfish, devoted love. 

On the other hand, unbridled animalism has its innumer- 
able devotees, scattered broadcast on all sides. “The 
fashions of Paris,”’ in things and thoughts and deeds ! 


December 8th, 1903. 

Why should I not be glad? Why should not all the 
things of the world be at my service? Why should I and 
Pleasure, I and the objects of my desire, ever part company 
in life? These are the questions which rise up in our minds. 
We do not ask: Why should I at all be happy? Is my con- 
duct perfect, even according to the not seldom partial 
whisperings of my conscience? Am I wasting no time, no 
opportunities? Am I never sinning against God, man, nature, 
myself? Am I what I ought to be? Before we would be 
what our highest imaginations would picture us as being, 
we ought to have asked and received an all-round satisfactory 
answer to the above questions. 

Alas! there is no end of sin and ignorance in our midst ; 
and still we hanker after—nay, more, expect—the pleasures. 
of the world to be ours for a long time. How can that be? 

Sinful man having pleasures for long? Where will Nature 
hide her grand old face ?. Who will show how he will delete the 
eternal laws of Nature? No, it is impossible ; it is a merest 
whim, the idlest eccentricity of the human mind, that it 
can go on wallowing in the mire of gross sensuality, unres- 
trained selfishness gratified at the cost of all the principles 
of morality, society and humanity, and still have true 
pleasure, real joy for its own. : 

Ours is a hollow world. Sham and stupid nonentities. 
within ; but these make a plausible show of solidity. Fashion 
and Etiquette are the two great masks, in most cases, for 
most men, impenetrable, which hide the ugly realities of 
our Society. Such outward pious horror at even the 
amusements of the people; and such gross 
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These leaders of society, these fashionable beaux of Indian 
enlightened humanity, they mock the vulgarity of their less 
learned brother, while they themselves—goodness knows— 
have as black a sheet of character as anyone of those who 
are the objects of their laughter. g 

Gilded cheats—almost all of them. Fashion has taken 
the place of Learning; and Etiquette that of Sincerity and 
Self-Sacrifice. Of learning they are the veriest pedants ; 
of the qualities of sincerity and self-sacrifice they have almost 
nothing. Struggle of Existence; maintaining of Position ; 
keeping up of proprieties, are some of the euphemisms for 
‘what our ancestors boldly denounced as Greed, Vanity, and 
Selfishness. The sheep are being led by the wolves; and 
no wonder, then, that the sheep are fleeced so often in season 
and out of season, willingly and against their will. The 
sturdy virtues of our forefathers have all but died in our 
natures; and feeble exotics, under the charming names 
of Practical Wisdom and Patriotic energy, and Universal 
Philanthropy, have taken their place in our hearts. 

The wife of his neighbour is no more an object of sacred 
prohibition to the man of Fashion—the rules of morality are 
much spoken about ; but in practice it seems that they never 
existed at all, and that the standard of our present morality 
was the liberal one of professing monogamy and practising 
the worst sort of polygamy; of professing the warmest 
doctrines of charity and brotherly co-operation, and still 
keeping in view the courses which lead best to self-exaltation 
and self-advertisement. Even hankering after fame, pleasure, 
or money, would have been excusable, but the wonder and 
the terror of it is, that men undertake to guide the public, 
when in their heart of hearts they full well know that they 
_ are shallow theatricalities, with a smattering of most super- 

__ ficial information in them, and with no solid and substantial 
stratum of learning, merit or worth in their brain-pans. 





Monday, December 21st, 1903. . 


The last three or four days have been full of intellectual 
sustained, and for the time being most-thrilling 


=< Gerive for the Art 


of Modern and Ancient History. These various studies 





activity—pretty strong doses 6f Theosophy and Logie*-and ; 


teat aah a 
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stimulate the mind and create vast ideas in it—the present 
dejection, I think is due to this vivid activity. 
Failure in the little things of life seems to be my lot, 
well-meaning howsoever I may be... . In greater things 
I feel myself alive and powerful. 


i 


What are all, but clay? 

Which is curiously enlightened with the dot of intelligence 
or Reason, to distinguish this waking, walking fool, from 
the other creations of God, who, not endowed with the 
faculty are also spared the pain of doubt and shame of 
error, that are the lot of most men—shall I say? 


January 2nd, 1904. 

I left this place for —— on the 23rd December and re- 
turned here this forenoon. 

A tremendous week of pilgrimage. The scenery is tran- 
quillizing and lofty ; and inspires men with a peculiar calm- 
ness and faith in the invisible things of life; but all this, 
perhaps, is mere fancy or prejudice. The fact, no doubt, 
is, that but for our prejudices and imagination, half the 
world would have had no religion. 

It is chiefly the sentimental and emotional side of our 
minds that is appealed to by theology ; (because true senti- 
ment is the breath of the sowl. “‘ Bysshe”’.) otherwise 
reason turns an almost forbiddingly deaf ear to the claims, 
vast and wide, and arguments, loose and unconvincing, of 
most religions. 

My, this pilgrimage was a most half-hearted thing. I — 
did not have any faith in walking barefooted on rough, = 
cold ground, strewn with all sorts of vicious and cutting — 
stones, and thus mistaking a mere discipline of the body for 
a purification of the mind, or an exaltation of the soul. ae 

But a rude tearing away of old customs is not only un- 
pleasant but also discourteous, and so for mere cus! 1's 
sake I took my half-hearted part in the performance of two 
yatras and one parkamma. Bee Bae B! 










ve 
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Not a very beautiful woman, but certainly one with a 
pretty good heart and a rather frank head. 

It seems that women are not only capable of being re- 
ligious and orthodox, but also of sympathizing with men 
holding most heterodox opinions, sometimes of an eminently 
non-religious type. Mrs. K.N. seemed to follow with some 
interest some of my views against the present form of pilgrim- 
age amongst the Jains. Her candour was most engaging. 


I was very glad of her sisterly attention to me. It is 
women of this type, with educational gratifications, that 
can raise the tone of our daily decaying morality, as a nation. 

Purdah is a bane and absolutely a hindrance to the ad- 
vance of the fair sex. 


January 21st, 1904. 

Hardly one day passes but brings with it for me innumer- 
able and limitless circles of thought closed on all sides and 
affording no solution of their eternal mystery. Philosophy 
with its Gordian-knotty solutions of the perpetual tormentors ; 
puzzles of human nature; History with its interminable 
length of facts and figures of nature and supernature ; chrono- 
logy with its dim and hardly clearly perceptible vistas of 
dates—real and imaginary, of thoughts and of actions ; Im- 
agination with its pathos and creation flapping its rosy 
wings against the sides of my brain, and wakening dull Fancy 
to do its work of marble palaces, fairy nymphs, full moons, 
delightful valleys, glorious mountains, babbling rivulets, 
gorgeous sunrise and still more gorgeous sunsets, and with 
its intoxicating absorption in the contentment and delicious- 
ness of a combined and full enjoyment of Beauty, Love, 
Art and Nature. 

These are some of the many visions that haunt this con-— 
fused brain of mine. Such divine vistas in such an incom- 
petent brain-pan seems to be very incongruous. = 





Here me ANd women—these are the real actors in 
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Their actions form the sum and substance of all history ! 

Their guesses form the so-much-belauded solutions offered 
by metaphysics, and physics, of the world’s great mystery, 
at various stages, of the evolution of humanity ! 

Ignorance and Superstition under the names of Reverence 
and Faith have done havoc with all the real sensibilities of 
mankind, and reform or progress. Evolution or Involution 
of the world—at least humanity—has been retarded to a 
great extent by these monsters of vigour and vice. 

The temperament of Indians is meditative, and the climate 
and soil of India enervates the human constitution, makes 
it more luxury-loving, and gives it a subtle and almost irre- 
sistible tendency to indolence, and a mild sort of listless 
passiveness. 

The Holi or spring season with its enchanting Thiimris 
and songs of the love of Krishna; the summer season with 
its scorching heat of the day followed by the lovely and 
welcome sunsets, and thesong of the Koel from the boughs of 
the sweet mango tree, standing in such fruitful topes all 
over India ; and the full moon rising in her blazing maturity, 
and suggesting Love and the mysteries of life. 


© stern Fate! O adverse circumstances, whatever I 
do, wherever I go, there is no satisfaction of the innermost 


cravings of this much too human, much too beauty-loving 
heart of mine. : 


Ah! N.K. where is your soul now? Are you having 
any cognizance whatever, now of my woeful mental con- 
fusion ? 

Fair friend, you have passed the dread ordeal for better 
or for worse, before you the Great Unknown lies as an open 
book; but we here alas! are still in doubt about its very 
existence. Could you not stretch a helping hand, or else 
suggest in the most distant way, even the sort of fait h that 
a rational and right-going soul must have in its journeyon~ 
the earth? By the way also, tell me what has becomeiof 
all your ideals of beauty, of political, of artistic, and.of.other....: 
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intellectual activities... . Pain here, pain there, pain 
everywhere, and pain due to ignorance. Z 


Where is Beauty? Where is Power? What is Philo- — 
sophy? What possessed the brains of the silent Rishis in — 
East and West, that they saw over the other side of the 
grave and were ever after contented with their vision? Were 
they all in error? ‘‘ Misguided enthusiasts”? Or else 
are we still at a view-point from which the shining of the 
scene cannot yet be seen? Much depends upon the accidental 
or deliberate choice of this point. The same green leaf which — 
is dark and dull to one, may be to another a bright shining — 
chance, day lamp of Nature hung on a tree-top! : 


Saturday, February 6th, 1904. 

Mill. On Subjection of Women. 3 

The argument from Nature, fashion, etc., against woman’s — 
emancipation considered and refuted. His refutation more — 
convincing than his proposal of the subject in 1883. Schopen- — 
hauer’s Maxims and Counsels. On our relation to ourselves, — ; 
to others; in practical life, etc. Very sound and frank, © 
unflattering exposures of the average limitation and narrow-— 
ness of a man’s intellect. a 











5 The tendencies and forces of the present age acting on 
- Indian society. The forces that go to make up the real present 
and prospective life of a nation are: (1) Political, (2) Re- 
 ligious, (3) Physical. . . . 


For our present consideration the tst, 2nd and 3rd elements 
may be taken as permanent and estimated as follows: 


Political. 

Our Government is a foreign one. Ee 
_ The British, however well-meaning, just and -umane 
their Government, are still foreigners. Their ultimate m 


ests cannot be identical with ours. As Mr. S.S. Was te 
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__ their scientific convictions, and there seems to be a hi 
back to voices of old. And the curious thing is that. 
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me the other day ; they are our national doctors ; we have 
called them in and we must pay for their stay here. 

Thus obviously, a portion of Indian money must go to 
England. 

In England’s foreign policy, again, India cannot but 
likely be made a shield for defending and a weapon for ad- 
vancing, the national prosperity of England. But India is 
rising in agitation, and the Government cannot but take 
into account the newly-enlivened sensibilities—intellectual 
and political—of the Indians. Therefore it may be surmised 
that Government, though foreign, in a generation from now, 
will be more liberal ; but perhaps with its sense of self-impor- 
tance and absolute sovereignty of the Britishin India, slightly 
chagrined with the legal, but constitutional agitation of the 
subjects against the policy of the rulers. 


Religious. 

There are contending factors in India. Hinduism, 
Mohamedanism, Christianity ; various sub-sects of Hinduism 
with the grand system of Theosophy under Mrs. Besant ; 
the Sanatan Dharam; the Arya Samaj; the Vedic or 
Pauranic Brahmanism. 

A freedom of thinking about religions; a distrust in 
the wholesale pretensions of the dogmas of religions, and a 
tacit desire to explain away the difference between these 
dogmas and the conclusions of science. Still a great and 
centuries-old deeply rooted feeling of the ultimate correct- 
ness of old religious views, exists everywhere. 

If we may imagine a perfectly free struggle of existence 
between religions; the fanaticism of Mohamedanism must 
make sad havoc of humanity ; the peaceful voice of Theosophy 
cannot be heard; the mission of Christianity cannot but 
retire at once from the hot shores of this peninsula. : 

But such a condition of affairs is impossible. Therefore 


religion sometime hence will be much in the same condition — 


as at present; only perhaps a revival of old Hinduism may — 
set in. Even our educated young men are trembling™on_ — 












straining every nerve to justify the 
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sound and unsound—of the religion in which he is born. 
But it is hopeful that the justification of these religions is 
sought among others also, in noting similar teachings in ~ 
other creeds. This is the attitude of leaders. The masses, 
they follow old customs blindly, but seem to recognize that 
somehow the old order is changing, yielding place to new. 
The women follow the old religious symbols zealously ; but 
they have got a sure and rapid perception of the immediately 
true and the immediately necessary, and what verdict they 
will pass, on acquiring knowledge is yet to be seen. Yet 
the verdict seems to be divided; there are forward women, 
there are reactionaries too, but the forward predominate — 
greatly. As regards religion, however, perhaps it may be 
safe to predict that for some time it would vetain—with 
the sanction of the females, all that is old, if it does not con- 
flict with the advanced notions of freedom, justice, progress, 
etc., prevailing nowadays. 


Intellectual. 

The Imaginative and Speculative element predominate 
in the Indian intellect ; but the practical and scientific side 
of education also is engaging by much the attention of India. 
With a more vigorous national life, Samskrit classics would be 
studied. The charming ideals of Brahmanic India will 
struggle with the Western ideals of life and thought ; women’s 
minds and ideals will also be framed by their Samskrit-studies, 
modified and largely influenced by Western learning. 

Female education will spread and with it female freedom. 

No purdah; no blind subjection to man in everything ! 


February 9th, 1904. 

In the language of the most practical and perhaps material 
common-sense, God and Satan may be respectively named 
Ideals and Temptations. Ideals are divine and our attempts 
to realize them worship; temptations are infernal and our 
yielding to them immorality. This consideration leads 
to a rather clear and definite notion of immorality, ~ 
not only an (socially and politically) unlawful act, 
also includes those innumerable little things in life to 
a perfectly self-controlled and wide-awake man would-never...., 
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like himself to succumb. Small, small good acts left undone, 
- and bad acts done, fall alike under this category. 

There is a harsh word spoken to our neighbour, a friend, 
asubordinate ; a small unfavourable and unwarranted thought 
cherished against a fellow-being ; a small evil thought of as 
venial because it promotes our temporary welfare; a slight 
dishonesty perpetrated for a small worldly good of the self, 
or of the self’s friends—these are some of the subtle forms 
of Immorality to which the ““I’’ can be subject. 


February 11th, 1904. 

The world is wide, and whether we consider it from an 
external or an internal point of view, certain it is that we 
are bewildered at the irresistible revelation that we are 
fools, slight and ignorant ; and that the problem before us 
defies solution. Its external vastness—systems of the Suns 
within other like systems—all moving, from how long we 
do not know, through space. The mind of man ever watching 
the sublime mysteries of the “I” and the “not I”, and 
ever falling down into the obscure jaws of Death—these 
are tremendous subjects of meditation. How to shut one’s 
eyes to these obvious vastnesses and obscurities, and ir- 
regularities in the world? : 

If the eyes are to be opened and the darkness of Ignorance 
to be dispelled, we must gain knowledge. Ah! Kings are 
they who renounce the world. They are rich in their power 
over the self, they are glorious in their independence even 
of the body, the mind and the material self. 


February 15th, 1904. 
The great law of Duty is a very airy and delicate master. 
Outlines and details, directions and orders are all im- 

portant in its domain. The performance of duties, great or 

small, referring to the principles as also to their application 

—this seems to be every perfect man’s function in life. 

By a perfect man is meant one who has an ideal of-be- _ 

_ coming perfect. Perfection, they say, is unattainable, hy s 

is quite true, for otherwise where would be Acti ee 

sane action has a certain aim in view; as soon as tl aim 
- is achieved action ceases. oo Indisa Gandhi & 
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_ Therefore in the nature of things it is wisely destined 
that a man’s journey be a long pursuit; and the pursuit of 
Truth, the following of the path of God (All-Good), the at- 
tempt to attain Brahmanhood, or to have perfect discrimina- 
tion between the Self and the Non-Self—all are ultimately 
the same. 

Their common end is to live up to an Ideal which is un- 
realizable in the world. These are the eccentricities or knotty 
perplexities of philosophical meditation, but the world of 
action does not admit of any mere speculation at all; there- 
fore it is well for us to stand by the tangible idea of Duty _ 
—the Duty of the day of the immediate present. 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies, and a con- 
scientious performance of our daily functions is the surest, 
and perhaps the straightest way to gaining a calm and 
balanced attitude of the mind. The union of the soul and 
the body makes it imperative for us to obey the dictates of 
the body. 

The only consideration for the wise is that to minimise 
both qualitatively and quantitatively this domination of the 
body over the soul. 

All the same this domination is a hard fact of life, and 
we cannot live unless we pay due reverence to these enforced 
commands of matter. e 

Love, Fame, Glory, recognition of merit, all must come | 
from the law of compulsion ; else they would be temporary 
and uncertain. 


March ist, 1904. 

I am a man of fits. These fits, alas! have made me so 
unfit, unfit for action and unfit for thought. Disturbed 
dreaminess, and passionate yearning for I know not what, 
characterise my every movement, my every thought. — Phil- 
osophy stern; sweet poetry; human history; practical 
life of strenuous working for the self, for the whole com- 

munity ; a life of luxurious enjoyment of Beauty wheréVer_ 
found—these are only a few of the forms in which my fits 
- occur. ... Ideals of woman as an object of Beatty us = 
an inspirer of the purest and dearest mind of adoration, 
as an object of the greatest delight to man, as a ‘wife, as/°°" 


rs 
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a friend, as a mother, as a sister, as a complement of man's 
imperfections, as an adorner of his life, as a consoler of his 
sorrows, as a depender on his care—in fact, woman can be 
‘conceived in a hundred thousand functions, and in each 
thought she holds the heart in slavery ! = 
Burn on, O flame of Love, of Beauty unseen, of Power 
un-understood, of Depths unsounded still, and above all of 
an intensity to the annihilating touch of which all are subject 
—man, angel, religion, science, scholarship, practice, all, 
all are nought when in conflict with Love ! 


The immortality of the soul is never better unfolded than 
when faith in Love rides high and fair in the human mind. 


March goth, 1904. 

Strange are the ways of the world. Great is the con- 
trast between men’s presumptions and pretensions on the 
one hand, and their practices on the other. 


Many a devout-looking man of reputation for greatness 
in the modern world also finds the devil too strong for the ~ 
god within them. : 

Driving in gay pheetons, riding noble horses, attending 
the royal levées, patronizing half the merchants of the town 
where they live, keeping long and full, Croesus-like wealthy 
accounts with the most renowned local Bank, endowing 
public funds, helping with their purse and words the Tem- 
perance Society, the Church and other virtue-disseminating — 
institutions of the same type, still these favourites of fortune 
revel in secret, sensual gorgeousness and unbridled gratifica- — 
_tion of the ape in man. The most civilized exterior is com- — 
patible with the grossest kind of immorality in man and — 
‘woman, and happy the man who loses not his head at the — 
‘Sight of the mere appearances of society, howsoever advanced _ 
both materially and socially it may seem to be. 2 oe 
__ No wonder that men become sceptics not only sabe 

Faith, but also about Reason, when they find the for 
_ -votaries of both tripping ‘so lightly on their 
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Mere show—show of words and show of deeds—it is, 
that forms a thick and generally a very successful veil to 
hide the ugly face of reality in man. 


Gay Paris! The centre of the fashions of the world! 
Renowned in all the world for thy fineness and thy chivalric 
courtesy! Alas! 


Monday, March 14th, 1904. 

This week I have had some very learned and friendly 
conversations with L. B. He is very intelligent, very tolerant, 
and has got a frank and open mind for philosophical questions. 
It is a delight and a fortune to have brotherly intercourse 
with such men. One always requires a free interchange of 
opinions to give firmness and a correct perspective to one’s 
individual views, and I feel flattered to think that many of 
my views got confirmation here, and only a few I had to 
modify slightly. 

But the difficulties that arise always are ultimately ot 
the same character, namely metaphysical, and of course it 
is quite difficult to offer satisfactory solutions of them. 


March 28th, 1904. 

Know and believe that work never killed a man. It 
is idleness rather that is his killer. 

Know also that habit in matters intellectual and —— 
as also physical always become second nature. 

Whatever you want to do or become, begin at once in 
practice and persevere in your line of work with an honest 
zeal, and with no regard for the praise or blame that others 
may feel inclined to visit your work with. 

For my present task I can take up two lines of work. 
In fact I have only two alternatives, going to England, or 
staying in India. 

Taking the latter first, I must read law. This to bee 
July next. In the meantime, I must prepare myself igter 
work in England—Prepare myself for the better alternatix 

I must recognize that I have to accustom myself to the 
things. . . . Get information. Here I must sacrificé‘va 


soi, 
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to soundness and accuracy. Also I have to get vastness 
of information! And to get into working hard and regularly. 
For all these one preliminary thing I must believe and act 
upon. “I have to please my ‘deals, my truest self, and 
nobody else.” 


April 3rd, 1904, 

No faith in high resolves, in long-matured plans of reform 
in the individual, or in the society. Thoughts are thoughts, 
and although aspirations have a peculiar value of their own, 
yet ideas are of no value unless wedded with acts. The true 
hero is he who thinks and does. The thinker who has the 
eye to see, but not the heart to dare or the strength to do, 
is only a half-hero. 

Alas! that our determinations should so constantly fall 
short of our actual attainments. 

Where is the man who could conscientiously say that 
he ever became the best of what he wanted to be; that he 
was ever-victorious in stemming the tide of adverse circum- 
stances; that he never repented of opportunities lost, of 
energies misspent ? 

This is a very solemn fact of life, that our failures are 
more numerous than our achievements, and that like nature 
we are not putting our powers to the most economic use. 
Indeed, very great is the waste of energy to which we are 
always led, as if by the nature of things—we mis-employ 
our time, sometimes do not employ it at all, we frequently 
adopt the wrong method of procedure, and sinning in haste 
we repent at leisure. There is a madness, a drunken 
bewilderment, in the world around us. It seems we have all 
drunk very, very deep of the purest springs of folly and 
frivolity. We sin under very high-sounding names. There 
are regular and well-recognized forms of sinning, and it is 
interesting to read the labels fixed to some of their classes. 

One goes by the charming name of Fashion, another is 
called Etiquette ; a third is called Circumstantial N ity 
(or Unavoidableness) ; a fourth is called Struggle for ist= 
ence; a fifth is called Prudence; the name of anoth 
Policy ; there are others variously called Decency, 
Patriotism, National Safety and so forth. In fact, .wor 
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have become very equivocal. In preaching they have one 
set of meanings, and another one in practice. In fact it 
is much as if a tradesman had one set of weights for things _ 
bought, and another for things sold—which one of these the 
heavier it is most easy to guess. If we do not want to do 

a thing we feel we ought to do, there is the facile excuse of 
circumstances forbidding our doing it. If we are very luxuri- 
ous in our dress or diet, we say we have to “ keep up appear- 
ances"’, “maintain our position”, supply ourselves “the 
bare necessities (!) of life ’’, and so on. 

Briefly explained the reason is: time-honoured customs 
sit very hard on our frames and our osseous structure is all 
but smashed by the strain that they produce on the body. 
How far we are true is to be established only by a minute 
observation of a highly civilized society—such as that of 
London, Paris or New York. All is busy bustle, endless 
activity of an almost fierce intensity, and a promiscuous 
and hectic pursuit of the things and whims of the moment, 
by the seething masses which form the bulk of these. 





Saturday, April 9th, 1904. 

Great is thy influence, Mighty Love ! 

Goethe, Byron, Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats and Chaucer ; 
Boccacio, Petrarch, Dante; Moliére, Sand; all were thy 
high priests, O sweet goddess ! 

~ Tama pilgrim from far, thirsting for thy sight—so eagerly. 

_O benign Eternal, lift up thy veil and let my fascinated 
eyes rest on the snowy whiteness of thy brow! Thy eyes 
_ I could not meet, Love. And therefore say nothing about 
their perilous beauty. But the soft curvatures of the brow 
matches the light roundness of thy perfect chin; the neck 
stands a binding connection between the proud head and 
the body, so full of delicious and inexpressible grace. 

From top to toe thou art Beauty personified. 

_ What a mad glance is this? I know there is irresistible 
- melting in thy eyes, and feel that it tempts my inmost heart, 
_ to annihilation. Se 
_ But ah! what is this sweet, more tangible, less 
less divine vision that recurs now, and has been haunting — 
the air around me of late? SS Ee eee ter EE 
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What is this soft round face, gazing in upon me with — 


deep, human eyes, and taking me away from myself ? 
Dear vision, who art thou? Art thou my Saviour angel? 


Art thou the materialization of that one Ideal that has killed 
me, and revived me through life? Vision, even thou art 


something. Press on my eyes therefore, and be more material 
still. 
Love! Why dost thou torment me thus? All philosophy 


-is folly, all wisdom nothing, when thy soul-human glance 


is turned towards the wanderer on the earth. 


Better to have thee and death, than life alone. Soul! 


be free and seek out thy twin wherever she be. 


A vast calmness, a vague feeling of infinite space. But 
hark! What is this simple, single note that falls on the 
human ear ? 

It vibrates, expands on all sides to the confines of the 
space, and reverberates till it makes a music of grand com- 
plexity and great sweetness. 


April 4th, 1904. 


But we must not forget that man, howsoever rational — 


~ and sentimental, is all the same an animal, and the appeal 


of the senses merely, is always due to this animal element — 


in man. Just now I have done reading a few lines from 
Shelley. 


What wonderful depths of feeling burn behind these 


lines, what fierce fire of Beauty is suggested in the fine frenzy 


of the style in which the verses roll forth one after the other. — 
. .. And the enthusiastic soul of the poet flows forth in — 


melting outbursts of songs of things that be and that be 


not, but in the poet’s mind. ... The island situated be- © 


tween heaven, air, earth and sea . . . its green and golden 


immortality is almost tangible, one’s eyes are almost dazzled 
by the bright light of the sun shining forth, from aysoft, — 
blue ocean of perfect air, and pouring down its splendour 


‘upon the thick, rich foilage of the trees, and fields, 
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covered stones on the sides of the hills in the Arcadie of 
the poet’s mind. 


April 18th, 1904. 

A melting thoughtfulness of a luxurious character holds 

possession of my mind as I sit down to write now. 
_ My God! so sensitive, and so tuned to some of the finer, 
the painfuller of the notes that rush round us in the uni- 
verse, my mind has become such that on favourable occasions 
I feel as if my eyes were about to open upon newer and truer 
aspects of life. But I raise my eyes to gaze on vacancy, or 
denizens of the planes we know ! 

So I necessarily fall back to my condition of dark agnostic- 
ism and painful scepticism. 

With these mental tortures, the things of the world— 
of that portion of it especially with which I am most in- 
timately concerned, go on as usual, and make distressing 
demands on my emotional and thoughtful—fibres ! 

Scenes of glory, ambition, love, kindness, sympathy, 
apathy, moral degradation, heartless cruelty, petty self- 
exaltation, etc., all affect me in a significant way. 


My idea of a lovely woman—oh! for a pure and beautiful 
woman that I might worship! What would I not give for 
that worship? ... But the world has ever promised and 
failed always. 


—— » —— 


ENGLAND 
Thursday, May 24th, 1906. 

“Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.’’ R. BROWNING. 

This motto gives me an excellent point to start from. 
Imperfection is the first condition of any possibility of im- 
provement in man. 

If a man is perfect, what more can he need? Therefore, 
beyond doubt, the consciousness of our defects and shor 
comings is the essential basis of our evolution on se 
does not at all preclude a modest but clear estimate of our : 
Own powers. ladira Gandhi Nationat 
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Well and rightly has Carlyle advocated that a hero knows 
that he is a hero; and that true greatness is conscious. 

So that between Carlyle and Browning we are convinced 
of the desirability of knowing as far accurately as possible 
our merits and demerits. : 
~ This self-knowledge is of great value, but unluckily self- 
deception is so common a quality of all men, that the quantity 
of self-knowledge in them is very small indeed. I have always 
held it that of all the deceits through which we have to march 
on, well or ill, from Birth to Death, self-deceit is the worst 
and the most subtle. It is, in fact, so identified with our- 
selves and our standards of thinking, that in most cases we 
are apt to mistake it for wisdom ! 

When vice is taken for virtue, there is an end of further 
speculation upon the point. But with this most serious 
limitation, it is fortunate that most men, and almost all 
great men, know the mental and moral ground on which 
they stand, as also the ground on which the world around 
them stands. 

It is this knowledge of the self and the non-self that helps 
the heroes in determining their relation with the world, 
and marking out for themselves the course of action that 
they ought to adopt, in order that they may live in Truth, 
and make the best use of their time, to the best of their 
abilities. 


LONDON 


To-day I went to see W., Torrington Square. From 
there we walked on to the Exchange and Bank, just at an 
Eastern Terminus of the tube-railway. Both are very ex- 
tensive and massive buildings, as is natural they should be! 


On my return I walked up to the Marble Arch, wh 
sat for a few minutes in the Hyde Park, that is so 
rightly and wrongly, in almost all the books that Indians — 
have written on England. The grass was very fresh..in,its.,.. 
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¢olour, and cool in its effect on the eye. I was tired and = 
¢ould not explore floral beauties of the Park. a 
_ But could not help noticing a green-clad warder of nature 2 
standing near me, with its livery spotted with pink flowers 
all over! Little pink things—these flowers made a lovely | 
sight against the green background of the trees. The sky 
‘was overcast with clouds, and reminded of the Indian Sravana 
in its milder exhibitions. 

The lightning and thunder and torrents of rain that 
agitate the heart and wet the eyes of separated lovers, find 
no place in the English sky ; and the light dark masses that _ 
float lazily across the vault above are never so threatening. 
Exposure to the rain for a few minutes here does not mean 
— India, a drenching in water that will reach your very 
skits 
In the evening I had a pretty long talk with my French 
neighbour. 


The range of information and the readiness with which 
they make use of it, is an admirable thing in the Western _ 
women. How ready in resource and apt in conversation 

they are! Of course, generations, or rather centuries of 

education and freedom have built up for them a character _ 
the backbone of which is very strong. Would the Indian 
‘women also were to have her emancipation likewise ! 


May 25th, 1906. 

Took a long afternoon walk in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens. The English May-month is blossoming. I was 
pleased at the sight of a number of flowers. There were the 
red cups of Lala, with up-turned eyes gazing into mine, and 
standing by the side of a lovely deep pink flower with a long 
‘stalk, and resembling the Indian Lotus, but growing out- 
side of water here... . 

On my way home C. met me and took me back to the 
Gardens. The fresh and cool and fertile greenness} that. 
‘meets the eye here is absent in India. I have been ine: 
tures at the sight and smell of the champa, moulsiri, g 
chameli, bel4, and other Indian flowers for hours, an 
have also seen some really soft green lawns in India; “for 
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instance, the one in the Alfred Park, Allahabad, or our own 
College there, but it is nothing in comparison with the natural 
velvety green of the parks that I see here. But I have 
not yet been affected by the fragrance of many flowers here, _ 
though I am sure the smell of some must be joyously sweet. 

Then the liveliness that you find here is, of course, no- 
where in India. This current is yet to be run on India’s — 
soil. 

Children, young men, old people, all enjoy themselves. 
Poverty, wealth, ill-health, and strength, all have their 
moments of sociability and genial cheerfulness. Not that, 
these things are not found in India; but social life is yet - 
in making in India, and there is no regulated and frequent 
manifestation of the fund of cheerfulness and joy that I 
know fills the Indian heart. 

The soft and at times subtle flow of conversation and 
friendly discussion, to which people here are accustomed, 
has not penetrated the family and society life at home. . . . 

We are a nation of philosophers, we think much and talk 
disturbs meditation. Then the restrictions under which our 
meals have to be taken, and the disregard of the hours at 
which we take them, are not conducive to promotion of 
social intercourse. 


In no few cases, the exquisite taste with which children 
are dressed in England is remarkable. Women here, as else- 
where, are, of course, mistresses of decoration. They seek 
beauty, possess beauty, and almost instinctively know the 


royal road to beauty. Choice, of colour, cloth and cut, ~~ 


which Englishwomen display, is very effective at times. 
A red dress from throat to ankle made a picturesque sight 
on the light green sward in the Park yeaterday. I have 
seen some really pleasant apparels on ladies here. But — 
simplicity and the flowing grace of the Indian Savi and — 
doopatia is also wanting. Again, the way in which the ¢orsets — 
are worn, and the contours of the upper Bee of the won Se 
body are exhibited is not at all edifying. Talk aft 
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May 26th, 1906. 

A walk with C. in Kensington Gardens in the afternoon. 
Early dinner at 5.40, then to His Majesty’s Theatre to see _ 
Nero. It was N.’s last night in the season, and my first ~ 
night to see Tree’s representation of the despotic Roman 
Emperor. Of course it is impossible to record all the im- 
pressions of the about three hours that I passed before the 
stage; but a few things may be mentioned. 

Tt needs no saying that the application of the latest 
inventions and discoveries of science made the scenic effect 

_ avery glorious thing. 

Lovely colours, rich and glowing, but so tastefully har- 
monized into a subdued whole. But these were nothing 
in comparison with the dresses and the obvious care and effort 
to revive on the London stage the vast variety of people in 
ancient Rome, 

ee dresses again were quite nothing compared with the 
acting. 

It is difficult to become an artist, but it is equally or even 
more difficult to appreciate an artist’s excellence. 

To admire a hero, one must be a hero himself (?). I have 
felt so little, so many times when I have been present at 
parties of music and singing of a truly high type; and all 
because I could not confidently say that I thoroughly in- 
telligently enjoyed and appreciated what was played or sung. 

Acting is neither low nor accidental nor commonplace 
in England. : 

Indeed it is raised, and from many standpoints rightly, 
to the dignity of an art. The histrionic art is something 
of which its professors are proud, and to prove the true 

‘nobility of which they consciously devote their lives to it. 

Such are the names of Mrs. Siddons and Sir Henry Irving 
among the dead, and of Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Tree and others - 
among the living. 

It is simply a treat to see Mr. Tree exalting the art of 
acting on the stage. By the effect that was produced-on 
me by his acting to-day, I wondered how much nervous energy. 

it must cost these chief actors to put themselves every | 
evening in the position of these great men—good and pad, 
‘wicked and immoral, cruel and heartless, indira.Gandhi ae 
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All the best artists, I fancy, are great because of their 
little things. 

They have great principles of work also. But although 
these principles may be understood and even acted upon 
their admiring disciples, it is in most cases found that the 
masters’ little happy touches are wanting in the pupils’ work. 
Two or three- things I noticed in Mr. Tree’s acting of 

Nero. 

In a scene he had some lilies with long stalks in his hand. 
His mother was telling him something which he liked not 
to hear. Such tremendous control over his mind Nero 
exhibited, that it evidently cost him great effort. Now in 
nature—human and otherwise—if you check one working 
of a force in one direction, it must shew itself in another. 

Great souls when at times they check their natural course 
of action in deference to the wishes of some one or for some 
considerations, become agitated and often look moody and 
not seldom burst into tears. 

Nero’s impatience was displayed by his scattering the 
petals of the lilies carelessly, and with an occasional passion- 
ate jerk and then finally having beaten the flowers away 
from the stalks against his knee, he threw the stalks away. 

__ This to my mind appears to have given a very life-like effect 
to the scene. 

In another scene he was clutching his hands, almost 
digging his fingers into the clenched palm of his hand; but 
this, of course, is rather a common gesture. 

Mrs. Tree also did her part of the tyrant’s mother very 
effectively. 

Then Miss Constance Collier played the heartless wife of 
_ Otho, pretty well. In fact there does not seem to be much 
complexity in that wife’s character, so many ordinary women 
must be playing the character in their drawing-rooms in 
London! ... 

Of the other scenes the scene of Caesar’s entry in triumph 
is well done. . . . or 

There was also an Eastern dance. By girls in flesh-col oured 
underwear and thin, but many-layered over-garments, danc: _ 
ing something like the Nautch-girls in India. For “* dancing 
I should rather say “ making gestures ”. 
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May 27th, 1906. 
-- Sunday, or rather Mist-day to-day. Very dull, drizzling, 
an indoor day. Still after supper I walked off umbrella in” 
hand to Edgware Road. Not much to be seen there. Still 
a number of people trod the pavement, most of them with 
open umbrellas and obviously getting about with a pur- 
Poses. 5. 

- On my way back home I was thinking of the enormous 
value and necessity of Work. Ideals, even the highest and 
noblest of them cannot by themselves bring salvation to 
man; he must see his own powers and opportunities, and 
set about to work towards his goal.in right earnest. I can- 
not explain why I am so egregiously procrastinating my most 
important purposes day after day. But the road of life 
along which I have travelled has been so rough and dutiless. 

But Act now Heart within and God o’erhead. Ah! for 
an inspirer to work and to success! ! 


May 28th, 1906. a 

A fine, in fact, a very fine day to-day, although a little 
warm. But so pleasant to keep the windows up and hear 
the cool whispers of the spirits of the air as they glide into 
and purify the house-air. The sky wears a clear blue robe, 
dotted about only with brown-white islets of clouds. The 
green trees standing in the spaces in front of the houses 
opposite ours tremble and shake all over as if in the merry 
enjoyment of the fine feast of sunshine they are having. 


to-day. 


From this morning, thoughts of Beauty, and Mystery, 


_ have haunted my imagination, and the heart has again 
_ awakened with the yearnings that agitated it before I met 





_-N. K. and his friendship gave them a lull for some time. 
Friendship, like Love, is a gift of heaven, and happy the man 
that has this gift from heaven on earth. Pure children, pure 
_ women, the bright white moon, the red rising sun, true deeds, 
___ however small, of faith and love and goodness, all these things 
ty have a peculiarly purifying and elevating-emect” 


- on the soul. 
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No death can be sadder or more cruel than that of Ideals. 

These imaginations calm, and literally link the earth 
to heaven above, and inspire men with a hope in a higher 
and better life, and with courage to bear with the roughness 
of our existence here. Woman, again, what a great mystery 
this presiding goddess of the hearth is ! 

So soft (?), so silent (?), and still exercising such a tre- 
mendous effect upon the thoughts and actions of mankind ! 

As a mother, as a sister, as a wife, as a friend—who would 
justly gauge her influence upon our lives? Indeed, she would 
seem to be the highest manifestation of divinity on the 
earth. : 

But then she can be so diabolical also—is it not a fact 
that an evil woman is more fiendish than even the Master 
of Evil ? : 

So great are her inventive, and persevering powers in 
pursuit of her unhallowed aims ! 

How many great men have not met with failure in their — 
schemes of life through her? Again, how many men have 
risen on the wing of glory or success, simply because she — 
encouraged and inspired them ? 

As Mahomet, whose first disciple was his elderly wife 
Khadijah. 

Life is a great mystery and my small powers of thought 
and intuition are quite astounded at its amazing subtlety. 
I put the problem away from mind, but again and again it 
forces itself into my mental life, and the result is always _ 
= — cry: “What is it? Who knows? Can I know 
it w > ” 


May 20th, 1906. sees 
The new little moon hung like a beautiful bala {a circular — 
ar ornament of gold) on the face of the sky. es 
“Beauty is Truth, ‘ 
Truth is Beauty.” 







This is some consolation, but there are moments ¥ 
the soul craves a clearer and fuller principle of life,an 
more philosophical explanation of the world. 

ae = = ee : aes : : esndieate ae 
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June 2nd, & 


go6. 
Paid a visit with M. to the National Gallery. Of course — 


the whole of it cannot be ‘“‘ done”’ in one day; and we re- 
turned after having been to the rooms which exhibit works 
of the French, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, Umbrian, Venetian 
and Florentine Schools of painters. 


ay 


GEVeR ONT ert be 


Because of my ignorance of the art of painting on its — 
technical side, it is impossible to record my impressions with — 


any amount of confidence. But whatever struck my layman’s 


eyes as beautiful may be mentioned. First of all in my — 
memory and admiration stands Raphael, very likely because — 
I had begun to love his great work before I left India. The — 
black and white sketches in his life in the Great Artists — 


series had won my youthful devotion for him. 
Pre-eminently Raphael is the painter of womanhood. 
especially in its maternal aspect and childhood. Almost 
every observer, however casual and superficial, is familiar 
with his Madonnas and children. The charm of such a sub- 


ject is eternal. So long as humanity is what it is, and so : 


long as the fundamental basis of our life remains as it is at 
present, we cannot but be charmed by the subject of mother- 
hood and babyhood, represented in any of the fine arts. 
Songs and pictures of love and of the fruits of love are 
by their very nature imbued with a peculiar attraction for 


us. Add to this necessary loveliness the deep spiritualism 
of the conception and fine perfection of the execution that ~ 
distinguish its treatment in the hands of Raphael, and we — 


are surrounded by a threefold or fourfold charm of maternity, 
childhood, spiritual and mystic imagination, and artistic 


representation of them on canvas. Our wonder and our ~ 


delight are further enhanced by the marvellous colours that 
glorify the picture, and evidently seem to defy Time. A 
little less than four centuries have rolled back to the eternity 


of the Past; millions of men, good and great, indifferent 3 


and humble, have sprung up and died; doms and 


countries have risen and fallen, since Raphael mixed his — 


colours and laid them on the canvas, and still they jsh 
so fresh and glowing—as if they were made yeste1 
I am as sensible of the strides that science andr 





; 


- art are making every year as anyone else, but the. thought... 
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has several times been suggested to me that in most of our 
works of art we are perhaps unable to put as much eternal 
value as the ancients did. 

Look at the Homeric and Virgilian productions in litera- 
ture, the Socratic and Platonic works in philosophy, the 
Grecian and Roman, and long before them the Egyptian 
builders of the Parthenon, Mycenean Caves, the Pyramids, 
Sphinx, the subterranean Halls and Palaces; look at these 
and then consider how long in comparison with these will 
the work of modern European artists last. Another thing 
in addition to the harmonious and gorgeous colours of Rap- 
hael that struck me, was the grouping of the figures, and the 
individualizing of the expression of thought and character 
in each face. 

All Art, to me it appears, catches and exhibits one par- 
ticular moment in a life or in nature, and of this moment it 
tries to give all the expressive details that are obvious on 
the surface. But all truly great art, will be also a record of 
the general features that give rise to these details, and these 
general features along with the details of the moment con- 
stitute the most subtle beauty of art, i.e. suggestiveness. 

All great art, like nature, only half reveals and half con- 
ceals the soul within. 

And the quality of what is so concealed is very elastic ; 
the eyes of the observer see as much as the soul behind the 
eye is capable of seeing. The rose that the flower-girl offers 
in the street for a halfpenny, is to her only worth that; to 
the young bride it is full of love and worth wearing next 
to her heart; to the botanist it suggests a species and a 
genus with their generic and specific attributes; to the 
painter it may be a compelling colour of nature worth being 
imitated by his pigment on canvas; to the fond father and 
mother, again, it may be a little thing of beauty and joy 
to sick Susan, who is ill and suffering in bed, and can neither 
go to school nor to play with her friends. So then points of 
view and different heights of these points of view, and“our 
estimates of things ordinary and _extraordinary,, always — 
depend upon the particular point from which we are viewing — 
it. A group of prim people will wink significantly, shyly anc 
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other great artist, as if they laid themselves open to the 
blame of being bacchanalian revellers themselves, if they — 

_ admiringly and freely looked at a picture in which excite- — 
ment of wine and youth and joyous spring nature glows - 
in brilliant eyes, and the feet are caught dancing in an ir- 
regular and more or less immodest (according to the stan- — 
dard of modesty) fashion ! 





Others, bolder, less prudish and more frank, will freely — 
feast their eyes on this display of human flesh, and human — 
vigour and beauty and art in the same picture. ase 

So the suggestiveness of Art depends upon the sentiments — 
and intellectual and imaginative calibre of the observer — 
himself. To my mind at times Raphael’s and his contem- — 
poraries’ Art seems to mark the boundary line between the — 
medieval and the modern world. The old age is still there, 
though it is passing away, and the new world has comethere, — 
though it is not yet fully revealed. 2 

Religion was the life of the medieval and pre-medieval — 
Surape : Se much of religion spelt the decay of those good — 
0. ys Sje “as 

But even in its decay and till long after, it remained — 
a very potent and fundamental principle of European life ~ 
and thought. This is evident from the way in which all 
art seems to have so much Biblical matter in it. Literature, — 





Suh 


at 


- poetry, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, illumination — 
~ of manuscripts, drama, pottery, etc., all are full of biblical — 
subjects and biblical mode of viewing things. So early — 
- Florentine, and Umbrian in particular, and almost all other — 
European artists, in general, have for the subjects of most E: 
of their best works the incidents related in the Bible; Rap- — 
hael’s work deals mostly with Christ’s family. The marriage — 

__ of the Virgin, the entombment of Christ, the Assumption of 
_ the Virgin, and several Madonnas and children—are some 
~ of this group of pictures. Pp ee 
__ I do not believe in the divine paternity of Christ asset 
forth, except in so far as every man has the spark of Divinity 
_and immortality in him, and Christ, because of His 
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and life devoted to the purification of humanity, manifested — 
this Divine Spirit more than others. So His life and teachings 
have a peculiar value and beauty of their own—‘‘ drawing — 
all men unto Him” if the spirit is awakened. 
: I do not know if Raphael believed in the theological 
interpretation of Christ’s life. Perhaps he did. But I am — 

sure that his subject was lofty, inspiring, and overflowing” 
with a nobility so rare, selfless and pure of thought and — 
deed, that it is no wonder it has outlasted the twenty cen- 
turies separating his age from ours... . 
The subject of Raphael, Christ, was such a transcendent —_ 
character! ... Stoo 
All the great world reformers have been peculiarly con- — 
‘scious of their self-importance. Moses was convinced of — 
the great formula: I AM. Christ knew himself to be The 
Son of God. Mahomet declared himself to be the Only Prophet 
of God. Krishna believed evidently in his own identity with 
God. Rama was God too, Gautama Buddha attained Nir- 
vana, i.e. the only Divinity that Buddhism recognizes. Our 
own Lord Mahavira, so far as I think, must have declared — 
himself to be almost the last of those who realized the Divine 
Ideal, that is possible in Jainism. 
The great purity and mystery of Christ’s life is a fact 
of history. His early life, his parents, his disciples and 
- friends, and followers, and his tragic end, all become impor- 
tant and impressive. And these are painted by most artists. 
The “death especially is extremely painful, and the sight — 
of the large number of pictures of the scene becomes sicken- 
ing in the end. It becomes impossible not to turn away 
in something like pain from the sight of the blood-stained — 
cross, and streams of blood flowing from ghastly gashes in — 
‘that pure, human divine flesh... . a 
But suffering makes men wise and makes them great, — 
and who knows by how much less the reverence of and de- ~ 
votion to Christ would have been, had not the Pilate sentenced — 
Him to be executed on the Cross between two robbers? — 
Mary is always represented as almost a_personifi 
pure and chaste womanhood. a 
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One picture of Raphael’s, the “ Ansidei Madonna ”’ is 
worth £70,000. Another one with the same subject, but 
seven figures (the Ans. Mad. has only four figures) was shewn 
to me by an old gentleman with artistic leanings, as having 
cost £100,000... . 

Before coming to the Rokeby Venus, I must say a word 
about Canaletto’s pictures of Venice. His great mastery 
of details, with which he has filled his numerous and large 
paintings of his native city, is very remarkable along with 
the fancy that makes him give noticeable shades of light 
and darkness. . . . 

Two more pictures that held me—the names of the artists 
I forget—in one the Virgin is praying with a slightly up- 
turned face, and lips of the most sweetly contagious purity. 
I could hardly help saying to myself, “‘ It is purifying oneself 
to behold this face and these lips.” The other picture con- 
tained a young Christ and another figure; both radiant 
with innocence, intelligence, and that brilliant power which — 
is seen in those who are above Evil. Here also the expression 
of the eyes and mouth, just budding into a smile, was most 
refreshing. 

Now I come to Velazquez’ ‘“ Venus”, that has cost 
45,000. E 

It rather disappointed me. I would concede that as a — 
specimen of flesh painting it may be a first-class work of 
art; but as an ideally beautiful woman, ‘‘ Venus ”” seems to 
me to be most disappointing. Very slim, almost bony m 
form, and no sign of the voluptuous sensuousness that one 
associates with the idea of Venus—so, as Venus this repre- 
sentation appeared to me to be very insignificant . -- ; 
cannot call a woman with the form of Velazquez’ “ Venus 
an irresistible goddess of Beauty! While the Cupid that 
holds the not-very-wonderful face of his mother in the mirror, 
is unusually big-bellied, even for a child. Bie 

From this standpoint Corressio’s Venus in “ Mercury, — 
te and Cupid” appeared to me to be much more satis: — 
factory. [ee 

Velazquez’ ‘‘ Christ at the Column ’’, with its unforgett 
expression of the eyes, and impressive display of muscle 

withthe hands swollen by being tied with cords, 


? 
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_ rods with which he was beaten at his feet, and the praying 
child approaching the Redeemer, are all manifestations of 
a high quality of art—although the angel behind the praying 
child would seem more like a winged worldling than a material- 
ized spirit of the Empyrean ! k 


June 6th, 1906. 

Again with Mr. M. visited the British Museum. We 
went over the illuminated scrolls of the Italian, French and 
British schools ; and the literary, royal and other autographs 
in the adjoining room. I think most of the scrolls, which 
are decorated with marvellous illumination work, are parch- 
ments. If not it is a double wonder that the outlines and 
colours on the fifteenth and sixteenth-century paper are 
as fresh as if they had been painted centuries later. These 
illuminations are a miniature art of painting, and the subjects 
are mostly Biblical as in pictures. 

But there are other subjects also. I noticed one which — 
was beautifully finished, I think. It was a story completed 
in two paintings. Prayer and perhaps repentance also in 
the first, with palatial buildings, large staircase, and other 
details of human habitations in the background ; and sacri- 
fice on a woodland altar, standing in the centre of a beautiful 
— grass plot in the other. A harp lies on the ground 
in both. 

Of the autographs several interested me. In the royal 
ones there is Napoleon’s letter intercepted by Nelson, wherein - 
Napoleon says that he is disgusted with the world’s ways, 
and wishes to retire from public life. This in 1798-9. 

Another one is Henrietta Maria’s letter to Charles II 
(then Prince of Wales)—that if he does not take his medicine 

‘like a good boy, she will come over herself and make him 
take it. Of the literary autographs, almost all had their 
interest, as so many writers were known to me in literature; _ 
but Tennyson’s Epilogue to the Idylis of the King, in which 
he dedicates the work to Queen Victoria ; C. Bronte’s neve] 
in a most small but clear handwriting; Keat’s H 






Milton’s Commonplace Book ; and many others were spec ally 
interesting to me. Byron’s letter to his agents in one on 
from Greece is quite Byronic; in its cynicism, — 
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broken fortunes of the writer. Tennyson’s letter with its 

_ pyramid of correspondence is also noteworthy. In the 
_. Upper rooms I noticed a mummy, wonderfully preserved, 
__ and sending a creeping thrill through me as I thought how 
it represented death in life, and life in death. Many terra- 
cotta moulds for masks, classical figures, etc., etc., were 

~ there too. 





: Saturday, June oth, 1906. ee 
Went with W. to the Indian restaurant where we took 
- our dinner, and then went via St. James’s Park to Earl’s — 
Court Exhibition of Austrian goods and industries. A 
beautiful dreamland were the Exhibition grounds with their 
red, yellow, green and white lights. 





_Frday, June 15th, 1906. =z 
Went to Oxford. Met Dr. J. Very kind and polite. 
Ah! how unlike the Principals of Indian Colleges! . 


The Undergraduates are much as their Indian prototypes 
—mild before the authorities . .. mischievous at thei 
__ backs, and maintaining a sort of free-masonry of talk and 
free gestures among themselves. One thing is certain. They 
are livelier, sturdier looking than the Indian students as 4 
_ Whole. When I saw so many undergrads walking and in 
_ Oxford, I grew at least ten years younger. I felt as I could 
feel when I was reading for my B.A. in India. After 
what is life without youth and jollity ? 
It may be that young men being so full of energy 
not grudge a portion of it to excesses, but with what a | 
__ heart they yield even to this prodigality ! Most young 
_ do not see any harm mental or moral in their little 
tures. Anyhow Youth is Life, and the road down 
side of the hill is, to say the best of it, tedious and mel 
Ob. for 2 perpetual youth! A life of love, vigour,. 
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Sunday, June 17th, 1906. 


Dined in G—— I—— Hall. Took a walk in Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, Oxford Street, etc. Observed many 
men and women. In Hyde Park, many orators were holding — 
forth on religious, political and other topics. 

If the Englishman has, besides organization and patriot- 
ism, anything more than others, it is ‘‘ cheek”. He has 
such self-confidence, almost self-complacency. . . . 

A neighbouring fellow wielder of the tongue, wore a 
long beard that shook in the air and played on his breast, 


as he preached much the same lesson to kis portion of the 


audience. 

Then there were the inevitable streams of humanity 
flowing through the roads and walks, dressed in their Sunday 
best and moving to and fro, some for love, some for money, 
some for mischief, and all, I thought, in obedience to the 
laws of nature, according to which humanity must reach 
the goal to which the whole creation moves. In Oxford 
Street I noticed some agents of Mammon or Satan walking 
in lovely tenements of clay, and dressed with noticeable 
taste. 


Tuesday, June 19th, 1906. : 
Dinner in G—— I—— then Alhambra. Such a lovely 
effect upon the eyes and ears. Gorgeous colours; laby- — 
rinthine dances and sight of sight-seeing humanity. The — 
frivolities of, and the great art of living in a town. ...— 
On the stage some wonderful sleights of hand. . . . Glori- — 
ous dances in which dozens of young girls took part... . 
The wedding procession of King Alphonso and Princess 
Ena, shewn in excellent bioscope. Another scene of Rhine — 
falls, and a scene along a coast, were lovely too. 
Science is great no doubt! Back home about midnight. — 


June 28th, 1906. 
Heard from Oxford. Dr. J. wants me to be there by — 
October roth, 1906. - Emenee 


Saturday, July 7th; 1907. 
_Aiter inch went from Ludgate Hill to Crystal Pa 
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and mythological personages ; Samson, the slaughter of the 
innocent ; David, Ariadne, Perseus, etc. : 
In fact, it seems to be a happy idea to have distributed — 
these representatives of the sculptural art all over the Palace — 
grounds. . . . We went in to see the Fire of London, 1666; ~ 
a representation of the event which, not inaccurate so far — 
as it went, was surely incomplete and unlife-like mostly! 
Then we had tea; after that went in to the ‘“‘ Siege of — 
Paris’’; a huge portrayal of the great event on the inner 
surface of a large dome. It must have cost the painter a 
tremendous amount of imagination to conceive and paint 
such a mass of details—human and natural—on canvas. 


Si ESO he Jocks he Sai 


After various other sights and “‘ wonders’’ we made a — 
move to the Aviary and the Aquarium. Various kinds of 
fish, birds, monkeys, etc., were there. And some captives 
that saw us from their prisons struggled and cried pathetically. 
Man, it would seem, prizes liberty only for himself! What 
a proof of his egregious vanity and selfishness ! 

But when for centuries he could enslave men and women, 
and now in many instances does the same under less odious 
names and forms, there is no wonder that he cannot perceive 
the injustice of encaging the birds and beasts of the woods. 
From this fish and birds’ jail we went on to the Fairy Archi- 
pelago, with its various water-wonders, not very “ thrilling 
some of them after all. Then we saw an Indian inviting — 
people to see his “Sensation of the World”. He was clad — 
in some Indian clothes. He showed several tricks—but 
Indian hospitality is still alive ! Be 

This man for a few minutes insisted that he would not — 
take any admission-fee from us! Of course we paid him, 
but the man’s feeling is such a proof of the life that still — 
under-runs in an Indian’s veins. ee 

From here we went and had a look into the Peye 

es: 0 











_ and Spanish Halls, with their statues, sphinxes, 
God, etc., and the highly refined architectural wor' 
a m artists; and then interviews with Prince Co 
_ the Russian dwarf, twenty-three inches high, and suppose 
to be the smallest living man in the world ; andthens#! ee 
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| French giant, the tallest specimen of male humanity known, 
After these, we went homewards to Ludgate Hill, from there 
| to the Indian Restaurant where we dined at 10 p.m., and 
thence by Constitutional Walk to Hyde Park. The moon 

was high and bright in the sky, and a delicious coolness filled 

the air as we sat on a bench, and lingered in front of the 
| moonlit sward that stretched so charmingly before us. From 
there to Marble Arch and home. 


_ —- July 10th, 1906. 
| To St. James’s Park Station at 4 p.m. to hear the Hon. 
G. K.G. read a paper at Caxton Hall on Self-Government 
in India. Lord Reay, and then Sir Wm. Wedderburn, was in 
the chair. In his paper, Mr. G. called attention to the grow- 
ing discontent of the educated classes of India, and the 
urgency of the Government taking measures to win back 
their confidence and faith in the British administration, and 
| in the readiness of the English to redeem the pledges given 
j by the Sovereign in 1833 and 1858; to the great need of the 
tulers of India recognizing ultimate Self-Government: as 
the goal of Indian rule, and not only to recognize it but 
to take measures to go towards that goal, and to avoid the 
steps that take us away from it; to the necessity of giving 
more representation to the people on the Viceroy’s and the 
Governors’ Legislative and Executive Councils, and to the 
Higher Indian Services; to the need of making elementary 
education free, and then by degrees compulsory; to hold 
the examinations for I.C.S., I.M.S., etc., in India, also simul- 
_ taneously with London examinations. . .. Other speakers 
followed, some opposing Mr. G.’s speech, others agreeing, 
or partially, with it, putting forth many facts and figures for 
and against ; finally Mr. G. briefly replied to criticisms, and 
showed also from facts and figures that free and compulsory 
education could not cost more than six million pounds at 
the most (someone had stated sixteen), and that he himself 
did not ask for immediate Self-Government for India, but 
for decided steps in that direction. re ee 


July i9th, 1906. i 
Days roll into weeks and months, and yearly Iam 


on to the vast unknown which is eternal and mysterious =. . _ 
hes j BES ss = as ‘ = = “Indira Gandhi yobs 
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I seem to be a walking monument of speechless sorrow. — 
_ Death is too certain to be ignored in life, and its chief fas- — 
-__ ¢ination lies in the fact that it mostly comes before we have — 
‘ even had a faint idea of what we should do in life. Often — 
: when we see how we ought to steer in the troubled waters of — 
life, our boat is at the irresistible brink of the great foams — 
of the deep falls which lead to the other world. SB 
During the last one week I have heard of the death o 
Mr. K. J., Principal of J. College, and of Lady C. 2 
Mr. K. J. committed suicide, it is alleged, on hearing of, 
and in deep sorrow at, his father’s death. K. J. had much ~ 
poetry in him; his view of life was extremely serious. 
It seems to have been a dream of great latent Beauty 
: which the eyes of the masses seldom perceived. The last 
that I saw or remember of him was his Lecture on Literature — 
after the Allahabad University Convocation of 1905. = 
He upheld the glory of classics and deprecated in no 
uncertain terms and with not a little dry emphasis the modern 
society tastes for the novels and play of the season. Person- 
ally, he conceived a rather high opinion of me in 1903 ; and 
once expressed a desire of seeing me. But I was too sh 
and reserved to go to see him when he was at Allahabad. — 
It is curious that it is chiefly people with a more or less tr : 
cast of mind that seem to appreciate me a little. N.K. met — 
me and thought me his twin soul almost about two years 
before he vanished into the arms of Death. . .. a 
Then P. K. himself, with all his bravery and resolute and 
practical will, has a secret vein of deep sadness in him, an 
_ perhaps my friendship with him runs along that vem. 4 ~ 
__ think that J.’s tragic end shows the existence of some bitt 2 

element in his soul and mind, which made him admire t 

sadness of the effusion on romantic things which he had to ~ 
read in April, 1903. ee 
_._ This is to what independent thought of the problem 
Life, Beauty and Truth, leads in the end. Lady €. and! 
husband have been rather an example of romance jit ee 
life, in my eyes, and I feel sad on the death of the fo: pe mage 

_ Alas ! even the eternities of human natures are suspenee® 
-when Death knocks at the door of Life; what a tremenco 
continuous tribute has Life to offer to ugly Death!’ 


“== Centte-tor tte 
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Dire despair must fill the heart that believes in an entire 
cessation of all mental, moral and emotional activity at death. 

Tf love with all its holy flame of passionate selflessness, 
_if the divine impulse of sacrificing the self for others, if the — 
eager desire to penetrate through things into the centre of 


their being, and all relative desires and deeds, were to come — 


to an end with “life ’’, Life must lose much of its charm. 
Love must become a silly pastime of a blind baby, self- 
sacrifice a foolish foregoing of the success or enjoyment of - 
the present, and pursuit of Truth a most fruitless and futile 
waste of time in the free field of Folly and Ignorance. 

But what should Life be without Love, without Self- 
Sacrifice, and without a craving for Knowledge? An in- 
tolerable wilderness ; whereas with these it is a garden full 
of the flowers of blooming deeds and budding hopes. Hope - 
is a great thing; but what guarantee that it is not a delusion 
in league with Death, and only an elusive veil, that covers 
the stern and ugly realities that constitute life ? 

If the ‘‘ dead” could but tell us what they see and feel 
beyond the grave! What a help in the solution of the prob- 
lem of life they would be ! 

: Christ, Buddha, Mahomed, the lovely Krishna, the dutiful 

Ramachandra, our own great Tirthankaras, all have sounded 
the depths of the ocean of Death or Life! All have sailed 
on to the lands beyond; but even their great personalities — 


have left no incontrovertible message to the suffering human- 


ity, for which they did and endured so much. 

The poets too have sung us many songs of that land of_ 
mystery while they were here, but their tongues too have — 
become silent when they reached the land of those songs! — 

‘Keats and Shelley, Shakespeare and Kalidasa and Homer, 
Dante and Goethe—all have become speechlessly thoughtful! — 
Silence is the certain rule of life in death-land, usward, at _ 
= Perhaps well—Truth could not, or should not, always — 

borne. - 


Saturday, July 28th, 1906. pherr 
Grand Nature! A ined mn 
Chelsea, inspiring young hearts to beat in unison! 
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The midnight laughing moon calmly overlooking the 
devoted, passionate love of Romeo and Juliet, and Lorenzo — 


and Jessica, or of that strong pair of amants feroces et pas- — 
stounés, Anthony and Cleopatra—what an inexhaustible fund — 
of beauty have we got in Nature—this immortal, ever-old — 
ever-new Lady of human thought ! 


Sunday, July 29th, 1906. 3 
1.30 p.m. P.K. haunted my vision for a moment, as — 
if he were sorrowing and needing my sympathy. . . . 





Monday, July 30th, 1906. Bs 
After lunch to Mme. Tussaud’s Waxworks. The art of — 
wax-modelling seems to be represented to perfection in her — 
very well-filled halls; Kings, Queens, Statesmen, Poets, — 
Artists, Soldiers, Generals, Criminals—all are shewn in 3 
numbers. Most representations are life-like, but still life- bes 
less! The breath that has fled returns not... . 
“The Chamber of Horrors” and Napoleon’s Rooms are — 
full of tragedy and the seamy side of life, with the charming — 
exception of Childrens’ Gallery. 
Napoleon was indeed the man who lived, forcefully and — 
aimfully. His iron will, his adamantine resolutions, moulded — 
his environments. Whatever he wished to do, he did, but — 
after all he was a man, and had a man’s limited capacity. — 
He could not conquer the whole world in the light of — 
the vigorous civilization of the earlier part of the nineteenth — ; 
century. But still he has left his mould on the European — 
world after him. To me, however, the chief attraction m 
him is his masterful personality; his intense individuality. 
He had a “ life of his own ” in a most remarkable way. fee: 
To make the throned seats of the crowned heads of Europe 
unsteady was a work which no ordinarily extraordinary — 
man could do. May we not say ; Napoleon is the Shakespeare _ 
of war? Again the lesson is forced on us to what heights — 
undivided attention can take a man... . Pe eee 
: I was further affected by the waxworks repres ae 
- Queen Mary’s execution, the murder of the Princes! a ESS 
_ Tower; Gordon’s last stand at Khartoum ; Queen Victoria s- 
first information that William IV had died leaving, her, Qu 
_of England. — : heen 
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The Egyptian snake-charmer is lovely, as is also ‘‘ the 
babes sleeping in the wood”. The Tiger Hunt is a forceful 
tableau. Other things are very interesting or amusing. 

In the evening after reading Zola a bit, I wanted air, 
and went out and sat about an hour and a half in Hyde 
Park and then returned. 

Saw nothing very noticeable to-day. But as I saw a 
woman (of easy virtue, she looked) lurking about on the 
pavement, a feeling of pain not unmixed with pity shot 
through my mind. Disgust is a feeling which some of the 
high-class (!)—excite. But these poor creatures—Oh ! their 
life must be a dark, empty misery. Woe to the hour that 
dragged them into the world! But Karmas must fructify ; 
and the only greatness of man lies in the fact that he can 
create his own Karmas, good or bad, within certain limits 
of course. 

It is midnight now, calm as a baby slumbering, or as 
moonlight casting a silver veil over the calm blue surface 
of the desert-sea, where the little soughing and the dead, 
dull ocean-sounds are the only interrupters of the death- 
like silence of wild nature. What do these poor women know 
of the immortal and great entity that they each possess, 
in fact, are ? 2 

A rich man who knows not the extent or character of 
his wealth is indeed a miserably poor man!! There is a 


. very striking and hopeful article in the Times to-day on 


Indian affairs. The birth of a new spirit in India is recog- 


_ nized with evident reluctance, and a view to its certain 


effects on the relations of India to England. 


August 26th, 1906. 

A strange and wild unrest in my breast! I perceive 
a very lovely and fascinating something around me; but 
I seem incapable of acquiring it. Great is the burden of 
truth; and extremely dazzling, almost overpowering, is 
the light that penetrates our souls when we are very, very 
highly excited. ts EZ 

Work, sure and concentrated, is demanded by ae — 
duty—but in what direction? Alas for the unfixity” 1) ees 


_ resolutions. Of all deceptions, self-deception is the WOFst:. | 


~ Centre, 
a. Sn ew 
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of all. The lesson of self-knowledge, self-limitation, is th 
most difficult to learn. A well-defined ideal is the first con- 
dition of a successful life. I have not yet seen the idea 
A thousand keen emotions, impressions, likelihoods an 
possibilities shoot through my brain and make it feel 
a mad whirlwind of thought and emotion; and still T 
no nearer my goal. The life of Goethe, to which I am ag 
attracted, unfolds a very magnificent tale of self-cul 
In fact nothing succeeds in life but success! Mere voliti 
although it is much better than inactivity, does not comm 
success, and does not deserve it, too. The world, as ever, 
is “‘ blind to all that might have been’’. But the mere 
to rise is a great gain towards ennobling one’s life. It 
not even the gloriously selfish in Goethe that I pine ft 
It is rather to come nearer to the truth of my real pow 
and experiences. I want to possess, to enjoy, what I alree 
have by nature. Z 
Self-realization seems to be my present disease. 
beautiful freedom pervades my being! But I feel the 
treme need of training. The eyes see colours and designs a8 
round. The ears hear sounds and songs everywhere; 
mind feels emotions and thoughts rising in it—but all 
haphazard fashion. I lack the skill of arranging all th 
material and weaving it into one solid, designed whole. 
























Although we are the architects of our own fortunes 4 


August 27th, 1906. 
Another bit of extremely fascinating mystery ! Wo 
hood is a peculiarly interesting problem ! : 
_ My highest ideas and enjoyment of Art and Poetry ha 
been based upon woman as much as, if not more tan, 
Nature with her vast, calm, deep, pure, celestial m 
space, and the ceaseless run of the solar system aft 
Mystery charms me, pacifies me, and agitates ™ 
malady of my inner nature is so subject to the cure of. 


_~ A lovely woman is a symbol of delight and piltitys 
s almost sacred because her sex is the sex 
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A fair woman, again, suggests—goodness knows how—such _ 
secret aspirations towards higher things. ... Juliet with 
her naive, divine devotion to Romeo; and Cleopatra with — 
her brilliant imagination and overwhelming passion, and 
irresistible coquetry, are influences of which I can hardly 
rid my blood or soul. Before the maiden of Verona and the — 
Queen of Egypt, all philosophy flies from me, and I am left 
entranced before a beautiful vision that throws a flood of 
light and happiness in the soul. 


September 3rd, 1906. 


I, of course, held the divine nature of man and his possible 
evolution further towards divinity. ... I have been think- 
ing of another thing for the last three or four days; that 
happiness is the acquisition of genial work. Not work, but 
want of genial work to which the soul applied itself ‘with 
passion, is the true cause of unhappiness. . . . About 11 a.m. 

I went with an intelligent acquaintance to the Wallace 

__ Collection of pictures. Among the oil paintings, some of the 
: pictures by Murillo, Greuze, and Van Dyck, are really de- 
___lightful. What can pictures not suggest to us? And poetry — 
__—such suggestive expression of the human mind, in emotional — 
and rhythmical language as delights, purifies and elevates — 
. the soul. Then 7ruii—is permanent ;that which passes — 
away is not Truth. Men pass away, ‘the spirit remains— 
spirit is truth ! Say ‘‘ human nature remains ” and is there=- 
fore truth. Individual flowers decay, but their nature re- ~ 
mains; their capacity to excite and please the smelling- 
sense of man is truth. Beauty is that which pleases and - 
purifies, and is permanent, e.g. lovely forms of men end 
women and children, and of their statues and pictures, are — 
_truth, in so far that as long as they last they 
_ because the power of pleasing is permanent in the gorm 
which they have. Nature, then, is beautiful in the-s 
Stars; eFie"llumnton with bata ee as: 

: So ee ee vers 
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are playing innocently, is another object of truth and beauty 
The free play of emotions is the pursuit of enjoyment. 
























Goethe (he) pursued a lonely road. 
His eyes on nature’s plan ; 

Neither made man too much a god, 
Nor God too much a man. 
Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 
Must labour! must resign 

His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine. 


Wednesday, September 5th, 1906. 
People generalize a universal truth from one single exper 
ence. Truth, after all, is what one individual consciousness 
can thoroughly realize. 
Day after day I am becoming sad and terrified at my ~ 
inability to do anything in life. And why? Again, because ~ 
of lack of a clear vision of what I should do, and what I cam — 
do best. This perpetual moving to and fro between Art 
and Philosophy, between Reason and Mysticism, betw 
Law and Politics, Law and Poetry, etc., makes a wreck 
But this should not frighten me, so long as I do not gro 
foolishly idle and my indecision turn into inactivity ane 
indifference to a high—the very highest ideal of life. 


Conventionality depresses me; but freedom of tho 
and emotions liberates the secret springs of joy and 
in my inner being. But alas! I cannot touch these wells 
~ happy life, at my will. Certain stimulus is an essen 

inspiration. ... : 
A thought. The real sovereignty in this world is on€ 
Ideas, and especially if ideas are translated into # 
Christ and others, Mahavira and more, had univer 
which they realized in their lives, Nee pees 
they make the inspiration of thousands uman 
The period of youth is the most hopeful, most fruitful 


ee .. 
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of activity ; and if I cannot guide my passions into a useful 


direction now, my present life is lost. 


Outside, the moon in the sky is of a lovely brightness. 
The space unattainable extends deep and pure to where we 
cannot reach even by our imagination... . 

It is easy to criticize Christ or Mahomet or Buddha, 
but the real beauty of their life would seem to be its extreme 
plainness. It is so simple that we think at times anyone 
could live it. But the high thoughts that this plain living 
went with, give to it its grandeur and its power in time. . . . 

But will these names also not perish in time? Will not 
races of men follow who will not know there was a Christ, 
a Krishna or a Buddha ? 


Tuesday, September t1th, 1906. 

To Oxford to-day with M. to look for lodgings. In the 
evening a lovely star-studded sky! Do they not always 
claim me? Read La Saison a4 Baia by Hugues Rebell, and 
much fascinated by the following lullaby : 


Mon mignon est endormi; 

Dors, ma colombe ! 

Et vous, piailleuses de pies, 

Il faudra donc vous tordre le bec ? 
Mon Mignon est endormi ; 

Dors, mon petit. 

Amies—tu mon sein, est il bien tien ? 
S’approche ta bonchette adorée ; 

Mon Mignon est endormi ; 

Dors, ma colombe ! 


Was reminded of Harishchandra’s Paraj. 


Sunday, September 23rd, 1906. 
Have been reading much of Law, Jurisprudence ani 


beautiful. What would we be without law! Life, fre 
lappiness, all would be things of the past, and 


Roman Law mainly. This branch of knowledge ot 


a 
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- Woman again! How can I write anything without 
‘Such supreme attraction in her is unanalyzable. I 
enjoy this charming part of nature—cannot give 
for it. Her sight is a pleasure—even the cunning and s 
beautifying motives of her actions—her love is ¢ 
and I fear I am weaker than Adam! A friend was 
me the other day that I am too outspoken, and le 
see my heart a bit too much—indeed I lack the socia. 
of dissimulation. Great defect; shall try, if possih 
cultivate it. : 


October 18th, 1906. ae 
I have been here a week, and matriculated, and a 
at ——. Oxford is a lovely place, and I feel younge 
more living... . I have met D.H. (M.A.), a man of S 
worth, and to me it seems a man of action. AlthoughI¢ 
not agree with all his views, yet I find them forceful au 
practical. s 


Sunday, October 28th, 1906. 
= Dark is my life. I totter backwards and forwards 0” 
the path of living, and know not what I am nor where +’ 
- A deep sorrow, thick and cold, saturates my very 0© 
-. . . Love was never mine, Friendship shone, fitfull 
If we know the nature of things on the other side 
grave, N. K. already must know more things than E 
“was not quite what I should have been to him. But 
so indulgent, kind and forgiving. Will he not excuse 
- nowalso? I do long to hold some intercourse with his 5 
_—do the “‘ dead” really care for the “ living ee ae 
Life. What is it? It is only thinking your tho’ 
~ doing what they suggest. Life is a life of ones ¢ 
-else is sham. ees 
_ That which actuates every atom of my 
jat alone is my life. We are so much § 
shows. 0 God—but 7s there one 
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Iwas denying His existence to S. (Exeter College). Tf there is 
a God, Tam Tightly suffering for my blasphemy. So many 


~ men believe in Him; may He not be a fact? But most of 





% 

$ 

BE 
* 
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these believers never try to analyze their conception of — 
Him. 


The bells that are ringing in the cig are foreign. 
But lo! these are the symbol of the eternity of Christ. His 
sufferings, His teachings, His life and character regenerated 
the world ; and a token is the ringing of the bells in Oxford, 
Paris, Melbourne and New York ! 

The great power of thought, of a life! Truth and in- 
dependence will endure. 

Humanity will treasure up what concerns humanity. If 
you work for love, love will inherit force. If you work for 
the soul of man, the soul of man will expand. 

Is Law my life work ? 

Tt means pleading cases and making money. I may do 
the first, but I am not fit for the other—my spirit recoils — 
from the detailed exertion that is necessary for ‘* making 
money ’ 

Someone whispers to me, ‘Live; evolve your soul; 
search the truth.”’ Why did I not die in 1902, when the 


choice was given to me? I chose a life of wandering, and — 


here I am; wandering from literature to philosophy, to 
social 


“history, to ‘antiquity, to religion, to journalism, to 


ietoens: ‘to law! And to all in my small, despicable, desultory 


: fashion. 


= November 1st, 1906. 


Went to take tea with S., and three more Exeter men. 
The thing is this, it is rather jate in the day for me to make 
myself at home in Society. My = shyness is confirmed, 


and a certain philosophizing mood underruns my thought. 


Not only in English, but even in Indian society, I feel <= 


3 certain inward check. | 
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Then a mock concert in the College Hall. Some of » 
tunes played and ‘sung were really nice, e.g. “‘ Mary was 
Maid Modest and Content’, and “ Molly, my Irish Molly”. 
But besides, there was much musical noise and noisy mu: 

Again in the Hall, I was moralizing. I felt the beauty a 
power of youth, and wished to feel young; but my vet 
wish showed that too much thinking had frightened youth 
away. 
Youth is light and gay and jolly and unrestrained. Thought 
is otherwise. Enjoy or analyze! But here I lost enjoym« 
in analysis! I could be quite as gay as the gayest here 
1897 or 1899—but why am I always looking back to 
past ? Rather a curious way this, of walking, looking alway 
away back from the goal in view ! a 

The Present is dreamy, and the Future dim for me. 

However, I cannot miss descending the slope of life, @ 
let see the point where I stop in light and flowers, or darkne 
and thorns. Who knows? Death has almost become lovehe 
than Love to me. Love has become impossible, friend 
is in trouble, life is dark. What remains then but the eterna 
halls of the Skeleton Emperor? .. . @ 

Shelley was in Oxford—which is a strangely full thought. 
And whips me with fascinating thongs ! 


November 22nd, 1906. 


But what is man, what are his essential instincts, Bl 
chief characteristics? He is made of flesh, with somethin 
infusing this flesh with consciousness, with intelligence 
flesh connects him with the animal world, the same instincts 
of ee and self-continuation with beasts 
BardS.c5°.-- 


At all events the instincts of self-preservation ‘a 
continuation are not distinctly human.  Reasoming « 
wolition. Of these, desires and wishes are obviously 

im the animals also. As to reasoning, I should * 
animals display this too. As animals are capable o! 
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give warning to their fellows in case of danger. To that 
extent they must have reason. 

But abstraction and generalization (conscious) seem to 
be wanting in them. 


Sunday, November 25th, 1906. 

Took a long walk in the avenue along the meadow, and 
was full of curious thoughts! .. . 

The origin of man is a most mysterious thing. One would 
like to feel, at least for once, what this rational brute must 
have felt in its aboriginal conditions. .. . 

Then, as to the likely characteristics, mental and emotional 
and physical, of this earliest man! We can be pretty sure 
about some which we possess to-day! Self-beautification 
later on would seem to be the third primary instinct... . 
The principle of life that may be called the soul inhabits the 
body, and does not want to leave it for some time at least 
in most cases, for as long as it can possibly keep it going— 
this is self-preservation. Self-continuation is, in a way, 
implied in the other; it being in fact the attempt to let the 
existence of the union of soul and body continue in time. 


People who go in for celibacy are not the rule in life ! 
They are exceptions, and generally give prominence to the 
inner self, the non-corporeal member of this company of two 
that we call “‘Man”. Their instincts in many cases would 
appear to be not to have children of flesh, but children of 
their mind. 


The ball of life once set rolling goes on moving and becom- 
ing more and more complex, till it unrolls itself into the 
Egyptian Kingdoms, the Indian Mahabharata, the Greek 
States, the Roman Empire, and still onwards in time into 
the British Empire, and, further on into goodness knows 
what! It must be after the evolution of the idea of “mine” 
and “ thine ” that the civilized greed, the idea of self-béduti- 
fication arises. Better than the others in body, mind=lar 
belongings ; this aim will sink deep down into the ; 
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ness of man, and a very considerable portion of his life-wor 
will rest upon this primal foundation. : 
lean fancy at times that the mischievous gods are sprea 
_ . ing these big sheets of Empires and Civilizations, as a drap 
~ unfolds his pieces of cloth before the customer ; the ligh 
__ of time rests upon them a moment and the next they ar 
_ gathered up again, to make room for the others. How long 
_ this displaying of the wares will continue? When the s 
will be closed ? ate 
This is a digression—-speculative ! But man living a8 a 
member of a group, identifies the self with some other persons 
and things, and almost instinctively tries to preserve them, — 
to continue them and to add to their value and importance, — 
if possible. From this point, I think, Law would start, or 
rather organized society. With the expansion of the idea of ~ 
self, civilization is also advancing gradually. The Arts, — 
Culture, Languages, Thought, Comforts, needs—all- are — 
coming into existence, and increasing! Religion is advancing 
too. Self-continuation has become a dogma ; Man continues 

- after death. 5 


















November 29th, 1906, Z 
B 1 was telling me this evening that a man must have 
definite opinions of many things; although he must keep 
his mind open to new facts and inferences. So far it is good. 
; But I find it difficult to reduce my observations, guess 
- and instinctive feelings to a cut-and-dry set of views, because 
- the consciousness of a most pronounced incompleten 
accompanies every class of facts or phenomena that hay 
ever affected me. I do not know whether I am wiser to have” 

_ no decided opinions of Nature and man and Morals, etc., 
~ “the obvious lack of perfect knowledge of facts. 





" 


<= Anyhow I turn to the problem of problems again. Death 
is a great fact. Life, whatever it may mean ultimately, 
certainly manifest between Birth and Death. We stu 
more in others than in ourselves. We see a man hat 
hearty, witty and learned to-day; the shade of 

to-morrow, and he is cold and for all practical. 








as good as dead lifeless matter (or what we call such) of any 
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ae This change is obvious and full of significance, but 
Ww. Sie 
All that we see is matter; even feelings and thoughts 
may be material. The inner consciousness.of the body and 
mind, and in that a subtle desire to know, an aspiration 
towards a complete explanation of things, seems to be the 
soul. Jivaand Ajiva, soul and matter, are thus most emphatic- — 
ally distinguishable. But one never seems to be possible 
without the other. 
Matter must be known only by a spirit; and spirit I 
ae sates known yet; but in my body, or in other men’s” 
ies } = = 


Sunday, December 9th, 1906. 

The Michaelmas Term is at an end. To-morrow I go to 
London. The day is soon approaching when the whole 
term of life will be at an end and I shall be standing face — 
to face with Death. : 

If reincarnation is a fact, I must have seen the “‘ creature” ~ 
many times before also. But the dimness of human memory 
gives a look of falsity to this great Indian doctrine. 

It is twenty to midnight now. . 

A solemn sensation creeps along me as I think of my 
present friends and the friends and relations beyond the — 
seas, and the high expectations they seem to have formed — 
- of me. What can I do in life? ... ; 

Brilliancy or nothing. But woe is me! I carry a tor- 
menting devil in my breast. Whom to pray for help? 


OXFORD 


Jenuary 18th, 1907. : Bee 
Just now arrived at Oxford from London. It is about 
midnight, and the 18th day of the New Year is closing. Av 
; new Term begins to-morrow. a 
| have passed six weeks and a Roman Law Exai ion 
in London—that mighty and marvellous city. -Perpl 
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confusion of aims and ideas, a sense of the high thoughts — 
and things that surround me, bewilder me. .. . aR 
The merely social life is not for me. A scholastic seclusion — 
again, does not seem to be the end-all of my being. Religion — 
seems to be hollow and full of numerous shams, cants and ~ 
theatricalities, 4 
Scholarship as such appears to be barren. Practical — 
life is rough and strenuous, and requires an incessant and 
fierce quarrel and struggle with the dirty details of everyday 
life, and involves a prompt and decisive and endless dealing — 
with the religions and fashionable quibbles of society. But — 
a has to be lived among men, and it has to be lived vigor- 
ously. : 
Hide and show are its two doors, and you have to employ — 
both. 


Oxford is a sacred place, and to be worthy of it I must — 
be devoted to the name and to the traditions of this great 
Alma Mater. I am on the road which some of the keenest, 
the brightest intellects of the world have trodden, and the — 
dust that has been touched by their feet is holy. It is@ 
privilege to walk over the same path, to see the same heavens, — 
to breathe the same air—as they traversed, saw and breathed. — 
Shelley and Newman, Matthew Arnold, Clough and others, — 
and the great Curzon in our own day ! : ag 

Professors Pollock, Dicey, Vinagradoff and Seebolin are — 
majesties in the work that I have taken up. : 















Sunday, January 20th, 1907. ; 
Yesterday I ran tartaok Madame Bovary, a well-written 
k. The course of sin and sorrow is well traced. z 
deception and want of self-control are sure devourers of all, 
even the noblest instincts in man. ros 
If a man wants to be happy, he must be prepared to | 
virtuously. There is a certain fatality (indicated by. te — 
consciousness of guilt) which dogs the heels of vice, an Be 
its presence a sharp and thorny point. No sinner 
_ left without a warning, at least a misgiving, that 
_ he was treading was a perilous one. Indira Gand 


~ Centre: 
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But Passion, partiality to pleasure, weakness of will, 
have ever been the swift and sure agents of darkness. To all 
the brilliance and splendour of Apollo, Saraswati, Love, 
Friendship and genuine nobility of thought and deed, the 
siren song of darkness, the pleasant wiles of Mephistopheles 
and the seductions of Satan, have ever shut the eyes of men 
and women, and always one lie, one act of adultery, one act 
of sin and crime, has been the foundation stone of a grim 
edifice of misery and sorrow in the suffering breast of man- 

Mme. B’s career is an interesting depiction of this great 
truth. 

Rodolphe is the Mephistopheles, she, the ever-weak 
analogue of Faust, and the fiery impulses of gratification 
drove her to suicide. It is not a romance; idealism as such 
finds little place in its pages. 

The characters of the novel are ordinary people, with 
limited means in money and intellect and manners, and 
with their due share of the curse of humanity—craving for 
gold, and for enjoyment of the senses. 


“The aim of education is to substitute continuity for 
dis-continuity, an uninterrupted flow for mere gush and 
cheek”. Leonard Courtney in Constitution. p. 19. 


Friday, March 1st, 1907. 


What freedom of speech is, what patience and courtesy 
is, what innate patriotism is, was manifest in a living form 
before me. Can we do the same in India? Not yet. Who 
says that might does not rule the world now? 

Might is right to-day as much as ever. Only it has become — 
more complicated, more varied. To physical might are 
added intellectual might, and moral might, as never before, 
But these latter have not superseded it. 

A nation must think and must be moved by lofty, free 
and patriotic emotions, but that does not at all diminish — 
the necessity of its being ready to defend her dignity; 
power and her prestige by brute physical force of man 
munitions, when necessary. We have to educate Indian: 
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_ to make them patriotic and to make them lovers of freedom 
of thought and action. . . . 


_ March 7th. 
Men do not want to lead themselves, are instinctively 
‘inclined to be led by others. There are more leaders in the 
West than in the East. The led also are more exacting, 
critical and independent. 
Struggle between leaders—public life at a higher plane. 
The English are a most marvellous race! They don’t 
‘quite perceive their own greatness in its full extent. 
Fancy the little land England practically governing 
- “ The British Isles ” and then the whole “ British Empire ”’ ! 
= So many nations, races, religions, laws, countries, tra- 
ditions, stamping their civilization upon others—India is 
soaked through with Anglicism ; America is descended from — 
England; Japan has taken its light from the West; Eng- 
-Jand and America only ; the Colonies have scattered English 
“civilization in the most remote and retiring parts of the 
world. The eyes of the contented savages and semi-civilized 
‘peoples are being opened to the possibilities of their humanity, 
and England is vigorously doing the work that on the down- 
~ fall of the English will go down to posterity as an eternal (?) 
-egacy. Practical, organizing, because patriotic; vigorous 
and self-confident, almost self-conceited. Still who knows 
- that the English may not have reached the crest of their 
— ascendency already, and may be going towards the hollow 
_ -0f the wave now ? 
Is there a God? If not, what is the Universe? God 
isa Bees convenient cloak to hide all the mysteries of the 
~ “world. 


“March oth. 
_- Am just back from the —— Dinner at Clarendon Hotel. 
ineteen of us were present. R.T.A. Senior Wrangler of 
ae ee. = * M., ae Fedes back from America,) Were 
there too. B.L. presided. ere was gaiet’ , speechesand, ES 
laughter! Some speeches so, so ; Fn beter some best 
am becoming a confirmed mute. The wine was 
ch for a few gentlemen a “A 













a ndfra Gandi jati 
thea 
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From this point of view taking wine is an extremely 
foolish habit. But it does make people jolly, and almost ail 
civilized peoples have taken it in the hey-day of their vigour 
and glory. The Aryan Hindus of the Rig Vedic period; the 
Greeks of the times of Socrates and Diogenes; the Romans 
of the great transition from the pre-Christian to the Christian 
era; the English in the sixteenth century and now too. 

All great nations drink. But because an unwise thing 
is common to some great men, it is none the less unwise. — 

After all civilization and refinement are bound to be 
artificial in some sense! Nature has not, at least human 
nature left to itself does not, seem to have much instinctive 
gracefulness. Its truth is hard, its frankness is rough, and 
its independence is rude. It is selfish. Civilization begims 
with the subdual of the self. The world is a great puzzle; 
an eternal problem, which every man must solve for himself, 
ill or well. 

What was all clear to Kapila, Gautama, Mahavira, Christ 
and Mahomed, is not convincing to me. They had faith in 
certain things, which are conundrums to my mind. To be 
able to pursue this theme I think one must have a clear 
idea about the theory and limits of knowledge. a 

I. What are the means of knowledge, and what the 
criterion of truth ? 

2. Then we have to consider the origin of man, etc., 
but the most important question is the first. 

But first of all there is a minimum of morality or conduct 
which must be perceived clearly. . . . = 

What principles have I to go on following till the broader 
light comes, if it comes at all? As to myself, my relations 
with other individuals, with my family, with Society, with 
the country, etc. ae 







March ith. 

There are two great lessons to be learnt from mo 

of the best kind. Sacrifice and work. All religions 

upon sacrifice of this world to the other, of the se 
_. brethren, of matter for spirit, and of the body fe 

- Christ’s is a standing, eternal embodiment 
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own Tirthankaras were monumenis of it . . . sacrifices for 

the work of liberating humanity that they proposed doing, 

and did. Look at their followers even to-day, after 2,800 
ears. 

Buddha left palace, kingdom, wife and child. The spirit 
of sacrifice drove Mahomed to the mountains every year 
for forty days or so. Tolstoy derives his force from the 
same practice. Statesmen and politicians of the first class 
have very largely to depend upon it. The artist’s career is 
whole-hearted, life-long sacrifice to Beauty. ... 

Duty, Beauty, Joy, Truth, Sacrifice—these are all the 
same. 

Perfection in one implies perfection more or less in the 
others; the difference being due only to the different point 
of view of each. 

The other lesson is that of work. Regular, unceasing, 
_ calm, conscientious work is the one lesson which we learn 
from all Nature, from the tiniest blade of grass growing in 
the shade, to the fiercest sun flaming away in space from 
millions of years. Stagnation is impossible in the world. 
We are moving backwards or forwards. ... The Indians 
are rising: the British may be going down. Man, the true 
man, the inner spirit in this body, the fire that moves and 
gives life to all our limbs and blood, that ultimate something 
upon which all activity depends—that is instinct with the 
natural tendency to work, to move, and te move upwards 
too. 
Tt lives and moves and works on; even after death in 
_ certain noble cases as of Christ, Mahavira and others. Nay, 
_ does it not move in the remaining non-noble cases too ? 
--__ A man need not always be Time-great like Christ or 
_ Mahomed ; they may also go out of fashion, when their rays 
_ cannot impenetrate a large circle of time. There are men 
__ who are centuries great, nations-great, decades-great, country- 
great, town-great, and so forth. There is no end to the 
variety of the depth and breadth of the greatness of, our ~ 









He 

_ Their work, then, lasts as long as they are in 

When its force is exhausted, there is an end of their utility; 

d they tumble down in the dark abyss of oblivion never... 
known again in their former associations. © ©:0 om» 
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This reflection must not teach us inactivity, but activity — 
—although its sphere may be limited. 


Friday, April 26th. 

I am back in Oxford, to keep the summer Term. Have 
left London with all its easy life of vacations behind. But 
I love to work. Activity is glorious, and Oxford is a very 
high fountain of this glory. 

There is life here, and what is, perhaps better, youth. . . - 

What a thoroughfare or encyclopedia of thoughts and 
aspirations has my poor brain been all this evening! Pol. 
Econ. with its Production, Exchange, and Distribution of 
wealth. Keats and Shelley with their witcheries of Beauty 
and Love; Metaphysics losing itself in the rarities of the 
subtle essences of Matter and Spirit, Space and Time ; Philo- 
sophy again and Science flouting religion and literature, and 
giving them quick notice to quit the field; actual, real, 
present throbbings of the blood demanding growth inte 
something better and still better, physically and morally. 


April 2oth. 

The Term has begun. I skipped through an article on 
the Peasant in Fiction, and character of Goethe in Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. My old fondness of literature re- 
awakened with a sweet painfulness. The pursuit of Pleasure 
and Beauty, Romance and Delight—as I understand them, 
is maddening. .. . 

The ideal woman, womanhood, with its beauty, mystery 
and magnetism. ... 

It seems I could pass my whole soul away in happiness 
and joyous contentment in the company of children and 
women! ... 

Effort, continued and concentrated, is needed. . .. 

Is it too late to mend now? To bring about a beautiful — 
harmony between the different sides of my nature? To curb 
the merely emotional, and cultivate the practical side ? "To_ 
keep the excitability in check, and at the same time to; 
aloof from asceticism—gloominess and retirement ? 
knows? The whole world is a farce, a most unmeaning, 
puzzle ! : Indira Gandhi 


c entre 
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_._ There is only one Truth in the world. It is Beauty. 
__ its feeling, its very perception is Love. This is the only av 
for realizing the whole depths of the human soul. Love 
an education, a purification, 2 power and withal a plea 
_ the purest, and of the keenest kind... . 
How can I even by my imagination realize the 
hold that the conception of the “ eternal feminine” as_ 
ideal has of me ? ee 
But this is only one point. There is the problem of Deatl 
the mystery in which man’s life is wrapped. What is N. | 
doing, and where? S.R.? L.H.? My aunt, grandmot 
and sisters? The pain is extracted from these losses, Di 
they have become philosophical puzzles. Of a less persor 
but equally fascinating and painfully claiming character, 
the probable condition in which the souls of the great 
must be now ! . 
Keats, Shelley, Goethe, Shakespeare, Christ, Krishi 
Mahavira, Gautama. These sweet, clear-eyed (?), t m 
led a life rich in its strength, powerfully magnetic in 16 — 
influence, and boldly original in its clear-cut individuality. — 
Thousands of men live by their thought and power to-day. 
What were these, and what and where are they now? . | 


~ Sunday, June 2nd. : 
7.40 train to Ascot-under-Wychwood, met Mr. G. H. the 
then to exploring nature, beauties—characteristic En 
— country! Where could not help gathering flowers. - 
Leefield Spire and the simply charming country around % 
worth more than a journey visit. On to Wychwood fo 
__. where may-blossom, bluebells, orchids, some late prim 
and cowslips, were charming. The wells with nine sour 
__ of very clear, cool water, the ponds and the rowans, the bla¢ 
_ birds’ nest with two eggs and two young ones in it! 
lunch in the midst of gorse and heather. ; 

_ Witcote, Elizabethan house; Roman villas, ba 
‘Roman grandee’s country house foundation, and well 
field! Next, partridges” nest with fourteen eggs all €rus 
o death save one ! eee SF =e 

dense, dark wood, suggestive of : 
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mystery not of a noble kind! But a glorious sunset glorified - 
our return home. 


June 15th. 

I went up to London on the 8th. Saw several friends on 
Sunday and Monday. Back to Oxford Monday midnight. 
Here again the same round of inanities, moody observations 
and seemingly occupied idleness. A walk or two with Mr. 
H. in Botanic Garden and the Park. Numbers of birds and 
flowers interested. . . . 

There is an excellent article on ‘‘ Dancing and the Plastic 
Arts in Ancient Greece’’, in contemporary Review, March, 
1907. The Greek love of Beauty of form and movement 
leads them to the other arts, especially the sculptor’s art. 
The dancers, flute girls, and others, delighted bands of Greek 
youths, and the Greeks wanted to express movement by their 
statues, etc. Physical Beauty was their daily worship— 
Apollo, Aphrodite, Demeter, Diana and the rest. 

Our Indian mythology seems to be full of thought and 
meditation, activity lost in the depths of cogitation! . . 

Riding home from Kew Bridge, I noticed the two days’ 
old moon, and the few stars struggling through the masses 
of dark and light—dark blue clouds that overcast the sky, 
and the question arose: what is Beauty ? 

There is Beauty of life, ie. of those beings whom we 
call living, as men, animals, birds, etc., then Beauty of Nature 
(order, regularity, symmetry and vastness). : 

Beauty appeals to the senses, thoughts and emotions. 
Colour, arrangement, figure, proportion, as in a sunset, in a 
beautifully laid-out garden, in the perception of the perfect 
cut of the human body, etc., delight the eye. The rustling 
of the wind, the sweet sound of a human being in emotion, 
as the free laughter of children, music everywhere appeal 
to the ear. . . 

Variety is not inconsistent with constancy. There is a 
peculiar beauty in being firm and resolute. It compels 
attention, inspires confidence and a sense of perman' ‘ 
Of course only the highest minds can be both various is 
constant together. re elas» 

But I believe in the human minds being of a cert 

Indira ah 
: soar 
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order, beyond which, or below which, they can’t go. V 
ever subject they take up, they find their own level i 
That is the standard and real test of culture. But wha 

the human mind—thought, soul, destiny? What are 

_ data, what our mode of enquiry, and what the tests 
weapply?... 





















Poetry. ZB 
“ Three things should all poetry be—thoroughly erudt 
thoroughly animated, and thoroughly natural”. Fi 
Literary Women of England, 1861. Le 
“ Those ultimate secretions of the deepest thoughts 4 
the purest feelings, in which the essence of poetry consists” 

Essays. SiR JAMES STEPHEN. 
** As a man thinketh, so is he ”’. 
“ The sun-bursts”’ in English literature (CAMPBELL. 
“Chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony”. — 

_ HEMaNs. 

Back to Beauty! ! ! 
Simplicity and repose characterize Beauty. The 0 
dition of Beauty is unknown, and, perhaps happily, ¥ 
knowable! Spiritually we discern—the glories of the untv! 
The pure loveliness of flowers, sunrise, children’s laugh 
- Jovers’ devotion, self-sacrifice, even self-effacement, € 
- The awful and impenetrable veil that hides our Birth a 
our Death. The never-explained facts of our existet 
The sweetness of the angelic something that hovers 10u 
_our awakened mind, and holds for us messages from a d 
ent plane of existence where the “I’s”’ powers are grea 
and freer than here. The perfect softness and childh 
fulness and innocence with which this power is end 
the eternal subtlety with which it rides the unseen M 
- blue elements of the etheric world. The Immensity of Spa 
_ The Treasures and irrecoverable records of « ime. be 
- traversable bounds of Space and the irresistible current 
Time. 


° 2 

















I must burn purely, steadily. ee 
What a wonderful apparatus my body is! 
knew all its capabilities I should govern the | 
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My touch should be a cure: ; My presence a bbbssinge = <B 
and my word wedded to Truth. My life should then be indeed _ 
a life of Love and — ! es 


None but the best, nothing but Truth sheuldt we accept. — 


Sweet Spirit, clothed i in carts slay. 
Fair Nature’s loveliest, holiest child, 

In dusty, narrow rags at play 

With thy sweet whispers, glances mild ; 
O Love divine! O soul of earth! 

O breath of life! O light eternal! 
Bright as the sun, mystic as the birth 
Of morning rose, whose tincture burns 
Through mortal eyes to inner souls ! 

O dearest, rosiest, godliest stir 

That in the purest bosom plays. 

And oft the manliest heart refers 

To lofty aims and heroic deeds ; 

O thou great God! Come, in me dwell, 
Clean my soul’s garden of the weeds 
That as crude wishes clamber there. 

Let thy great sun within me shine, 

Let thy sweet voice vibrate in me, 
Let ‘thine’ make me forget the ‘ mine ’— 
I wish to be, Love, one with thee. 


SomE Knotty ProBLEMS IN PHILOSPHY AND RELIGION 


As creator. How does man know it? First of all 
should we ask the question ; it implies there is < 
all him God or Christ. Then we say who and wha is | 
eS is 5 Sess ee 












=; SGehtre: Yors fhe. 
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all. As to the rest of the significance of the idea of God, it — 
is nothing more or less than an idecl humon being. Thus it ~ 
is, that God did not make man in His own image, but God ~ 
was created by man and in his (man’s) own image too. 

It may be sad to demolish an old and venerable idea ; 
but truth demands it. As to Faith, of course every man has 
a perfect right to his own individual opinions, so long as h 
does not infringe a similar right of others. . 3 

Belief is essentially the same, whatever may be the object” 
of it in different minds—so long, of course, as that mind has ~ 
satisfied itself that it is the best. ES 


Reincarnation will imply progress, at least change ; hows 
far then can the human soul go on progressing ? What are 
the utmost limits of the evolution of my Ego? If the soul 
has attained the swmmum bonum of the Indian philosophers, — 
what then? If it becomes perfect, all-knowing and all — 
powerful, will it be active and rid the world of error and sin, ~ 
or will it pass into nothingness, into uselessness at least ? 















ay 
= 
July 29th, 1907. : 
Got up pretty early, made haste through morning ablu- — 
tions and breakfast—then by train to Charfield for Falfield” 
in Gloucestershire, near the Severn and the Wye. With the 
Rey. Mr. and Mrs. J. (G.’s elder sister)—simply splendid 
time. Mrs. J. was a charming hostess, and her wee daughter 
the sweetest child I have ever seen, so bright, sweet, intelli- — 
gent and lovely—dear, delightful little person. ee 
Had tennis, some golf, too. Touching sight of brotherly 
love and the affection of sister and brother for each other 
The sister could hardly see her sister and brother off! \ 
dear attachment!! Oh, for these pure draughts of love 
which infuse pleasure and glory into one’s blood. When 
I felt it so much as a looker on, what should I feel as a pat 
_ taker? Ah! On our way back we stayed at the top, of. the 


hill behind M. field Junction, with a glorious view about 












and then on to Bath. Victoria Park—the glories of a Seth 
sun, pure molten gold, the green beauties of nature, éf¢. 
ll around us. Some reading and talk before bed... 
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Wednesday, July 31st. 
Stroll into neighbouring Gardens. Back to lunch—after 
a little of Hiawatha, then a stroll with Mrs. G. and Miss N. 
to a delightful stream, Hayfield, fall, etc., back to tea; after, 
another stroll to Vicarage. A talk with poor neighbour on 
the doorstep, exactly like ‘‘ Little deeds of faith and love”. 
Back to house: reading Longfellow and Shelley. Dinner, 
and the perpetual affection expressed between brother and 
sister. Then drawing-room music, singing—night. 


WEYMOUTH 
August 26th. 


Look at the struggle for existence in the leaves of yonder 
tree: they are rustling and shaking themselves off their very 
roots in their endeavour to front the sun and drink in some 


light ! 


What a large part of our being is animal! Eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, fill up more than half of our existence. 


O Man, awake! Arise!!! Improve!!! 


QUAI D’ORLEANS, HAVRE 
September 3rd. 

On the whole, France is brighter, warmer, livelier than 
England. Still there is something peculiarly British or 
English which one misses here. 

But Paris, oh! thet is Parisian indeed—for the rich ! 

The setting sun behind the 7heatre Municipal gilds the — 
masts of the boats in the Quai-waters, a shining g' fs 
heart is as perpetually agitated as the waters of 
The sight of the stars, the light of the sun, the ge C 
les bateaux petits ou larges make no difference! "M:A:'s" 


Centre for- 
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_ B.Av’s, etc., make no difference to the growth of sadn 
within 























see 


The simpler emotions—mother’s love, brother’s aff 
_ tion, the characteristics of the ages of man are the same. 


September 8th. 

: We want self-government in India. 
Yes; let us get it. It means two things; Knowledge 
with desire or volition, and Restraint. Let us have both. 
- The principles of Constitutional liberty and subjection 

- to Constitutional restraints (all true liberty is restrained) 
- Must sink deep into the consciousness of Indians and become 
crystallized there into our unerring instincts of seeing justice 
and fair-play done, and despotism of any kind, social, re 
ligious and political, opposed to death. a 
We have got the inestimable boon of Justice and Law, 
They are vicious; reform them. Let us fight; but let us ~ 
fight for Law and Right, and not against them. 
Let the glory of the Indian nation, of Indian men and - 
women be rightfulness and not rightlessness. Let the men 
be strong, brave and true; let the women be chaste, bright, 
sweet and dignified... . 


Men and women—sing when their heart is full of sadness, 
__ Gaiety, love or emotion. ; 
The Arts are necessities not mere luxuries of life. N 
nation can do without its expression in music, poetry, paul 
ing, etc. There is an ocean of divinity—deep, pure life—_ ‘ 
__ around us; it is only in moments of ecstasy and bliss that 

_ we can breathe in a little of this glory and of this truth, am 
then are happy, thoughtful and true. ee 
As to me, if there is a God, I am sure to reach Him 
if there is none, I stand on Truth. If there is no life beyom 
the grave, my shortcomings, physical, mental, and moral, 
do not count for much. They merely mean I am appugly 
phenomenon, an ugly Ego has got an ugly corporea. 
eat. 


If there és a life beyond death, I must eagerly, anxiou 
d determinedly horde up these visitations of Light,: 

















_ with nothing but purity, love, calmness, nobility and truth. _ 


and mean the suspension of what we have gained | 
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rise as beautiful exhalations in my breast, purifying and 
glorifying every atom of my being, making me feel like a 
god almost, in feeling Life, vast as the Universe, calm and — 
eternal as Space itself—I must preserve these sensations of — 
the Ego, so that my next incarnation may be like that of 
——0O Joy! O Glory!! even of feeling like that ! ; 

True, Pure, and Purifying, Loving and Beloved!!! — 
Again the path seems to be the path of Love! ... 





The success of living lies in making efforts. Know, see, — 
and don’t be a fool. My sins have not been sins of weakness, — 


so much as of ignorance, circumstantial and unavoidable 
_ sometimes. .. . 


. 


I am undecided, because I feel so many thousands of 
things which I do not know. Give me to know things thor- 
oughly, and tien see my determination. .. . 

Turn we to what we have to do. Hug truth to the breast 
and live up to it. I know it of old that it is a very lonely 
and reviled road. But it must be pursued... . 

Deserve your Juliet-Cleopatra, if not in beauty of body, — 
at least in mind. So far as thoughts and desires affect the 
particles of flesh, of which our body is made, my thoughts — 
and desires must imbue every atom of my physical being 


International relations are very short-sighted yet. The 
Family of Nations is a beautifully suggestive name! ... 
But in the family of nations, the primary principles of human- — 
ity and brotherliness are not yet recognized. . . . ee 

With the ever-growing consciousness of individual liberty, — 
equality and fraternity, similar consciousness with regard to 
national entities has not yet been evolved. It is Law and — 
Law alone that humanizes mankind and keeps the, brut 
and the savage in man in control. Periods of anarchy; 
lawlessness are temporary relapses into our primitive-s 
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September ioth. 
Really the strength of the British lies in the weaknes 
and want of self-realization of the Indians. a 
For weakness, witness our divisions into many. hos 
camps as Hindus and Mohammedans, etc., due to an almos 
stupid and certainly fatal intermingling of religion 
politics. This is helped by our want of national self-realiza 
tion because we lack patriotism, a love of our country. Ind i 
as such does not stir the first and irresistible passion of sell 
sacrifice in the Hindu, Mohammedan, etc. He thinks first 0 
a part of the community and its religious rights, and the 
only of India. 2 
The remedy then so far is obvious. Our religious right 
which have a tendency to divide and weaken must be sub- 
ordinated to, and replaced by, political rights in which al 
are equally interested, and which thus may form the bas! 
of our patriotism and essence of our constitutional liberties. 
The sense of security and equality and absolute religious 
toleration which pervades all the most important Britis 
declarations on India’s constitutional situation must 
realized as a very important condition of the rational con- 
solidation and unification of Indians. Equal freedom 
religious belief and practice to all; equal rights of personal 
freedom of speech and action so long as they are lawfully” 
exercised. This is what the Indians have got in theory, am 
largely in practice under the British despotism, and this’ 
must retain with autonomy under, or independently of, 
British. 
Indian Renaissance. India is to be truly “re-borm 
now. Let us be extremely cautious and careful in bringing 
about this great event of the birth of a nation. 














; Fifty years have laid the foundation of a free and ha 
India, but even the ground is not yet thoroughly clearec 
‘More education, more ready spirit of equality and jiber') 
f rank and of thought and of action, coupled with @ jaya 
d unfailing and zealous subordination of the sell to tt 
Country, are needed. ogee 
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Blind or ill regulated enthusiasm as against well-directed 
patriotism, is just like an unorganized, hooting mob of 
savages pitted against an army under Napoleon ! 


There may or may not be a God. 

I am inclined to believe there is none. But Man has to 
live, to improve, to work, to do good to humanity. There 
is a Past and a Present. We may or may not re-incarnate ; 
but we are incarnated now. We are Intelligences enclosed 
in flesh. 

The flesh has to be kept clean and healthy; the Intelli- 
gence has to be kept pure, strong and steady. This is a 
commonsense philosophy which no one can afford to ignore 
or to deny. 

It seems to be superfluous to tell children of the twentieth 
century that before God, before Nature, before Humanity, 
all men are equal. Not equal in qualifications and capacities ; 
but certainly equal in the right of each to be his or her best 
in life. This seems to be the only true equality. For the 
fulfilment of this great Law, liberty—freedom of choice of 
an end, and of means to attain it, and fraternity and conscious 
acting up to the law of equality, are needed. So that Equality 
may be consistent with our obviously different capacities in 
life. We have to be inspired by the noble fire of freedom, and 
we have to bow willingly to the divine yoke of fair fraternity. 

Equality for us all, for all are brethren ; liberty for all, 
for they are equal. I am perfectly free; but so are others. 
The restrictions of my liberty come from this last statement. 

To be effective and forceful, be good and pure. 


September 14th, 1907. 

There are two beauties that guard the pure coasts of 
Albion. Freedom and Justice. They may be administered 
only partially perfectly, for nothing human is perfect. 

But they are living, obvious facts, and in the head of — 
the man behind the plough there is the unshakeable retin 
viction that he is free, his land is free, and that inj is 

There is a ray of happiness and content in his in, 
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his sadness. Loveliest Mother! Holiest Woman! Those Za 
with eyes downcast, with chronic anxiety engraven deep in ~ 
_ thy still lovely lineaments—thou art shewn to me like 
Shrouded star, by a figure of the purest, of the brightest, o: 
the rosiest of creatures that breathe the free and rich aif 
_ -of the glorious Devachanic plane, or can be imagined by @ 
- Keats, Shelley or Shakespeare; and who askest me, even 
- me, poor unworthy mortal, to restore this star to its first — 
brilliance in the heavens. g 
: _ This star is India; this goddess who has her in hand 1 
Hope. But what am I? A weak, poor, unworthy man! 
Ah me! The heartbreak! ... g 
The heart breaks and flies in passionate pieces towards 
My distant country. I see the ever snow-clad heights of th 
- Himalayas standing as eternal guardians of our rights 
I see the ever-moving waters of the |umna, the Ganges, tht 
~ Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the Godavari, regularly at work 
- to fertilize and fructify the length and breadth of the grea 
_ peninsula. I see the earth there enwombing a hundred kinds 
of riches in minerals. I see the Sun never, never niggar 
of his light or heat. He fills the fruit with acid juice. Hi 
- €alls forth the songs of the feathered world and makes them 
weave a rich, varied, fantastic and sweetly harmonious border — 
between day and night. I see the sun drawing out the mee 
almost intoxicating fragrance of the Champa, ChameH, — 
Gulab and Bela. I see the fields trembling with joy and ~ 
happiness, smiling as they undulate, and undulating as they — 
smile, like a drunkard, in their very health, as if they were 
proud and jubilant in the consciousness of the life (human — 
e) that they hold latent in their green blades and thickly — 
packed balls of corn. These fields that our simple peasants — 
have been able to evolve with the help of the sun and rai, — 
and the strong arms of their own wives and daughters and — 
sons—there are the real treasures of agricultural India. Le 
; Taise towns ; let tall, dark smoking chimneys signify the 
of industry and trade in our midst ; but let not oursfield 
golden green fields full of life and loveliness, be replaces 














































or neglected on account of these eminently useful it 
of Western town-life and trade-features. Nature 
id noble in India, but is lax, lax or 
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good, bad or indifferent. He is my brother. I tive him. 
I must work for him. There is receipt even in this giving. 
If I work for my brother, is not he—yea, all others with him — 
—are they not all working for me ? 

This is true brotherliness. 

We are all working together ; our life must be corporate. — 
Let the twilight of union come, and the day of success, free- 
— enjoyment is following as sure as the sun follows 

eS 
Let the emotions not blind the mind’s eye. If I love the — 
- brother, I must be quite keen, so much the keener and more 
critical for my love, to recognize his merits and to detect 
all his demerits. And let this enable me to strive to make 
as much improvement in our present conditions as possible. 
I must lay down the defeats of my beloved mother’s sons 
before them and request them with entreaty, persuasion, 
and with tears to become worthier of that unfortunate Mother 
who has slept for a long time, and who now on awaking finds 
that she is bound. Oh! her agony is heart rending! Her 
bewilderment is maddening. I see her frightful eyes wander 
_. far and wide all round in the thick darkness with only a 
glimmer here and there, and a silent and sharp cry rises from 
her inmost heart for even ome (no, I am wrong there, forall 
-her sons) to rise and help her, to make her once more the 
‘sweet and enlightened arbiter of our destinies, the affection- _ 
ate and anxious, and powerful guardian and director of our 
material and moral interests. 
India asks India’s sons to become one in wisdom and 
love for her. 





= 
> 
“ 
= 


September 16th. 
The face is stamped with the life within. 


Krishna’s face must have shone like the sun and the Ss 
moon, with the calm purity of spirituality, and Bes eae 
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the theologian-mystic had seen, felt, thought out, and be- | 
lieved to be the whole Truth. 
It is a marvellous exercise to try to find out the effects 
which the eternal spirit of Nature produces upon these mens 
minds. The Yamuna flowed murmuring harmony to the — 
shepherd strains of Krishna’s flute; the soft moan of the © 
waters calmly proceeding to seek the sisterly torrents of — 
the Ganges must have been a glorious, though sober, setting — 
for the rich, penetrating, heart-piercing Aiman, Kidard — 
and Khamiach, as they flew about heavy with the outpouring — 
of Krishna’s subtle being. We can see the moon pouring an — 
eager, vast, melting current of light, to intertwine with the — 
notes—with all of them, the short and sweet, the long and — 
melancholy, the gay and brisk, the rich—all bursting forth 
in glorious harmony—many breaking into the midnight ear — 
of Silence like soft sighs that carry wild souls, and make the — 
Yamuna side a veritable garden of souls. : : 
The passionate pouring of the Moon luminously inter — 
fused, became one with these notes—and Time was struck — 
with wonder and admiration and greed. 
He stopped in his progress. ; 
The Yamuna stopped to listen. The trees were bowed — 
to the earth in ecstasy; the birds were like the dreaming, — 
some in their nests, and with little heads peeping out of them, — 
others on the tree boughs, dreaming all in the melody of the 
flute that stirred the hearts of the fair shepherdesses of — 
Muthra and Brinda-ban. 
At this opportune moment then, bold Time stdle and 
deposited safely away the glory which the moon and music 
had given birth to, under the skill of the Spirit of an inspired ~ 
man, singing his emotion away at midnight. But lo! Time — 
stops everything, but Time must go on, and having stolen — 
once, he must go on stealing, leaving more music, still newer, — 
_ lovelier strains to replace the ones that have been stolen! 


September r7th. Lr 
___ It is not only the Indians that need education. Itis-al 
whites in America, South Africa, England, or Canad 
_ Australia that need it. For the first effect of the right-kine — 
of education is tolerance, and sympathy and humanity.:\° 
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- September 18th. 


Ah! woman, beautiful pure woman, thou art made for 
man, for one who is a true man in mind, body and emotions. 
Thou shouldest be all that is understood by “ divinity ” ! 
Man is the prototype of our idea of God; and must be true 
to the standard which is derived from him. 


_ Crystallize into a beautiful personality, the soft silver- 
bright breath of goodness and nobility that fills thy inner life 
every now and then in such rich profusion. 

Hold it when it comes, stop it, entertain it, make it your 
own, a part of yourself. 

Then the self may be realized a little. Be an ascetic, 
even in being a householder. 


Look at the lovely moon exhaling purity like the heart 
of budding Radhika in affection for that marvel of male man- 
kind Krishna ; look at the glorious, rose-breathing, life- 
shedding orb of day as it rises in the East like a veritable 
god pushing up the light-pierced veil on the heavens; look 
at the free play of the wild winds and deep waters as Po & 
unite, and play, and quarrel in nature’s own bosom ; loo 
- at the Himalayas whose pure crest of snow daily shines under 
the sun and the moon, and still has shone like this from when 
Krishna filled the valley of the Jumna with his magic strains, 
or Buddha and Mahavira beamed with satisfaction and 
happiness at having solved the riddle of existence in some 
distant corner of Behar! Look at these glories of Nature, 
look at their permanence, their vastness, their eternity, and 
then feel what a world of beauty, greatness and pleasure is 
all thy own! For the taking of it ! 

And then think of the feverish, agitated pursuit of a few 
grains of gold, or of a puff of wind that sounds thy praises, 
or a breath of wind that traces thy popularity which it volte 
ates in the same instant in which it traces it ! LAG a | 

Intellectual activity or assimilation is to the 
inner man what digestion of food is to the body. The ‘foo 
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_ that is digested becomes a part of the body, nourishes 1 
in fact, becomes part of its essence. Similarly knowl 
after assimilation by the mind, must be converted | 
~ emotions and instincts which may be the ultimate mea: 
— affecting the soul. Such transformation of learning into 
_~ qualities of the soul may be the only utility, or at least, 
chief utility of our existence in the world. 
Remember again, the three jewels of Jainism: F 
Knowledge, and Conduct. ee 
The note of Truth will be sounded only when the thi 
Strings are in harmony, and each one enriches and as 
~ the other. : 

































~ September 20th. 
__ Oh the ways of Nature! There is method and ¢ 
in her madness. s 
But that she often enough appears wild and mad, | 
can deny! ... Soci: 
Still my account is with Nature—our eternal, dar 
~-mother ! 
-_ Though so inscrutable—grand old Lady !—she is king, 
and more than once seems to be very far-seeing in her wisd 
yet on the surface how heartless, cruel and extravag 
1 am only a most insignificant bit or point of her great b 
It is, perhaps, a blasphemy and presumption for me t 
to guess or comprehend her old and distant secrets! — 
Why are we created and how? What becomes of us: 
‘death’? Are, or are there not, beings with a higher 
fuller degree of intelligence and power than us? es 
- What is the aim of the revolutions of the world roum 
sun—light and heat could have been obtained otherwise 
Where is the solar system itself flying to? What 1s © 
significance of the two streams of stars running contré 
1 space? Why should I ask all these questions ? 
right have I to do so? = 











































I hear poor M. L. is going to be married soon~-80: 
d-looking—to besacrificed at the mistaken and¥ 
Indian Marriage. How can India tise 


















= = practices make up wore ce three-fourths of the ‘lives of = 
her children? Slaves in spirit, semi-taught in our society— _ 





- possibility, of one nation to be so ma-nanimous as to=plae 
justice and other higher considerations of morality./aboy 
motives of self-aggrandisement and so forth ; (3) 
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we cannot rise while these conditions exist. In many things 
we are centuries behind our age. Sas 
In our m rriage institutions, love is excluded entirely; — 


- children are married to one another, and in many cases the 


result may be incompatability of temper. Sie 

But matrimony may be a game of chance. For even — 
after courtship, marriages in Europe are—how often ?—not 
happy! Perfection, alas, is not attainable in life; all court- 
ships are not inspired by love; and where money, rank, 
convenience, or a momentary passion is the source of court- 
ship affection, it may end in want of conjugal fidelity and — 
domestic happiness. 


Early marriages, again, lead to deterioration of the type 
of Indian men and women, and to widows whose lot is the — 
hardest ofall... . j 

India at present wants leaders not so much of the classes ~ 
as those of the masses. The people have to be raised. Every- — 
thing has to be done for them to teach them how they should 
do their own work. ae 

There are idle dreamers like ourselves, and there are — 
practical visionaries like, say, Lord Curzon and Warren — 
Hastings. The dreams of the latter come to be realized. 

they know what they are aiming at, and slowly and — 
consciously, but steadily and patiently, they march on to — 
their goal. Our race is unorganized, unmethodical, and 


_ thorns and pitfalls are our fate. 


_ The great. question between the Extremists and the = 
Moderates in India seems to turn on the fact whether or no ~ 


the British as a nation will evant self-government to Indians. — 


- The Extremists say, No. They perhaps base their answer 
on (1) the veneral tendency of mankind to keep others in a — 
subordinate position, if possible: (2) the rarity, almost.im- 
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ence ; (4) the verdict of History. No nation ever freed but 
by bloodshed. ; 
The Moderates say, Yes. At least up till now the Moder- — 

ates have been hoping that the people of England may be 3 
inspired by the spirit of Macaulay’s speech of 1833. But — 
number (3) above is against us. But we-are justified in our 
hopes, because we do not want India to be quite separated — 
from Great Britain. We only want the Indian Government 3 
to be not quite despotic, but to be based on popular and — 
representative institutions. eae 3 
We want to have in reality the rights of British citizens, ~ 

and to become respected and self-respecting members of the 5 
British Empire. We do not want to remain where we stand; z 
we want to improve and we want the Government not to be ~ 
suspicious, and retrograde, and apathetic, but to be trusty, — 
progressive and sympathetic. The connection of India with — 
England should not be based on fear and force, but on love ~ 

_ and appreciation of order, security, and liberty. We are — 
loyal to England, not because of any over-zealous love of Z 
England, or the English people, but because of self-interest. ; 
We know that it is beneficial to our country to be a member — 
of the British Empire. But not in its present condition. — 
Repressive measures applied to a newly awakened, rejuven= — 
ating nation, lead to disasters, which it is sad to contemplate, 
and sinful to allow to be brought about. : x 
The reactionaries in the Government of India have called — 
forth the Extremists in the people. The suspicious—un- — 
justly, unwisely suspicious—eye of the Government has — 
infused the poison of suspicion in a section of the Indian 
people, and turned them into Extremists. : 
How long can Distrust and Repression work with Fear 2 

___ and Discontent to keep the Government of an old and civilize ts 
__ people inhabiting a vast continent going ? 


es Settonier 23rd. 2 
_ Self-hatred fills my heart. . . . ir 

_ Great schemes remain schemes; noble resolutions. fill 

the mind’s eye but do not underlie my life. ps r= 
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India’s fate would seem sealed, when all of us, ‘the fore- . 
Most among the younger —S are such rotten eee 


Ponder, pécder? 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound up in shallows and miseries,” 


My very name, my profession, my teachings, small as” 
they have been, my promises to my friends, and relations— — 
aye, to myself also, made hundreds of times; the sore need 
of my country, the fire that is accumulated in me by the © 
knowledge that I have gained—everything demands me to 
struggle and conquer. . . 

Yes, I have to prick the cheek of time so that he may 
open his eye and thus- bestow a little happiness, a slightly 
better fortune on my unfortunate co-religionists, and on my — 
degraded and fallen countrymen. : 

The order has been given for the Rise of India. We have 
to bring about the phenomenon. 

We are asked to do our duty, to play our humble part, — 
and it may be distant, in the rebuilding of an honourable | 
and strong Indian policy. 


September 24th. 
Moral weakness is punished very severely by nature. 
Real, lasting and deep happiness cannot visit any but a 
virtuous heart. Virtue does not consist only in keeping 
oneself physically pure, although that is very, very much 
indeed ; but in seeing that vice does not enter the crevices — 
of the mind. The heart, the thoughts, the instincts, have 
to be tuned to the tone of good thinking and good acting, ~ 
so that vice may become really alien, foreign to our being. — 
What a world of disease the human heart is! Would that — 
mental a moral deformities were as manifest is ae : 
of the eee 
We ee then find moral lepers in many une: 
o eae and should ae how to —_ these 





Let me be true to myself. One must have a life of oné 
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Error lurks behind the mask of Truth, and deluded 
humanity sees it not. The Devil has usurped the sacrifice 
and devotion offered to God. 

Ignorance is not excused; and the ignorant worship; 
are led to Hell instead of Heaven ! — 

Some are worse than these. Open-eyed worshippers of | 
Evil. Know the right and yet the wrong pursue. Slaves of ~ 
the senses. Not men, nor women either. Manliness and — 
womanliness seem becoming rarer. ae 

Volumnia and Marcus Coriolanus even seem to be Ui 
approachable by us. Love is misunderstood and profaned. 
We bow slavish allegiance to our senses, and call it love! ~ 

But love must have gone to the heavens, or else warms 

the turtles’ nest on earth ! 












Adieu to my ambition of Love, so far as woman’s love 5 ~ 
concerned. “‘L’amour est mort; pauvre petit!” I have ~ 
been expelled from this paradise—in fact I was never ae 3 
mitted, the door was slammed in my face! And even aS 
deep despair darkened my soul, I heard the roguish laughter 
of Rosalind, the melting accents of Juliet, and the vehement — 
protestations of Cleopatra detaining Antony in Egypt. -- + 

Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now. Only the very © 
elect are admitted, and the failures of humanity, and that 
also the humanity of nineteenth and twentieth centuly © 
India have no claim for admittance there. : > 

I can hardly follow others. Why try to do it thent — 











2 own. That is the only true life. ... True to my i 
_ ideals and I cannot but be good and happy. 





indira GandhN, 
~ Centre he 
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_ discouragement, nothing to encourage them. Old 
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September 25th. 
INDIAN POLITICS| 


Facts. ; 

India is in the political grip of Britain. Britain has not 
been an absolute tyrant to India. Why? I do not discuss. 
Perhaps with selfish motives; but’ still it has not shirked 
improving our condition if it cost Britain nothing, and was 
not harmful to British supremacy. E.G. Justice, Law- 
Courts, Public Peace, private security, Education, Science, 
etc. 

What India would have been, had the British not been 
there, is a speculative question. 

For these advantages England charges us too much. 
Excessive and uncertain taxation; crippled industries ; 
exclusive I.C.S. and other Services; a British Army for 
keeping Indians out of military training ; an exclusive system 
of volunteering ; a wholesale policy of distrusting Indians 
—especially the educated and thinking classes, and of re- 
pressing their aspirations. So that physically we are de- 
teriorating. ... 

Want of enough nutrition weakens the vitality of our 
masses and makes them an easy prey to famine, plague, and 
other calamities; and makes them incapable of working 
with their bodies to the same extent as they otherwise would. 

Mentally, our education is in a very poor way also. The 
masses are arrant illiterates. The so-called educated have 
little knowledge and less opportunities to utilize it. Not 
Many careers are open to them. Lawyers, some doctors, 
some assistant engineers, some subordinate judicial officers, 
masters, clerks, etc., almost all subordinate places. In the © 
higher places incompetent whites exclude the competent 
Indians. Of late a blow is struck at the root of our Higher — 
Education, also by the Universities Act (1904)—a futile and 
wicked attempt. Then our material condition is worse than 
ever. The evils of a foreign and illiberal government. are 
very obvious here. Our manufacturers, artisans, trede 
bankers, are all in a poor plight. Everything is i 
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are dead, nay, they are killed, and new ones not introduet 
_ in their places. Politically we are worse yet. ... 
= No executive authority. Fa 
3 No financial control. No very great legislative Indi 
~__ check or participation. On the other hand a foreign series 
- Services, Educational, P.W., Civil, etc. Religion was 
~_ bond of union in old days. Now, at least in India, to rew? 

it in its ancient intensity is to bring about most suicid 
dissensions and divisions among the people. 

: Any intermingling of politics, or at least its fundamen 

3 — with religion, is a sin against the future prosper 












_ The religion of the majority can hardly be the reli 
Of a State where the minority goes up to about sixty milo 
of men and women, with a warlike tradition and young 
_ military history behind their back than the majority, 
had been overpowered by this very minority. ..- . g 
__ Let us differ in our views, but difference must not 


















_ September 26th. Z 
___ Why should I lower myself by yielding to the temptati 
of the moment ? What is Self > What the Non-Self? W 
is Death ? ; 
- Love is a worship, a devotion, in which our whole b 
is absorbed. 
__ There are two aspects of the result of Love. One 15 ™ 
please, purify and elevate ; the other is to make sad, gloomy 
id pained, for fear of losing or thought of being undeser~ 
ving, etc. Ah! Love, if only thou wert to make thy perm 
home in my desolate breast, there should be such a gloni0 
music in me that my eyes should brighten with a pe! 
expression of happiness ! 
_ Ob! resolution, Oh ! devotion ! 













ld 









‘What should not a lover give, what should not evené 
like myself give? But I am selfish. I should no 
ay my poverty in exchange for those inestimable 
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Ah ! the divinity of Love—the only true and real Divinity 


~ in Life! ! Come and fill my heart!!! ; 
Beauty may be appreciated, and still the admiration may 


not be that of a lover. E.G., the young girl next door to us. 
She and her little round-faced sister i inspire me with a peculiarly 
pure pleasure like what I derive from reading Keat’s Ode 
to the Grecian Urn. 

The girl has got very sweet features and a pensive appeat- 
ance. May she be happy in her love and good and virtuous 
in life. 






It is an unconscious elevation to watch her large clear : 


eyes, and her often disarranged dark brown hair. Her little — 


sister is even better; for she suggests the maivcté of child- 
hood. Quite an unconscious bud, unlike her sister, who seems 
to be surrounded by a vague consciousness of her coming 
transition from girlhood to womanhood. 


The world is full of beauty, but we take only what appeals — 


to us most, what our ego wants most and is most fitted to - 


take. .. 
Ah ! the infinite a pees of life ! 


There is ae deena in penis of all, and true free- 


dom in democracy. We find it in England and the other — 


free countries. A peer marries an actress; the actress be- 


comes a peeress, and gives birth to lords and ladies ! Rank © 


weds talent and both thrive. In India there is no union 


+ 


Bluntschli, Theory of State.p. 21. 


“ The childhood of nations has a different character from — 
their maturity, and every statesman is compelled to consider — 
the time of life in which his state happens to be.” : 


* There is a time for everything,” “ L’ctct c’est ’homme.” 


The conception of State politics, organized impersonation — 
of the people of a given country. Man is by nature a political — 
animal (Aris.) ; tends to universal empire, which is yan Z 


of human progress’. Attempts: “js 
(x) Alexander: Conquests and <———_ eben 
Greeks and Persians. 


indira Gandhi N i 
Cents € >for the 


a 


between the two, and both starve for lack of nourishment. Z 
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_- (2) Roman Empire. Julius Caesar, etc., wanted — 
: Romanize the world. : 

_ (3) The Holy Roman Empire. Frederick II. Dant 

glorifies the Empire in his De Monarchia. 

(4) Napoleon I. z 

Modern tendencies towards a common organization of 

humanity. Sciences, Arts, Literatures, etc. But “ spiritual — 
maturity ”’ still wanting. s 

The Ideal State is “‘ humanity organized ”’. 















I. Ancient World. 
(a) The Hellenic idea of the State. BS: 
Plato: No family life ; wise should rule ; warriors should 

protect ; classes and workers should obey the wise an 

brave. f 

_ _Arist.: More human, maintains marriage, family, @ 

private property : : 

_ _ State, “the association of clans and village commun 

_ ina complete and self-sufficing life.” : 

The State comes into being for the sake of mere life, 

exists (or continues to exist) for the sake of the good life. 
Objections: State was too powerful, all in all; subjec 

nothing, no rights of man. ee 
(Execution of Socrates). Family, home-life, education, 
-€ven conjugal fidelity, private property—nothing safe. 


es ) The Roman Idea of the State. ers 
__ 4omans had a genius for Law and Politics by their moral 
character. Cicero had Athenian ideals before him. Pe 

_ jutists—stoic philosophy. (State “the highest product 0 
uman power (virtus.)”’ oe 
(x) Law distinguished from morality. More security am 
freedom to cives, though salus populi suprema lex. 

_ (2) Recognized the conception of the People. State W 
= ) people organized”. “‘ Civitas est constitutio popam, 
IC. BB Bina ee 
(3) Tendency to Universal Empire. Jus civile- 
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II. The Middle Ages. 

(a) Christianity. 

Christians rose into power after persecutions and became — 
organized and independent as Church oo the State), 
under the Pope, with Rome as Capital. Roman idea of 
Universal Empire revived in a spiritual form (but God gave 
two swords: spiritual to Pope, temporal to Emperor) ; 
elevated by Roman Catholic Church, narrowed by holy Roman 
Empire of the German People. 

(b) The Teutons. 

Were influenced by Roman Catholic Church and Roman 
Civilization; then instinct of individual freedom broke 
absolutism of Roman State. ‘‘ The germs of parliamentary 
a are found in the forests of Germany.’ (Mon- 
tesq. 

Private rights more secure. No conception of imperium. 
“ Particularism ” in politics. Feudal character. 

(c) The Influence of the Renaissance. Roman Catholic 
Church kept alive ideas of Roman Empire ; Holy Roman 
Empire; Corpus Juris Romani (from twelfth century at 
State Universities). 

Thirteenth century in France; fifteenth century in 
Germany; Private Law predominant, but still theories of 
State legislation, etc. Republican traditions loved, and 
acted upon under Arnold of Brescia (twelfth) and Cola 
Rienzi (fourteenth cen.). Greek theories in vogue. : 

Thomas Aquinas wrote commentary on Arist. Politics. 

After 1453, classical spirit of Greeks and Romans born 
again (Renais.). As Sophists taught young Greeks, so Human~ 
ists in Italy, France and Germany ; narrow and sad theology _ 
left behind. ; 

Popes encouraged artistic freedom, Medicis (Cosimo and — 
Lorenzo) made Florence the State Athens. a 

Political imperium (sovereignty) revived. Growth of 
Monarchy. With Caesars, Brutus and Catilini re-rose. 
III. The Modern Idea of the State. re 

When does the Modern Epoch commence ? Le 

1. The Renaissance, 1453, only the decline of the 
period and preparation for the rising tendencies 


















S The SS of F fas mature, not young or 

2. The Reformation of 1517 (13th Oct,). Luther (M 

nailed his theses to the church door of Wittenberg. Advane 

age of Medievalism. Leibniz in 1669—‘‘ We may well believ 
that the world has entered on its old age.” 

3. The English Revolution—revival of A.S. tradit 
1640-1688. 

4, The French Revolution—1789, manifestation of 
ceding “age of enlightenment ”’. 

5. 1740, Accession of F rederick the Great of Pru 
(Thos. Buckle.) 
_ Difference between Modern and Ancient and Medie 

Conceptions of State : 
























Ancient and Modern. 
. Rights of man as man. 

. Sphere of State action. 

. Individual freedom, Private Law. 

. Sovereignty. 

. Direct and Representative Government. 
. City. Nation. 

. Differentiation of functions. 

. International relations. 
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Medieval and Modern. 
_ I. Divine and human origin. 
_ 2. Theology ; science. 
3. Theocracy. 
4. Religion. 
5. Church. 
6. Education. 
7. Public and Private Law distinguishing now. 
8. Particularism, Centralization,. 
=O. Representation. 
_ Io. Liberties (privileges). Liberty. 
_ Ir. Sphere of State action. 
SEZs Daconsciows custom. Conscious legislation. 






AN ACCOUNT OF INDIA. 
The Causes of Poverty in India. 

1. Destruction of Industries. 

2. Loss of Employment of Indians. 


3. The Employment of Europeans. Se 
4. The Annual Drain, continually increasing. AS 


Mr. Naoroji’s demands in his Presidential address, Dec. 
Ig06. Calcutta. Sore 
Two works of the Congress : eee 
1. Decide policy and principles of Government. teen 
2. Watch and criticize administration. ES 


I. We want rights of British citizens, as due to us by 
birth (Grant of Bombay, 1669); by pledges (Act of 1833, 
Macaulay; 1858, 1877, 1887, 1c0I, I¢o6); as reparation ; 
as due by the conscience of England; and the declared 
policy of the present Liberal Ministry. ae 
7 All services, departments, details to be in Indians’ 

ds. Be aie 
(2) Taxation, Legislation, and power of spending the 
taxes should be in the hands of Indians. no 

(3) Financial relations between England and India must 
be just. : 
—— Tf India pays for C.S., Navy, and Army, her sons should 

have proportionate share in salaries, pensions, emoluments, 
etc. g 





(r) 
x. Simultaneous examinations. : : 
2. Competition and not nomination for Indian services. z 
3. (Gradual but sure) substitution of Indians for Euro- 










peans. 
4. Education. : —— 
- Free and compulsory, primary Education. {Free 
higher education of every kind. = 
(2) Representation. We are ready and fit for ai 
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(3) European Army Expenditure. European Army 
Imperial purposes. 2 

: No reason to lose entire faith in British honour and sen: 
of justice. 

We must persevere. 

Agitate largely and enthusiastically, but peacefully | 
constitutionally. Both in England and in India. Corn Ll 
cost two millions. We must have a “ large fund of pa 
ism ”’. 

At home we need “a thorough political union am 
the Indian people of all creeds and classes”. It is an a 
lute necessity. 

“Be united, persevere, and achieve self-government 
that the millions now perishing by poverty, famine a 
plague, and the scores of millions that are starving on scant 
subsistence, may be saved and India may once more OCCHP 
her proud position of yore among the greatest and civilize 
nations of the world.” 


1906. Preface to R. Dutt’s Economic History of India, 1; ’ 


1837. 

Works on military and political transactions of 
in India; none on trades, industries and agriculture. 

Famines have led to enquiry into the sources of the ¥ 
and causes of the poverty of India. 

Blessings of British rule : aoe 

Peace : Western Education (thought, science, institut 
life) : Administration requires reform, but is still stron 
efficacious ; Laws and Courts of Justice. But material 
ditions bad. In famines of 1877 and ’78, ’89, and 92, 
1900, fifteen millions died. Half population of England. | 
are the causes of this poverty and famines ? : 

t. Increase of population? No increase for last 
years, and not more than in England before 1896. 

2. Unthrifty cultivators? No, they ar frugal. 
=. 3. Moneylenders kept cultivators in “chronic § 

indebtedness’; no, latest Famine Commission SHO” 

‘cultivators driven to money-lenders by the rigiat 
Government revenue demand. : oe 
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4. Failure of crops; but food-supply of the country never 
sufficient for the people. 

True answer given by economics. ‘‘ Does agriculture 
flourish >? Are industries and manufactures in a prosperous 
condition? Are the finances properly administered, so as 
to bring back to the people an adequate return for the taxes 
paid by them? Are the sources of national wealth widened ? ” 

Sources of Indian wealth ‘ narrowed’ under British rule. 
Eighteenth-century India a great manufacturing and agri- / 
cultural country. East India Co. and British Parliament 
pursued a selfish commercial policy, and encouraged English 
manufactures, and discouraged Indian ones; made Indians 
a raw produce only to supply looms and factories of Britain. 

ndian artisans and weavers discouraged. 


The British manufacturer ‘‘ employed the arm of political 
injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not have contended on equal terms”. 
(H. H. Wilson.) 

Indian industries completely disabled by invention of 
power-loom in Europe. Now when looms are introduced in 
India, excise duty ‘stifles the new steam-mills of India’. 

Wealth now. Here Land Tax excessive and uncertain 
in many provinces. In England between 1698 and 1798 it 
was I to 4 shillings in the pound, or 5 to 20p.c. of the rental 
till Wm. Pitt made it perpetual and redeemable. In Bengal 
fixed at over go p.c. of the rental, and in Northern India at 
over 80 p.c. between 1793 and 1822. 

The last Mogul in the last year realized a land revenue 
of £817,553 (1764) ; by 1794, the British realized £2,680,000 
in the same province. 5 

In 1802, Allahabad, etc., ceded by Nawab, who got. 
£1,352,347, brought to British in 1805, £1,682,306. ‘ 

In Madras the East India Co.’s Land Tax, half the gross 
produce of the land. 

In Bombay land revenue of territory conquered from 
the Mahrattas in 1817 was £800,000, raised soon to £1,500j;000 
and is continually raised since. seas Bers BE sce 

Bishop Heber in 1826, and Col. Briggs in 1830 
it. 
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-_ - Some relief in Bengal and N. India; permanent ata 
35 p.c. of the rental (including Road and Public Work « 
-in Bengal, and to about 50 p.c. of rental in N. India from 18 
~*~ (1906?) Now raised again to about 60 p.c.in Madrasa 
_ Bombay, state is landlord. It proposed to take about h 
-- ~ the economic-rent in 1864; but it takes almost the v 
sometimes. a 
Land Tax revised every thirty years; the cultivator ! 
to pay enhanced assessment, without knowing why it 
enhanced . . . he is poor and indebted. ee 
: Unlike England and other well-administered countr 
the State has fostered or revived no new or old Indian 
dustries ; on the other hand it interferes with the ac 
tion of wealth, and at every settlement takes what it 
____ to be its share of the produce of the soil. 
The revenue increases and the people remain des 
Taxation, like moisture sucked up by the sun, 
‘return to the earth as fertilizing rain. 
Formerly proceeds of taxation flowed back to the p 
and fructified their trade and industries. 
Under East India Co., India a vast establishment, 
- plantation, high appointments reserved for their nommeets,” 
proceeds of an excessive taxation, flowed to Europe. 
East India Co.’s trade abolished 1833, and 
~ abolished 1858, but policy remains. Bes 
; Their capital paid off by Indian debt, on which 
taxes pay interest; the crown purchased compam, 
- India’s money. 
The Indian Debt in 1857 {51,000,000 
», 1862 £97,000,000 
3, 1901 £200,000,000 : 
The “‘ Home Charges ” remitted annually are £16,000, 
The pay of European officers comes to about £10, 
—_Nett-revenues of India £44,000,000. One half — 
“annually out of India, Verily the moisture of India 
~ and fertilizes other lands. Se Ree > 
Place any country under the same condition, with © 
industries, with agriculture subject to a heavy and UR 
Land Tax, and with financial arrangements Teq 
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-— horrors of famine. 





and the most prosperous nation on earth will soon know the 





A nation prospers if the sources of its wealth are widened, = 
and if the proceeds of taxation are spent among the people _ 









and for the people. These are plain, self-evident economic 2 


laws. The poverty of India cannot be removed until Indian 
industries are revived, until a fixed and intelligible limit is 
placed on the Indian Land Tax, and until the Indian revenues 
are more largely spent in India. er 

Lords Wellesley, Minto and Hastings desired to limit 
Land Tax, but the East India Co. overruled them. 

Lords Canning, Lawrence, and Ripon overruled by 
Secretary of State for India. The Indian tariffs altered three _ 
times for British manufacturers against the interests of India, 
and sometimes against the opinions of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Three vain attempts to protect Indian labourers (Assam). 

Nor are Indian administrators strong in the support of 
the Indian people. 

Indian Government=Viceroy, Executive Council (i.e. 
Commander-in-Chief, Military Member, P. W. Member, 
Finance Member and Legal Member). Not a single Indian 
member on the Council, to represent agriculture, landed ~ 
interests, trades, or industries, from the people’s point of view. 

All members are “heads of spending departments”. — 


Forces all on side of Expenditure ; none to reduce expendi- 2 


ture, to moderate taxation, to safeguard the agricultural ~~ 


interests of the people, to encourage their industries and ~ 
manufactures. Every grave question is decided ex parte. 2 
And the Indian Government, with every honest desire to do 
its duty, is unable to secure the material welfare of the 
people, does not accept the co-operation of the people, can’t 
by its constitution act in the interests of the people. 
; “The Government of a people by itself has a meaning 

and a reality ; but such a thing as Government of one people — 
by another does not and cannot exist. One people may keep 
another for its own use, a place to make money in, a human — 
cattle-farm to be worked for the profits of its own i ae 
ants ” (J. S. Mill). 

‘An exclusive and absolute rule very harmful t 

and also to England. Sue 
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English trade at a standstill during last ten years. 1 
average annual import of merchandise (mainly British) 
India stationary at about {50,000,000 ; i.e. three shillin 
per head. It might be five or six shillings per head, if Inc 
were prosperous; it is likely to decrease with the pove 
and famines of India. The manufacturing, the working a 
the progressive capacities of a nation don’t increase by 
accession of wealth received “‘ without a direct equivalent 
(Lord Salisbury). 

It is with nations as with individuals. The bread wh 
we earn by our labour nourishes, and invigorates ; the fo 
that we consume without toil is poison to our system. Large 
tributes from subject empires have led to luxury and decay 
in ancient as in modern times. ; 

The Empire of India was won by England before t 

_ present colonies rose to importance, and will last after t 

separation of the colonies; Indians honestly desire t 

British rule to last, but not in its present absolute and ex- 

clusive form. The educated classes growing. They de- 

mand share in administration and councils of the Empue 
It is easy to alienate them and increase discontent ane 
dissatisfaction. It is wise to range them on the side of the 

Government. <7 

Indians not fond of sudden changes and revolutions. 

They desire to strengthen and popularize the Government, 

to see some Indian Members in the Secretary of Stat 

Council, in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in Prov. Ex 

__ tive Councils. Some members elected to Prov. Legislaulv 

_ Councils under Act of 1892. Each district (population abou 
a million) may elect one member to the Council. 2 
___The higher services should be practically opened to Indians 

in Indian Civil Service, and in Education, Engineering, P 

_ Telegraph, Police and Medical Departments. 

__ There may be Englishmen, but they should not ex 

_ the children of the soil. 

The Head of District is head Exec. and Police € 
as well as the Magistrate. These duties should be sepa 

: In each District there is a District Board and “¥# 

; Village Communities may be revived. Mc mp 

‘of the people urgently needed in Indias!" 
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The dawn of a new century finds India deeper in distress 
and discontent than any preceding period of history. 


Famine; other places half starved; poorer classes eat 
less than is needed for proper nourishment. 


October 21st, 1907. 
Love is my nature, the true basis of my life. Whatever 
I do, have done or am, is all living and real because of love. 
I love first and know next. Poetry of course I loved most ; 
therefore enjoyed most and realized most. Other things, 
Mathematics, Physics, Law, etc., all have come to my mind 
through the heart. I feel life to be an unorganized collection 
of detached efforts. There is no central idea, great and glori- 
ous to co-ordinate and assimilate all the delights, desires and 
passion that I have been feeling now for this, now for this 
: thi 


hing. 
History, Philosophy, Poetry, Politics, Religion, Law, the 
Finer Arts, all the great things of life are like distant stars 
in the sky of my mind. I know they are there; I know they 
are pure and bright and full of Truth ; but I know not their 
true dimensions. Nor do I know their great power and 
significance. 

Saints and sages will all bow before the Truth that 
Beauty represents. Even a Cleopatra will be charming in 
: any age. ... 

Sakuntala will capture even across a long range of about 
fifteen centuries the heart of a Goethe; Shelley’s flights of 
fancy must be circumscribed by the love of Harriet or Mary. 

Keats must die for Fanny Browne, even a rugged Carlyle 
must melt and soften before a Jane. 


Where should I go? Saraswati beams before me in her 
eternal radiance. ‘A divine kind of purifying thrills refine 
my material—I almost see this magnificent woman of light 
before me. The ears of the mind stretch expectant to catch > — 
an ethereal tune in the passage of the stars around us-in 


_ + space. Bere Ena 
The vastness and the calmness of space make me a 
the fret and little worries of life. Nature's ir, het 


indira Gandhi 
< wet Gentre for 
= rte sae Rae 





— loveliness, stand before me in their august nakedness. 
_- Ah! I could devour and live on beauty—gambol a’ 

: amid the buttercups and the daisies in May, or stretch one 

__ arms to the glorious sunset, and pluck it to one’s bosom f 

== good!!! 

SS My soul could play the glutton with Apollo, Venus, Jum 
_ Helen, Hebe, Sakuntala, Juliet, Damayanti, Radhika— 
I feel they are all mine! This is great indeed! ! 

But woe is me! I had forgotten I am in—Oxford! 
Poor, foolish mortal !! ie 
_- Ah! the conflict of the mortal and the immortal within 


_. But hopeless it is to deal with some things, therefo: 
live in the present, and be content with an earthly pro 
which is visible and easily recognizable by all friends a 
- foes! 


~ October 2oth. = a 
Stayed in College for the Freshmen’s Wine. A most” 
lively, interesting and instructive function! Here are Us 
_ real germs of English life in their naked and embryonic beauty 
--and worth ! J 
On the surface it might seem a harkening back to” 
old beer-drinking, ham-and-bacon-devouring days of the ¢ 
Englanders as depicted by Taine. Eating and drinking W 
an evident greed and sensuality, showed the robust nut 
that we all are. Free drinking, free talking, free danc 
re there. z 
Yea! there was the wallowing too, though only on 
floor of an Oxford College Hall. But if there was anyth 
very wrong about my associates, I should certainly condo 
it. Already my love for the University, and especially | 
Exeter College, almost blinds my eyes to—at least makes 
__~ hard for me to publish—the shortcomings, if I see! any, 


“any, 
these ancient institutions. Pe ces 


Bes 
I am like a wife who will hide the defects of ner is| 
eras 


_ of the mother who will make it appear that her chil 
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But my pleasure is great, that whatever may be said of 
details or of individuals, on the whole even a drunk-dance 
is not a very blame-worthy affair! It lacks elegance, it lacks 
order ; and it lacks refinement. But these very defects make 
up its beauty ! 

There is freedom, and spontaneity, real expression of 
life, an unrestrained (almost primitive) joy and enjoyment 
of fellow-feeling. In my imagination I could remove the 
roof of our College Hall from above the heads of my merry 
friends, and put for it an old rude roof of some material less 

_. skilfully contrived to save man from the inclemency of 
- weather; and the floor from under their feet, and put in its 
place a rough, uneven space strewn with rushes or something 
loose ; also substitute for the brandy, whisky, etc., the good 
old beer the Saxons drank ; for the electric light the light of 
torches at the best, supplemented with that of the stars 
which might have stolen through the crevices in the roof 
and the walls, or of the moon coming by the same way; and 
then I can almost see the merry eyes, the flushed cheeks, 
the smelling mouths (!) of the Anglo-Saxons in their blood- 
shot joy, as they must have shouted and sung and danced, 
and jostled muscled limbs against each others, and indulged 
the primeval animal instincts of our nature to their full. 
There was truly contagious liveliness in the Hall. . . . 

Comradeship and an instinct of roughing it stood like 
living pictures before me. This ultimate physical and hilari- 
ous contact would make future sacrifices for each other 
easier, and co-operation in the Council Chamber or the 
battlefield a genuine source of pleasure. 

“ The good old days at Exeter——”’ 

“ Hallo ! old chap, d’ye remember them?” Oh yes! they 
are unforgettable. It is so in India too... . 

With what evident pleasure an Anglo-Indian boy (I think 
he can’t be an A.I.) shook my hand and cried, ‘‘ Good old 
L. ek, do, teen, char, etc.’”? There was the fullest openness, 

a freshness like that of a flower in this greeting. 

I give an incident for what it is worth. A man bp 
in a pine-apple; it was held out for a bite to as man 
men as liked to have it; for the others, they got- 
‘seeds or whatever the biters took out of their mou c 

= s Indira: Gandhi Nation 
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= pated at them! It reminded me of the Indian mango 
== -seasts.-- : 
= Then dancing began ; and clapping of hands all round t 

_ keep time with the dancers. In India we do much the sam 
But the beautifully organized, corporate life that you fin 
here, one misses in my unfortunate country. ee 
How little humanity changes, or you may say progresses 

At the dawn of the twentieth century, some of the mos 
-advanced people derive the same enjoyment and oblivion 
-—total oblivion of the serious, sober and refined side of life, 

as our ancestors may have derived thousands of years ago. 

_ Humanity is young and living. Nature is ever new-old and 
_ old-new. Its freshness does seem to be perpetual. j 
—e The wide-eyed baby sucks its little thumb with as gree 
gusto as its predecessor of the age of Moses, Krishna or Manu 
















~ Thursday, November 21st. ge 
Just back from tea with Mr. P.F.E., a retired B.C. 
of long years standing. He invited us to tea to win us 0 
to his Anglo-Indian views, or to try to damp our patriotism? — 

2 The ball of Indian Nationalism seems to be impossible — 
_ of being checked in its onward course of progress and ieee 
- by these methods. Let the Sun of Freedom rise and brighten — 
_and gladden the face of our Motherland ! a 













coed 











_ What are these darling intelligences that comm ica 
‘with the captive through its prison-bars ? ao 
- Is my soul awake? Am I awaking? Oh God !—but 
_there is no God. What an inaccurate habit of thinking 
have! J am immortal. This lesson has to become a liv 
part of the soul. But what is this vision that rises be! 
“me? It is an earthly vision suggestive of heav 

















___“ My brother the ass,” as St. Francis called the body, 
‘stupid thing, that chains us down to the lower things. 
Alas ! bondage is hoarse and may not speak. s wice 
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BRIGHTON : 
Sunday, December 22nd. : 

My soul sat behind my eyes watching the unchecked, — 
ever-active waves of the sea washing the shores of Brigh-— 
SOS: 

Time whispers that I have already run about a third 
of my course and must soon leave the game of life to others. — 
And lo! I am still blind! I see neither the goal nor way — 

_ of life, nor again my own nature! . . = 

People at the best obey what the mind wishes them to 

obey. The true life must be spirit-led; the real I, armed — 

well with the knowledge of the self, must direct the activity : 
of the mind and save it from the tyranny of the senses. The 
five senses run riot, giving such a profuse and perplexing — 
variety of perceptions, that the mind is bewildered and knows - 
not what to do. 

The soul’s supervision of the mind being lax, there is no 
check upon the latter. If the soul calls the mind to account, — 
the mind should even in its hurry and bewilderment keep — 
itself dry from the ocean of sense-perceptions. . . . 


The Self is mistaken, and as soon as it knows itself, has s 
Knowledge. The world disappears. Se 
This is a kind of modification of Prakriti, or primordial 
and eternal matter brought about by a working of the Purusha — 
or Soul upon it. The eternal dancer (world) dances, and — 
entrances the soul only so long as the soul's gaze is fixed — 
upon her. It is most difficult for the entangled soul to turn — 
his eyes away from her ; but as soon as he does it, the fraudu- 
lent dancer ceases to move and trouble him. This is rather — 
satisfactory, but still leaves the nature of the soul unde 
termined. ze 


# 
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But suppose, say some, our life may be only a 
- manifestation of matter? This absolute wescrtee sn 
satisfactory. -. 
The pangs ofthe beat Sie sels Ke Kove Soe 


tira Gand 
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to death—sacrifice, etc., etc., almost compel us to believe — 
in a different explanation. But our explanation must not bess 
— from common sense, or from the facts of everyday — 
ife. eo 
Then having rejected absolute scepticism (which means — 
that we cannot think at all); we can be absolutely sure of 
a few things. The first of these is Time. . . . From our own eS 
example and of all other normal men, we know that we are — 
born of parents. 
These parents were born in a similar way, and so on ~ 
backwards in time. In this journey in the past we come © 
across some most interesting personalities; the Great Men — 
of all ages and of all branches in life, with all the weakness 
and defects of humanity—its whole history is a bright galaxy 
of powerful and good souls. 
The Rishis of the Brahmans (or the Hindus) ; the Bud- 
dhas of the Buddhists; the Tirthankaras of the Jainas ; the 
ancient Kings and Priests and Patriarchs of Egypt, Babylon, — 
Assyria, Chaldea, etc., the poets and philosophers of Greece, — 
from Homer through Thales and Socrates to Plato, Aristotle — 
and Sophocles. it is these great men who are our greatest — 
data for the philosophy of man. Christ, Krishna, Mahomed, 
Gautama, and our own deac Mahavira, are there in the 
treasures of the Past. ; 


December 24th 
*“ And sadly fell our Christmas eve.” : 
In the morning went to see Mr. and Mrs. D.H.-+- 
Was quite delighted with the Indian flavour of our COn- — 
versation and fun. We were discussing the difference 1m the — 
mode of living of the people here and in India. ee 
atea An out-and-out Anglicization of India is impossible. — 
-_ A national India will borrow largely from the thought and — 
life of the West, but she will make it her own. 
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I must try to be a child, to feel like a child, to live like 
one, full of innocence, busy, absorbedly busy, with my own 
immediate purpose, and beautifully and naturally uncon- 
cerned with everything else. If a man wants that he should 
not cease to live, he must live like a child. The sunshine 
of life, the line of progress starts from the feet of babies. 

It was a beautiful idea of our Indian ancestors, the idea 
of a twice-born man. The physical birth must be followed — 
by the mental, moral, spiritual births of a man. 

Truly a man is reborn when a new light fills his spirit, 
or a new determination gives stability to his moral con- _ 
stitution. I am still waiting for my spiritual rebirth. The 
inner man is yet asleep, at least only half awake. 


Humanity goes on creeping on the earth. T. C. Druce’s 
grave is opened. ... Syed Mahmud’s keen legal faculty 
lies buried with him; -Gladstone’s lifeless remains rest in 
the Westminster Abbey, quite untouched by the turmoil— 
the ceaseless din and worry of London life of which the Abbey 
is the centre. 

Men and women live and love and lie and deceive and 
die, as they ever have done. Fools and knaves all of us. 
Perhaps the only way out of the difficulty is to die, or to 
retire from the world, or at least to be in the world with a 
stone, frigid and adamantine, in your breast. It is the heart 
that is the field of desires, and being checked, the Purusha 
can still turn his eyes away from the writhings and graceful 
contortions of Prakriti. 


Krishna, the bright-eyed, supremely healthy and hand- 
some shepherd, who felt the heart of nature and thought of 
her in a very joyous mood. 

Unconcern and aloofness of right thinking, unoffending 
men, if persisted in become great charms. a 


happy! Every man was born to be happy! !y Good — 


Be ; 
old Stoic; great slave Epictetus ! hcheg® 
But alas! this self-centred contentment is ee 





to attain. am 
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Monday, January 14th, 1908. = 
‘Just eight years ago that I met N. K. at Agra. It was 

a moonlight fortnight then also. That little bright episode 
of my life—a devoted and intensely affectionate friendship, ee 


Ss 


_ which was to last only for three brief years—sprang up from” 
that two days’ interview with that marvellous man. He 
sleeps now in the arms of Death. How short human memory 
-_is—I almost forgot this day and date so strongly forged 
tome! z 
~My memory of the living would swamp the sacred memory 
__ of this dear friend, whom I may not meet again ! 











_. Man is a wonder. I think every man has the germs ol 
every science, etc., in him, Every man who looks up 4 
‘the heavens and notes the rising and setting of the sun 18 
a nascent astronomer. The man again who admires the 
statuesque bust or the graceful lines of a man’s or womans 
- figure is an artist. As soon as he bursts out with admiration 
he shows he is a poet ! <- 
The meditator at the bier of a friend who is covered by 
_ the dark arm of Death is a theologian, and a philosopher. 
-Andsoon.., 
These are only thoughts that come and go. Of course 
_ they leave the mystery quite unsolved. Perhaps it 1s_ 
“soluble! Still life has to be lived and regulated by certau 
rules of social behaviour and mental and moral aspirations, 
_and it is to satisfy this practical side of the needs of our 
‘nature that we appeal to Science, Religion, Art and Thought 
_- to come to our rescue. = 
Necessity is the mother of law. The needs and sco; 
of early life are extremely simple and scanty. : 
They are governed by a few rules readily applied wit 
_a rude directness and rigid formalism. eae 
The ruthless procedure of Nature is followed. The prumr 
tive man takes his line of action from the heartless Sod; 07 
rather the demons, etc., whom he believes to exist ,bet 
the phenomena of Nature. : 3 Bae 
these powerful spirits do to him so he will do 
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(And thus does Nature develop her ideals to the best ai Le 


her present ability.) 


The whirring loom of Time whistles a rude warning of the 


downward. path of life that I have begun to tread; death 
is the goal to which this path leads; beyond death lies the 


vast mysterious nowhere where N. K. and $.R., Shakespeare, — : 


Milton, Dante, Homer, Christ and Mahavira, all stay! And — 
I know not what is the passport of safety and freedom in 


this land of shades! ... 


I wish I could believe in a God. I should cry till had 
secured his ear, his Fatherly mercy! But the maw of the — 


intellect is hard to satisfy. 

The infinite mystery and variety of Nature stands before 
me; I see the limits of my prison, but I do not catch sight 
of the gaoler, nor do I know if any exists! 


Ah ! soul, if I only knew what thou art—ignorant traveller 


and where was thy last inn ! 


The instincts of preservation of self and species working 
with man’s gregariousness and rationality give rise to social, 


political, and legal institutions—but I can hardly pursue — 


this line of enquiry—my soul is in a storm. 
I understand perpetuities, settlements, tenures, con- 
sideration, negligence, obligations, etc., etc., but sometimes 


the legal eccentricities of people wear for me an aspect of — 


madness and blind irrationality. 
Ulpian was right, in a way; the lawyer must know things 


human and divine. Systems of law must rise before his z 


mind’s eye as a necessary and rational growth of man’s life — 
incommunities. Here help must be taken from Montesquiew's — 
“ Climatic” and Maine’s “* Historical Consideration ”. 


There was a Picture on euaenatann this evening b Dr. 
Schiller in the Exeter College Dialectical Society ; ruth — 
in Trouble”. Dr. Schiller based Truth on Utility and Good 
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best possible manner. Knowledge is only to help us 
this. 

This drives me at once to consider the nature of “I” 
and “Non-I”’, their inter-relation and their destination. 

Man’s mind is very impatient of limitations; it has got — 
an instinct of divine limitlessness. ae 

This it satisfies by either believing that it has found the — 
whole and eternal truth (e.g. Christ, Krishna, Mahomed, — 
Mahavira, etc.), or by at least hoping to find it out (e.g. the — 
followers, devout and earnest, of these men). This is the — 
search for the first and final causes and goal of things. ze 

I want to discover an explanation of the mind and the — 
universe which may be acceptable to all and at all times! _ 
In a way religion alone seems to have succeeded in doing — 
this so far. A few thousand years have tested the strength — 
of many creeds, and they are still extant. . 

The problem before me has these stages : 

1. Consideration of “I”. Myself. 

2. The world outside me. 

3. My relation to the world. 












Saturday, February 8th. 


Life has begun to wear a more than autumn aspect for 
me a 





Life without life should be the keenest torture in the — 
world. ... ee 

The deed has ever fallen short of aspiration; the aspira- 
tion has been glorious, the deed inglorious ; the aspiration 
the sign of divine strength, the deed of more than human 
weakness. . . . 











The great Eternity of life, the instinctive, and on the whole 
wise and wholesome cravings of the flesh, the struggle of the 
mind with matter, and the alternating victory of the one 
over the other—all are broad lines that I read in the Past 
the Present and the Future. ear 

Nature is Eternal. So far as we know her law 
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Man is the centre, and still it is unchangeable! .. . 

Calm or peace is born of wise indifference! Passions 
agitate, and give birth to pleasure and pain. But the bliss 
of passionlessness is purer than pleasure, higher and more 
lasting than it—be that mine ! 


Wednesday, February t2th. 

A glorious day to-day for a change. [I lived a little. I 
am more than half-dead in seasons of mists and damp, dull 
atmosphere. 

The sun rose like a glorious baby, dripping with light 
from his round blue tub, the heavens, smiling with love 
and life on all the earth ! 


Sunday, March ist. 

February is no more. Swallowed up by the irrevocable 
Past. ... How time flies in true companionship. Days 
seem but minutes, the heart wells up at the thought of 
separation; and still death, if no other separation, is in- 
evitable ! 

Soul and body united or disunited! And often so little 
harmony in the first stage! Socrates had the body of a 
satyr, and the soul of an Apollo ! 

So the body may be such a song index of mind and soul. 
How many questions may be asked about this ? 


It has been snowing to-day, the cold almost reached 
the marrow in my bones. . 

Law is my torture. So silly its provisions appear to me. 
At least they are arbitrary and temporary. The basis of 
Literature, especially of Poetry, is eternal. The sun and 
the moon, the light in babies’ eyes, the pang in lovers’ hearts, 
the sigh on dying lips, the bite of conscience after sin— 
they are the same in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and/Sw: 
burne. But the laws—especially positive laws, are 
fully idiosyncratic. The land, the goods—Nature 
in fact, are the same, but—— 
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_ Saturday, March 14th. Fae 
© Mahavira, most sacred Master, do give me mora 
__ Strength to bear my misfortunes, acquired or otherwise. 
=< O Lord of the Jainas, O holiest of the Holy, let a ray of” 
- light, of immortal purity glide down from thy hallowed f 
-_and purify and strengthen my weak nature. SE 
: Let me be pure and strong. Without purity and stren 
life is a hollow farce. . . . O thou who used to help m 
A ee oe once again to support my weaker mi 
~ hood. 
_ The dream of life wore a rosy hue then, the brightness” 
of hope filled the promise of the days to come. Thed 
came softly by, not quite so rosy as they were expected 
be! And gradually hope and courage changed, till 
very springs of my existence became embittered. 




























> 


The fellows of my youth—my best friends, dropped from 
me like young buds, or only half-opened flowers leaving 
their living stalk under the harsh blows of the wintry wind. 
They have passed Death. The mystery is solved for them 
now—of this last great event ! 


Wednesday, March 24th. 
I am now here in London—as happy as I think I can B 
in my circumstances. Time is flying fast and incessantly, 
___and instead of taking it by the forelock I am hardly holdin 
- it by the tip of its hindlock. Still life has to be lived, am 
_ there is the inevitable destiny guiding our footsteps, desp: 
all our tiny efforts to rough-hew or to polish them. 
Two things among others are burning my brain at present. 
One is Indian education. s ae 
‘Our whole system of education is defective and 
- natural. 
We have hardly a system of education. In the 
part of the last century, the one object of education in 4 
was to facilitate the communion between Indians ap 
British—to produce clerks. The number of Babus in 
and elsewhere is a most emphatic testimony of the 


Bee 


that attended this effort. But the production 
_ e best thin; in € ication... 


thing in educa 































rough block of flesh and mental and moral capacity that a 
child on birth is. : 
From the building up of muscles and bones and nerves, 


_ through the training of the mind, illumination and power — 
have to be attained by the inner sight, and gentleness and. Z 


righteousness by the inner instincts of man. 
In short the body, the brain and the emotions of the 


aim 
is to evolve the man, to bring out the true man from the _ 


ta 


_ man have to be developed and trained. Of education in this — 


sense there is precious little in India. 


- We do not aim at making the Indian young men into — 


perfect citizens. Our aims are low and undecided, and the 
result is an almost total failure of what educational system 
we have got. The present political unrest in India is another 
- factor to be grappled with. It is based upon an essentially 
healthy and right instinct of a people. It is just like the 
irresistible, involuntary movements of its limbs, by a baby 
that is growing. It is the rise of national life, the awakening 


of an organic consciousness among our people. We want to — 


feed it, to tend its growth and regulate its forces into a 


healthy and fruitful channel. Our education must be national, ~~ 
systematic, and with an aim in view. We must try to pro- — 


duce perfect Indians. 


March 30th. 


The mental experience of this evening seems to be like 
so many of the heart-agitating and soul-awakening walks. 
and talks and observations that I have made alone, and in 
the congenial company of souls who were full of the same — 
passion and wildness and inquisitiveness as mine in India,” 


‘In France and in this country. 


re ee 
The one thing I have acquired is the knowledge fas 
Beauty in many forms has made a permanent h 





I can feed upon its exquisite ‘stores. 


soul, and every now and then in a moment of ee 
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Nature is so full of thought and sympathy and sugge ion ; 
and then as Wordsworth held it, our own enlightened inne 
nature is tuned to harmonize with the truth in nature’s life 
Witness, for example, the thoughtfulness and seriousne 
which are induced in the mind of man of an evening, whereas 
the same mind is inclined to be buoyant and light and gay 
when the sun rises laughing, and tearing its clouds’-veil 
in the morning in the East. Witness again the awe and 
wonder that grip the human heart at sight of the conflict 
of the elements, storms on sea or on land, etc., etc. ee 

It is just necessary that our minds should be affected by 
nature’s various moods; we are a part of Nature and are © 
eed or sad according as she is bright and living, or dark and — 

ead. Se 

Time was when the over-heated condition of our globe — 
made human life impossible, and then we did not exist. — 
The downpour of boiling rain still forbade human life for — 
centuries to come into being. 

Nature then was averse to our existence ; and we obey 
her! But her ever-growing clemency and mildness tempted | 
forth animal life, and the huge reptiles rose, followed by the ~ 
beasts and the birds, and last of all man and woman !_ Among 
these last contemplate the wonderful thinkings and doings — 
of men like Christ, Mahavira, Gautama, Shakespeare, and 5 
many—the long sheet of history is golden threaded with the 
splendour of such names and warriors and heroes and men 
and women who rose like gods, and lived like them, and 
died like ordinary mortals to be engulfed in death, without” 
any definite intelligence of the country in which their wisdo! 
virtue, bravery and beauty are lost to our view! 

















Sunday, April 12th. g 
Christ is a great phenomenon, and a greater reality. 
His Life by A. W. Gough, M.A., and \eander (Bohns 

Standard Library). Two interpretations of this Persona: 

Christian Theology. Rational History. Bee 
1. Christian Theology. 43 

_ Assumptions. There is a God, personal and 

in our affairs. God sent down Christ as His 

for humanity and to save it. . 
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That is, it is assumed that God exists and Christ was 
His Son. 

These are initial difficulties. For the existence of God 
has to be demonstrated; and even after that the birth of 
Christ has to be explained. 

Apart from these there are difficulties. The life of Christ 
is very human. There are temptations - to turn stone into 
bread, to cast Himself down from the pinnacle, to become a 
worldly King. There are mistakes in the choice of disciples - 
the three apostles fail him in the great Passion before His 
arrest ; Judas Iscariot actually sells Him for a little money ; 
the others fly after His arrest to save their own necks from 
the hangman’s halter. 

He is subject to human emotions, sympathy pleases Him, 
apathy saddens; His friendship for Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus; His being touched by the visit of the Greeks when 
His own people seem to have forsaken Him. 

There are human limitations even to His bodily sufferings * 
weariness at the well of Sychar, and the synagogue at Nazar- 
eth, wine-soaked piece of cloth soothes his lips before death ; 
bitter is the cry of doubt and agony on the Cross, ‘‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Still there is super-human patience, peace, forbearance, 
forgiveness, loving consciousness of His life-work to the last. 

These are plain on the face of events, and lend power 
and charm to the life of the Great Sufferer. 


“It is hard to overcome even quite a little fault, unless 
we put something good to live in its room.’”’ p. 70. 


Saturday, May oth. 
This day has been glorious—most glorious. So sunny, 


so cheerful, filling all hearts with life and joy! Ican hardly — 


help thinking—what not ! 


Wednesday, May 13th. 
Asquith’s programme—a souvenir. 
The Maintenance of Free Trade. 
Reduction of Taxation. 
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Reform of our Licensing System. 
Opening up of the land to the cultivator. . 


Provision of Pensions for the aged. 
Settlement of Education Controversy. 










May 24th. a 
= Icy breezes take the bloom and colour off the flower — 
__ of hope that youth so boldly plants in the heart of man. 
: Let aside the realization of the ideals—their very 

is in jeopardy. eae 

The cry of the soul is stifled by disappointments. Beauti- 
ful visions are nearly obscured by the grim and ugly facts” 
the world displays to maturer perception. That abyss, moral 
and material whose depths inspired Shakespeare to write 
_ Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth and Anthony and Cleopatra, has 
caught my eyes, and given me more than counterbalance of 
_ the rosy innocence and fresh glories of love, friendship, — 
beauty and romance. ae 
Still the heart and the head both feel—shall I say know? 
~ —that man is born to be happy ; that the spark of life with- 

-— in us is to be kept pure, and that life is to be lived in holy 
accordance with Truth. Nevertheless it is at present, at 
least for me, only a provisional theory . . . ee 
















: Truth has for its characteristics self-sufficiency, self- 
consistency, and harmony of the interior with the exterior. 
The discord of competition, the bloody strife of war, the 
lash of steel, the gnashing of teeth, the heartless limb-to-— 
limb tearing of human fiesh—all these are children of false- 
hood, of error in thought, feeling or action. ae 
_. Falsehood forms the basis of Indian administration, and : 
in the politics of my Motherland, consequently there are @ 
-series of what may be called administrative fictions. ‘The ; 
whole constitution is unnatural and unwholesome 12 its 
basic principles. 2 
Fancy saying that the land of India belongs to & 


a = 2 Speak ge 
What monstrosity ! i Sandon inss bite boy = © paral} 































in his grip, we may as well say that ' 









One set of men treating another set of men as merest 
pawns on a chessboard is unnatural, and cannot last. 
Another fiction—rather superstition: that the Indian is 
nctur.Dy inferior to the English. Nothing could be more_ 
absurd. In every walk of life, on the Bench, in the Bar, in- 
Trade, in Organization, in Education—everywhere Indians 
: have held their own. : 
a What is it then that we want ? 
_ More education, real culture, rather than book-knowledge ; 
an organization of the physical and brain-forces of the nation. — 
We want real liberalism, not vague generalities, but still _ 
very broad and tolerant individual and national life; in ~ 
religion, in politics, in social customs. 


May 28th. 

Really to feel the soul thrilled even for a moment with 
an irresistible love of Goodness, Purity and Beauty, is the 
most valuable experience of mankind. The man or woman 
who has felt thus lifted to an identity with the highest reality, 
has really experienced true happiness. . 


The true study of mankind is man. Nature—steadfast 
and glorious, and still ever-changing nature, is only a huge — 
agitated background for the life of man. If man’s emotions — 
are tuned to the inner and outer throbs of the life of nature, 
still more surely nature yields to the soul of man. 

Matter and Life seem to be in Love! Each mingles with 
the other in passionate unity. These two primordial facts 
—Matter and Life—realize the highest ideal of love: one- 
ness in fact with a dual appearance. ve 

Not an atom of ether but is instinct with life; not one 
speck of life but clings to and manifests itself by means of — 
matter ! oe 

The living and the non-living. What is Truth? Itisa — 
collection of a number of truths taken together. The first — 
of these truths we learn is that men is finite; his actual — 
capacity both of thought and action at preset TSS 

limited. Za 
Potentially he may be omniscient ; by | igorou: 
ism, by vigorous speculation on things spiritual he 
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or feel things which average mortals do not see or feel, but 
these are only possibilities. 

The man of the world—this does not necessarily mean 
a worldling—realizes not these great possibilities. The man 

—who sees facts and understands them is very near the Truth. 

Ignorance is the mother of all sorrows, pains and failures 

_in life. 

Even emotions penetrated by the Z-rays of knowledge — 
will be deprived of their power to cause pain in the present 
or in the future. 

Happy, pure and enlightened, steady, diligent and peace- 
ful—such a man ought to be. : 


3 
er ee Sate) 
Eh ee eee eT 


Sunday, May 31st. 

Last year—August—at Havre, it struck me that as 
Socrates with all his mental beauty could not overcome (in 
a strictly material sense) his physica! ugliness, so it is possible 
that some of the most charming (physically) men and women 
may be useless with regard to their moral deformities. Per- 
haps I should say helpless? They have developed nothing 
to prevent their being “ weak as water’”’—Such men are 
below the normal that nature tolerates. .. . 


They cannot be widows, for they were never wives. True 
iage does not consist in certain words being pronounced 
by the priest, and certain ceremonies being performed by the 
man and woman or their relatives. This is humbug. When — 
there is heart-to-heart union based on mutual love, respect 
and admiration, then alone can it be said that the man and 
‘woman deserve the sacred name of husband and wife. _ 
Our modern civilization, and our modern semi-civilization, = 
is full of hypocrisies and cant. Names are desecrated. | 
use of the languages is abominably fraudulent. Millions of 
men call themselves husbands who are brutes in human — 
form. Millions again of women are graceful devils tub. OF ss 
the cunning of the serpent, and the degradation of the arene 
occupant of hell. These women call themselves ** wive 
when they have absolutely no right to that sacred name: 
: > is faithful neither to lover nor to husband 
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pollutes with her caresses the unconscious innocence of her _ 


progeny. It is a fascinating and thrilling speculation to carry 
our present knowledge of, say, the last five hundred years, 
at a safe distance in our mind and then to try to realize the 
hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the hopelessness and 
ambitions and life-schemes of the contemporaries of Chaucer 
in England and elsewhere. 

The strange attraction of it lies in this: What is the dim 
though glorious past to us, was the unscrutable future to these 
medieval or early renaissance ancestors of ours: Shakespeare 
and Milton, Shelley and Tennyson were absolutely hidden 
in the dark heart of the future, and Chaucer and Gower and 


Langland and Wycliffe did not even dream of these sweet — 


singers, or their contemporary social and religious reformers, 
Similarly, what is the impenetrable future to us in India 
to-day will be a living reality to the great men who are 


waiting to take birth in that magnificent country; yea, this ~ 


impenetrable future will in its turn become a dim Past, as 
the dust of centuries has fallen and settled upon its face too, 
So the stars will move on in space, weaving the strong garment 
of Time, which is the shroud of all that is, or is to be! 


Tuesday, June 2nd. ; 
I shall die ambition-clad, ambition-full. The indomit- 


wh 


able spark within me refuses to be quenched by despair and ~ ss 
failure, however dark and bitter they may be. JI shall yet 


aspire to be one of God’s “ best men”. 

If weakness innate or acquired stands between me and 
the realization of my ideals, let it, but it shall be powerless 
to kill the aspirations. . . . : 


. ° . 


Time and the advance of Science, which has multiplied 


facilities of intercourse, have done much to remove the 
angularities that existed between these civilizations in the 
past, when difference in religion, society, or morals, even | 
- in intellect, was an unpardonable offence, often entailing - 
~-the penalty of death. The whole world has become a sort 

big city. The Oceans are the highways of the children 
the twentieth century; mountains have opened 
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hearts for the free passage of railways; distance and time 
have been pretty nigh annihilated by electricity ; our whole 
modern existence, in short, lived under the beneficent shadow 
of Mammon is a ceaseless round of marvels and enjoyments. 
But still the different quarters of the globe have a particular 
way of looking at things spiritual and material, and an in- — 
dividual set of desires and aspirations to be felt and realized 
by the people there. Humanity has not realized its One==3 
ness yet. : ae 
The religions of the world showed the instinctive necessity 
of this realization; but they overshot the mark, and suffer- 
ing from disproportion between theoretical cosmopolitanism — 
and practical dogmatism of a very narrow kind, they toppled 
down partially or completely, like an inverted pyramid with 
a very unstable centre of gravity. eg 
Our systems of philosophy or politics have not yet fared 
much better. Metaphysics has for its data the most subtle, 
the most evasive, and the most difficult-to-rely-upon set of 
the innermost experiences of mankind; and a universa! 
Empire has not yet been achieved, despite the brilliant 
careers of Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon. The Hague 
Conference again represents the same blind instinct of human= — 
ity to feel its individual existence. If the white flag of Peace — 
floats all over the world, a very great step may have been 
taken towards the uniting and humanizing of humanity. 


a Saturday, June 6th. es 
= Love is a very rare thing in life. There is more luck — 
than desert needed to obtain it ! e 
mt Not that, therefore, there is injustice in the unseen rules 
of dispensation of nature; but only that these things are 
regulated by forces, the real trend of which it is difficult to. 
understand. And personally speaking : : 


Love is still an emptier sound, . 

The modern fair one’s jest ; ies ps pails 
On earth unseen, or only found re oe 
To warm the turtle’s nest. perpen: gs 
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Whit-Monday, June 8th. 


Time devours beauty, despite Keats’—“ A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever.” Yes, “for ever’’, if it lasts; otherwise 
only for so long as it is present to our senses, therefore a 
“joy” only through the memory. What lasts then? The 
soul cries: What is immortality ? Eternity? This morning 
thinking about Shakespeare’s : 

“To thine own self be true ”— 
then of the Self again. What is “ own Self” ? 


Knowledge of the self is very involved, and perhaps we 
cannot reach it. 

But what have Christ, Gautama, Mahavira, and Shank- 
aracharya taught us then? So many saints and sages—the 
mind refuses to believe that they were dupes or deceivers. 
Their pure personalities and their undoubted enlightenment 
give Authority (by which I mean at once the standard, type 
and test of Truth) to their lives, and their life-work. 

‘What man has made of Man?” 

This is the question put by the poet. The answer is 
furnished by innumerable examples embedded in Time. Take 
only one, that of Christ. The world, ie. man—made a God 
of this man, and man again made a most undesirable hypo- 
crite of this man. The Son of God; and the blasphemer. 
To be worshipped, and to be crucified. That is the way that 
man is treated by his fellow-beings. 

Take another very different. Napoleon the dread of all 
the crowned heads of Europe; the one self-made man, who 
was the most incalculable factor in the schemes of the states- 
men of the first fifteen years of the last century. 

Then Napoleon, the defeated General, the dethroned — 
Emperor imprisoned to die at St. Helena. 

Look at things in another way. The struggle of mind 
and matter. The Son of God who brought everlasting chope, 
peace, happiness and power to man, when man naile d this 
Messiah to the Cross, this Spirit materialized was overcome 
by matter, wanted Something to wet His parched lips, and 
some assurance that His God had not forsaken Him! 


Cen 
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These are the many-sided contrasts inherent in man 
- nature. 


Sunday, July 4th. a 
There is much to record if human life is important! Ifit 

is only like the budding, blossoming and fading of a flower, 

. it is a silly series of events, leaving airy knots in the un- 
~ concerned length of Time ! Z 


— Jaina Theology. No God. God is only a perfectly evolved 

human soul. Karmas envelop the soul; and by ignom — 

ance and weakness soul is subject to these. So soon as these — 

are removed by time or by tapas, soul enjoys its full powers, ~ 

and when the last Karma is off, soul becomes God: 1€. 

— attains Nirvana. ; 

: Duty of every Jaina to try toattain Moksha. Se: 

: Jaina Astronomy. Two sets of stars. Earth fixed. The — 
stars move in spheres. The phenomena of the sky were 

observed very early by the Indians, and if Hindus were the 

- first observers, the Jainas could not but follow them quick 

in the learning of the stars. Then the Jainas gave their own — 
explanations of their motion and phenomena of appearance, 

== @te,, etc. = 


Ae ght 

















Six daily duties of Jainas. 
Study. Worship. Charity of four kinds. 


* > ° 


July 21st. 

Fenelon : “ I owe more to humanity than to my country > 
to my country than to my family; to my family than to my 
friends ; to my friends than to myself.” Se 


optimistic Hope. : - it 
~ We revere the mystery of the birth of a flower or a ba 


we do not know how it takes place, yet hope 
g good, beautiful and orderly. 


-Reverence is the modest daughter of Ignorance 








= 
ba 








- possession of his faculties and wishes. 


- is true and deep. . .. = 


2 Shepherds who he was, guessed the truth, and with 
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Wednesday, July 22nd. aa 5 ae 
- Have been reading Law and Sophocles. The Law Cycle — 
Plays: Oedipus Tyrannus, and Oedipus Coloneus. Most — 
interesting reading. Simplicity and directness, both of plot — 
and execution, distinguish these specimens of Classical Plays. 





‘Calm as Fate is the progress of the plays, even like the Destiny" 


whose behests are their support, and to illustrate which they — 
came into existence. The will of the gods is irresistible; — 
the words of the oracles must come out true. This is the © 
theme of the plays. The medium—very living and intensely 

real medium of proof is the man of sorrows of Oedipus. The — 
claims of fate bind him heavy from his very birth.... — 

And he fulfilled his destinies. But he is not guilty ; here 
in lies the germ of the tragedy. His is a spotless and highly - 
noble life; still he is a parricide and husband of his own 
mother—innocently and helplessly ! 

It is the most potent but innocent conjunction of lofti- 
ness of a rare kind, with crimes of the worst degradation, that 
constitutes the depths and sad fascination of the plays. 

The ruthless hand of Fate is the sole guide of events ; 
and its one aim is to bring about what the gods have prophesied. 
So much for the general aim and art of the plays. 

As to the characterization, of course Oedipus is the central 
figure and is drawn with a very firm hand. zs 

He is visible to us. . . . re 

We see him—wrathful in the scene with Tireseus ; writh-— 
ing, panting with painful impatience when he is waiting to. 
unravel the mystery of his birth before the two old shep-— 
herds: then wending his painful way; then dying in full — 


\ 


His whole being is presented to us in the most clearcut — 
outlines, filled in abundantly with all the most important ~ 
details. We seem to breathe the pungent air of fatalism— 
which blows round this living statue moulded by Sophocles, — 
and set in the ancient soil of Grecian life. Five 


The poet’s grasp of the principles of human nature, also 






Jocasta, when Oedipus insisted upon knowing 
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istic anxiety endeavoured that the horrible secret might not 
be revealed to him. ‘ 

If Oedipus had yielded and let the mystery be still un- 
solved, what would Jocasta have done then, is as fascinating 
a problem as the whole of the woman-question. . . . 

For me, however, the great interest lies in Sophocles, and 
in the mystery of Time. .. . 

With the unknown eternity, which, after all, may be — 
nothing, or only a mocking negative, of all that we call Real ! 
Love, devotion to Beauty, Knowledge, Patriotism, Honour, 
Fame, Morality, Friendship—all might turn out to be shadows 
with which humanity has been deceiving itself through 
countless ages! Or we may find that these are merely 
affections of the blood, necessary qualifications of our cor- 
poreal composition, and in this sense the soul is subject to 
an universal illusion ! 

(Maya of the Vedantist.) 


July 28th. 
Reality is so wedded to fancy ! 
It is very difficult to divorce the two. There is at least 
a momentary reality about our idlest fancy ; and our most 
solid reality has a grain of the vision in it. 
So the world rolls on, being based on dualism. The 
Zoroastarian idea of Ahurmazda and of the spirit of Good 
* and Evil, is a very good embodiment of Truth. es 
___ The Jaini Jivajiva is an equally deep truth. Day and 
ight, Life and Death, Light and Shadow, all co-exist, and 
_ €ach one of the pair treads upon the heels of the other. _ 
The day and night of the human heart. Happiness is 
attainable only by avoiding the extremes ! 3 
: The Golden Mean has to be attained and retained! 
_ Sophocles says, “‘ Wise conduct hath command of happiness 
before all else, and piety to Heaven must be preserved.” 
~ (Antigone. Last few lines.) S 


- July 30th. 
_ My life is a life of separation from the Beloved. 
days pass on quickly enough. July is almost at an end 


last breath, and my last alone has to come and 0, : Ane 
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will also be hurled down in the omnivorous eternity from 
whose maw the Past cannot be recovered! ... 

We all live many-sided lives and present different sides 
to different persons, and sometimes different sides to the 
same persons even. 

Byron is said to have an angelic and a_bestial side to 
the two sides of his face in the monument at Cambridge. So 
with most of us reasoning animals. 


Our Indian pride of purity and family occasionally bursts 
out in my veins, and then the so-called civilization of the 
West, torn naked of its surface glitter, is seen as a rotten 
worship of Mammon and Vice. Domestic fidelity of the 
sexual relations seems to be getting out of sight! Honour- 
able exceptions are many, of course, but in the majority 
of cases, I think, the marital tie is very lax. 


And I don’t think women here are very good specimens 
of the female sex—flirting and independence-hunting does not 
improve their modesty, grace, or fineness of perception, nor 
lessen the commonness of their lips! An English husband’s 
position on the whole is unenviable, one might think. Un- 
doubtedly there is a grand proportion of almost model wives 
and sisters, and therefore ideal women, but they appear rather 
rare! So many live in an atmosphere of indiscriminate 
frivolity and low morality. 

Their dealings with their relations seem to be a little 
distant and mean. That deep and rich affection, which, if 
at all, errs on the side of the sweet self-sacrifice, and which is 
such a delightful feature of our joint family in India, is 
wanting in English homes. Art has suppressed nature; so 
many mothers apparently care little for their children. Sisters 
are jealous to death of each other; brothers and sisters, 
father and son, are but loosely tied to each other. The tie 
is so feeble indeed that a marriage or a death will soon make 
it non-existent. Money is a great force everywhere. dt as 
said to be the brother of God in India. Here it s God Himnself? 
It is the test of virtue, and the remedy of their domesti 

vices, ; indira Gandh 


5 Beas = Centre for 














= _ feturning home ! 


~~ results; a sort of stability too; grit. But logic, depth, 4 
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Tuesday, August 4th. 
- Chanced to read to-day very sensible and subdued and — 
serious matter. Bi 

Affairs in India heve taken a serious turn. Thousands — 
of men have their minds full of ideas of Western political — 
liberty and demands of rights based on these. It will be 
indeed a blessed day in India when the death-knell of des- — 
potism and autocracy is tolled in my Motherland, The 
future is heavily laden with fruits and flowers for the genera- 
tions to be in India, and we have only to prepare to give @ 
fitting reception to the Great Beings, the Gods, that are — 








_ Friday, August 7th. Z fee 
Anna Lombard by Victoria Cross is a very engaging study — 
of Anglo-Indian life. The warm climate of our mystic East, — 

- intoxicates the Westerners into lapses of morality of many — 
kinds. No doubt the East and the West differ. All is deep, 

glorious, sweeping and passionate in my country. Fs 

Here there is practical life with splendid success as its — 












faving after analysis and ordered pre-planned arrangement 
__ of life, are wanting. To the ordinary Englishman going out 
_ to the East, the flattering, and the flatterer’s inevitable art 
~_ of lying seem to be characteristics of Hindu morality. But — 
he forgets that the East has been demoralized by the West. — 
_ The early European merchants who ploughed across the — 
waters to the East were consummate liars, and these heart- 
less tyrants; and that the average Anglo-Indian of to-day, — 
fosters the most debasing things in his Indian subordinates. — 
If these latter are a little bold and independent-thinking, aS 
all people should be (!), he calls them names, degrades them, — 
and perhaps hits them through their pocket ! 2 
_ Such beastly treatment of Indians naturally promotes — 
the despicable practices which attract the attention of the — 
foreigner, and makes him generalize the lies about the whole 
f India. If an Indian criticizes the Government and 
ns of the administration, he is imprisoned as a 
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and then hanged ! Independence is stifled under the garb 
of insubordination! Truth is suppressed in politics, in 
public offices and everywhere, and then the Indians are said 





not to love the Truth! Meanness and inhumanity could _ 
not go further. vise 


Sundoy, August oth. zs 
The flowers bloom in the field without desire for change _ 

—perhaps ! : 
Nor do the beasts of the field and forest want very much. — 

Moen is the dissatisfied animal. He complains; he wants; — 

he suffers! . . . - 
I intend going to Southend-on-Sea to-morrow. I am 

a determined, though often distressed traveller. 


I am glad to find my way back to the road that leads to 
Parnassus! Beauty, enlightenment, joy of the purest kind 
—these are what my soul craves for insatiably. 


Nevertheless I grasp the root-philosophy of Law! I 
seem to see how the Science of Law is bottomed in the in- 
most consciousness of humanity. The germs of law are — 
inseparable from, or rather the inevitable consequence of, — 
our animality, rationality and gregariousness. Rationality — 
wedded to gregarious animality brings forth Law. = 


August 24th. Sree 
O Powers of Nature! O you invisible intelligences that 
hovered round Keats, Shelley, Goethe and Shakespeare, — 
when their poetic eyes opened to mystic visions of abstract — 
ideal Beauty incarnate—I appeal to you, to rise before me 
: too! Ah yes! I confess readily that my heart has not been — 
: so clear as theirs, my endeavour not so fixed, my passionate 
=. ings to look into the innermost heart of things not so 
sustained as theirs; but whatever fitful wish I have had-fo 
you has been the purest, the intensest that the soul jof me 
can conceive or feel. But at the hands of Joy I have suftere 


sorrow ; and Sorrow has sometimes brought me Joy it i 
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secret heart. I have lived in contrasts. Poverty and royalty — 
of the brain and heart—no ! only of the brain and perhaps of — 
the spirit, but never of the heart, for this has always been — 5 
rich, pe 

My eyes often and often seem to have rested upon Im- 
mortality ; my tongue seems at times to have drawn nectar 
eternal from the inmost depths of my being—but alas! 
all has ended in nothing. My children all died before they 
were born. 





The vision of bliss, of power, of service of humanity, only _ 


flitted across my eyes ; the waves in the heart vanished into 
_ nothingness, leaving its rich depths without one lotus ; and 
dark despondency occupied the place where bright Hope 
was enthroned sometime ago. . . . : 
A beautiful blue fills the sky outside. A star or two peers 
out of a rent in it here and there, giving us twinkling messages 
from “ Jove’s starred throne ”’. 
Such a pure, crystal, brittle canopy of blue I have seldom 
seen laid over the earth... . Oh! our dear Indian beauty 
of sky and fields and rivers and hills is magnificent, incom= — 
parable, full of warmth, and full of a lively, living mysticism. 
Nature there is hardly mute anywhere. Every leaf trembles 
full of a divine melody on its lips as if to be uttered in re- 
sponse to the distant Koyala, or the Papiyali that sits lament= 
ing in the invisible branches of the tree: every bubble that — 
rises to open its airy heart to the sun on the bosom of the 
Ganges is like a thought of the mystic who compares the 
duration and substance of our life with this same bubble; 
every pomegranate tree rich in its varied fruit and buds 
stands a fountain of life inspiring hearts with romance, like 
that of Romeo and Juliet ! : 
__ Then the forest glades and the deserted but pellucid 
_ depths of little rivulets softly running and crooning along 
___ their pebbly bed, where any hour you may meet one of the 
_ Pandavas, Yadavas, or any one of their ardent military 
_ followers with his arrow-case slung behind his back, and 
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ness and character shines on his forehead, but he dreams 
not of what will follow, when he leaves the world! Aye, but 
return to Southend and this lovely evening outside. The 
contrast is obvious. India has lived and may live again ; 
but now it is almost dead! England was not when that Aryan 
warrior killed the inoffensive deer with his exact arrow; 
England may not be in the future when India’s sons are 
honoured, where they are scantily honoured now. — 

But now England is living, living in a most roaring way ! 
The daughters and sons of England extort admiration by 
their physique, their power, their manners, and their wealth. 
We are like the descendants of a Raja who, having sold their 
patrimony, find it hard to bow in obeisance to the son of the 
shopkeeper who used to show us his wares with cunning smile 
and a clever business head, and whose art has made our 
wealth his! But let me not dream and give myself up to 
mere speculation. Enough and to spare of it has been done 
in India. Let us look facts in the face to-day. The average 
Alice or Elizabeth (call them what they will!) is superior to 
the average Sukhdevi or Lachmi; and the average Thomas 
or William beats his Indian brother Ram Dayal or Parsu. 
That is why Thomas and William are the rulers, and Ram 
Dayal and Parsu the ruled. 

Ah me! how sweet is love itself possessed when but 
Love’s shadows are so rich in joy ! 

Let the saint or the preacher sermonize about his houris 
and the spotless joys of the empyrean. He is welcome to 
whichever he likes. I yearn for a living companion, the 
beautiful complement of my soul! ... 11.23 p.m. 

I have been out to enjoy the starlit beauty of the dark 
night outside—and the flood-gates of romance are opened 
in my soul ! 


Thursday, August 27th. 
The ball of Fate is set rolling by us. The penny of a 
Marma is put in the slot, and the action of the machine is 
peyond our control. : ee 
Love, or the semblance of Love, expectations, d point 
‘ments, pain, anger, kindness, toleration, devotion, aspiratio 
defeats, weakness, sensitiveness—these and innumerd 


Centre forthe A 
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-_ other feelings ring repeated changes in the caverns of t 
human mind, and the web of life goes on being woven out 

~_ of the elements of Raga and Dvesha. | 

- Attraction and Repulsion indeed are the two limits with= ~ 

in which the function of human life is solved. The sum-total . 


of human life is ever and ever resolvable in the terms of — 
Joy and Sorrow, of Love and Hatred. ee 


















2 With regard to myself—the past is a long time of de- 
fective training, the present a point of doubtful utility, — 
and the future a vast universe of shadows and chaos! 


If Peace and Beauty reign in my heart, the soft voice of 
Hope rises like fragrance from a parterre of roses in a garden 
in the evening of an Indian summer day ! af? 

- Voltaire’s vision of the nothingness of human life is the 
same as that of the Indian Sadhus who renounced life. But 
the Sadhus preached spiritual ease which was obtainable by 
a renunciation of all wordly concerns, as the summum bonum 
of life; whereas the French free-thinkers displayed to US 
~ the shortness and insignificance of life, but still impressed 
upon us the supreme importance of living happily and use 
_ fully from a material point of view in this life, too. 
~ So France has had a French Revolution followed by @ 
Republic mostly; and India has had the Mogul and the — 
_ British sovereigns to manage her affairs ! pga 






















6 p.m. I have seen infinity to-day. I have felt at least 
~ one throb of Nature’s inmost heart. poe 

_ The beautiful blue bosom of the heaven was bare and — 
pure and absolutely transparent before me. Its blue was 
endless; its depth was mystic; and still its openness WaS” 
frank and full like a child’s eye. . . 





- 


; Death alone seems to be the mate of Life. All it is 
blest in life would seem to be lacking something till Death 
et his stamp on it. Love, Valour, Learni 
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become immortal, only by death! I know of nothing “‘divmg” 

that is immortal! Z es 

The Venus de Milo, La Tete d’ Apollo, Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Homer’s Epics, Krishna’s Philosophy, etc., etc., are immortal 
oy pee they have been dipped in the dark mystery of 
leath, : 

Still Life is not useless. Ah! its beauty too is infinite. 
Nature is extremely generous and open; more, Nature is 
anxious that we should be hers, and she ours. This seems 
to be the changeless bride—yet who so capricious? The — 
one to satisfy all the cravings, all the depths of the human — 
soul! Its flowers, its stars, its sons and daughters it is that 
purify, elevate and ennoble and please the soul of man! The 
foundations of Art are in the bosom of Mother Nature, and 
the artist’s eye takes its deepest inspiration and its healthiest 
nourishment from the light that clothes our ancient and 
eternal Mother ! 

The deep sleeps on her bosom and heaves its huge breast 
more in response to her breathing than of its own accord ! 
The purity in the eye of the most ideal virgin, too, has its 
irresistible power from the slender thread that links this 
feminine divinity with the one that dies not! : 

Nature then is the only reality, the only cure for our 
natrowness of heart and defective vision of the mind! All 
true activity in society, in religion, in learning, in Art, takes 
its unmistaken and essential rise in the heart of Nature; 
and we cannot be anything noble if our ideals are not in~ 
most intimate touch with Nature ! 






Friday, September 4th. 

T came back to London on Saturday last... . ae 

We have taken—or rather we have been made to take a 

\ plunge in the onwards-careering stream of life, but being 
4 once in the current we are powerless to determine the when, 
ei 2 the how, or the where of our destination ! es 
= Before the conflicting glances of Truth from the 
"Materialism and Idealism, I am forced to cry with the 
QO help thy foolish ones to bear, 
Help thy vain world to bear the light.” 
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What is Truth? What am I? These are the perennial — 
questions. Place learning, wisdom, piety, character, great- — 
ness, ambition, on one side, the greatest lives on the other— 
Christ, Krishna, Mahavira, Kant and Kapila, Huxley, Charles — 
Bradlaugh, Comte, Napoleon, Caesar, etc., etc., etc.—and 
what do they shew? Their testimony is anything but unani- ~ 
mous! The voice of Love, of Poetry, of Beauty, of Ambition — 
too, is not without a secret scepticism croaking at its heart. — 
The loves of Romeo and Juliet and of Leila and Majnun are 
enveloped in death; the songs of Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Shelley and the rest, are not without a strain of sadness 
ineffable and scepticism irremediable; indeed, at their 
noblest efforts 


“ Doubt, dark and darkening, 
Doubt beside the portal waits.” 


ce aye 










a 

4 
E. 
pe 


ui 


The roar of Eternity seems to be in my ears. I see the 
solar system developing the incandescent mass of gas into a 
series of planets, satellites, comets, etc. Then all these gomg 
cold, etc. !!! : 


Saturday, September 6th. 
In the evening took a walk in the gardens, and there — 
I thought that our unhappiness and unfixed life was mostly — 
due to unsettled belief, and lack of religious strength. BS 
granite basis of religious conviction, Sradhana of a kind is — 
absolutely necessary. One must make up one’s mind about 
life and death, and soul and matter—it may be only pro — 


ss visionally but done it must be ! 










And then life can be lived more easily—with less worty- 
Any religion will give you enough peace of mind, chee- — 

| fulness of spirit and ample latitude to do your duties by 

_ humanity, your country, etc. It is Fixity that is wanted. 

You have to stick to the creed that you adopt—of course I 
exclude theological wrangling and metaphysical hair,splittings 
—they may never end and are not likely to... . | ei= oe | 
The history of the world is a glorious thing, Er: 

mly see the limits of it—even I find myself calmed-and 
soothed and mystified by its majestic, though ‘aj ae 
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aimless course! Some aim there seems to be indeed; some 
design the dances of the stars and the rise and fall of Empires 
and creeds do seem to exhibit; but what it is, and whose 
it is, if it is anyone’s (!), is a different problem. 

Every day, every moment our life is the centre of a huge 
circle of Marvels; we see and wonder, and doubt and see 
again—‘‘ the dancer laughs”’ (at our own indiscrimination 
the Sankhyaite will say), but returns no answer to our con- 
fused enquiries. Like Descartes about two millenniums and 
more after them, the Jainas started with the belief in the 
existence of the Self. They separated the Self, the living, 
from the Non-Self, the non-living. They started to elaborate 
the two categories then. The Self was divine and eternal ; 
the non-self matter and perishable so far as its effect upon 
the Self was concerned. 

Man can become God, i.e. the Self can manifest itself 
in its full and perfect self-realization, was the prime lesson 
taught by Jainism. Spiritual liberty, fraternity and equality. 

No invidious distinction between the believer and the 
non-believer ; no classes of men who could, or could not, enter 
the pales of Jainism. All men could become Jainas, not by 
professing Jainism, but by living in accordance with the 
spirit of Jainism. Humanity was identified with divinity. 
The real character of the idea of God was determined. 

The basis of Truth, even of Theology, was established on 
a firmer foundation, by removing the arbitrary and obscuring 
associations with which the anthropological imagination of 
man had covered the idea of Reality and the conception of 
God. God lies latent in every human breast. In some it 
is a waking and active God ; in others it has not yet reached 
that stage. The object of human life should be to awaken 
and develop this invaluable germ of divinity, this seed of 
immortality in man. 

Religion uniting itself to worldly possession, i.e. richness 
following renunciation, has been a disaster, corrupt and 
melancholy, as in the case of the Church professing Christ 


in the West, and the Sanghas of Hindus, and eet . 
Jainas and Brahmans, in the East. Bale ae 
- . . - - aod aT 


Indira: Gandhi 
5 oe = Centre for 
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_Anything that is of the soul cannot die, unless all our 
talk of Immortality and Eternity and Infinity is mere ver 
__biage. If there is any immortality it is in the “I”, the” 
= soul of man. If I’m mistaken I choose to adopt the mistake ~ 
__ that makes me believe in my immortality. If I’m ino | 
right, then I stand upon a rock of eternal strength. Therefor 
_I believe in the Immortal Soul . . . I gain much thereb' 
and I lose nothing. If you shew me that I am wrong I shall — 
change my views. Belief in my ‘‘Self’”’, belief in the m= 
mortality of my soul is the first article ot faith with me, — 
Let me see if from this belief in the “ Self” I can evolve — 

a scheme of life and happiness. Z 

















Saturday, September rath. s er 
All this day read through the Review of Reviews. The 
_. progress of the world was very interesting, especially the 
attitude towards Turkey, the birth of the Indian Nation, 
-and the prospects, at least hopes, of Universal Peace. 
But more than all these are the messages from MessIs. 
Gurney (d. 1888), Myers (1901) and Hodgson (1903). 
If these are true, then we must believe : : 
1. That the consciousness of this world and this world’s 
aspirations continue beyond death. eee 
_ 2. That the soul retains the language of this life, ie. that 
knowledge in all its branches does not die. The mind. must 
~ be more immortal than the body, and the mental body must 
be retained by the ego after death. Is this the Aa” 
Sharira of Jainism ? Ee 
__ Now the question arises where, in what part of the a 
verse is this spiritual world situated? Is it co-existent ee 
co-terminous with our physical universe as we know it? ~ 
Where is Mr. Myers now, dictating his messages to Mrs 
Holland ? 
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and dead decadence ; Virtue warms it and enlivens it to put 
forth its energies and blossom out into self-realization. 


What is Beauty? Keats’ idea of Beauty-Truth and 
Truth-Beauty is all right as an epigram ; but it is dangerous 
and obscure like most epigrams. . . . 

They say, live according to the: light that’s given you 
and more will follow. But where is it? What is this light 
in my case ? 

Ss Is it the light of Jainism, Scepticism, Law or Broken 
Soni iS aera 
Indians, among other things, lack robust atmosphere 
most. The want of a healthy environment more than that 
of a glorious tradition accounts for their political degradation, 
and their national backwardness. 
A fish can never thrive on the shore, nor a bird under 
water. 
The very demand of food for my soul makes me thrill 
— with satisfaction, with a conviction that I am neither dead 
nor entirely lost ! 
4 The soul has to be fed and trained quite as much as the 
body; and neglect of either means disease, decay, and 
_ ultimate extinction. 


| Tuesday, September 22nd. 
Yesterday read through : 
La Vie Inconnue de Jesus Christ, par Nicolas Notovitch. 
Nouvelle Edition. Revue et augmentéc. Paris. Librairie 
Ollendorff, 50, Chaussee d’Autin 50, Ig00. 
It is full of thrilling suggestions, completes the life of 
: Christ and connects it with the East. Christ’s travels in 
India, Tibet and Persia, and His knowledge of the Jaina, and 
then Brahmanic and Buddhistic doctrines, are a series of 
-. soul-entrancing statements. Almost too fascinating to seem 
to be true. The author gives a most matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion of his discovery of the Thibetan MS. But it is quite. 
about a quarter of a century that the discovery was made 
and about half of that time that it was published to} 
_ Western World and people did not take to it. 















lndira Gandhi National 
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The fact is that it is a part of Indian History, and that — 
in a most unsatisfactory way. The Jaina, Buddha and 
Brahman books may get hold of some unknown and perhaps” 
verifiable account of the travels of Christ in Rajputana, Behar, — 
Bengal and Orissa. What lends irresistible probability to ~ 
the narrative is that there was commercial intercourse be — 
tween India and Babylon and Syria long before the birth of 
Christ, and religious intercourse too after the Conquests of — 
Alexander in India and Persia. 6 ea 

Then also the Buddhist missioriaries of Asoka took the’ 
teachings of Gautama, not uncoloured with Jaina and Brah- 
manic doctrines, to Egypt, Syria and other Western 6 
From any point of view it seems absurd to hold that Christ ~ 
was quite ignorant of the religious faith, esoteric and exoteri¢, — 
of the great religions of the world contemporaneous and pre- 
cedent to His. - 

His wide-awake soul must have certainly seen the light 
that spread round about the perpetual purity of the snoW= — 
clad Himalayas. It is not quite impossible that Christianity — 
is only Buddhism as taught by Christ in the West in an 
amended form ! store 

Oh, if we only knew the truth of History! Why not see — 
at least the Past rising clear in the depths of the mind ? Why — 
_ does Time slip by us and become an everlasting puzzle for — 

the generations to come ? i: d 
_ Distance lends enchantment to the eye; and familiarity 
even of great things breeds contempt! Hero is not a hero ~ 
to his valet de chambre—mysteries all! The world is a great 
puzzle ! ! 2 al 
Evil of a purer kind at times seems to be fascinating 2S — 
death. The mental perception of the arch-fiend then has 2 
beauty of its own, like the fine edge of a well-worked rapier. 
The splendours of the character of Satan or Mephistopheles 
as conceived by Milton and Goethe is very ta siti 
It has a charm and magnificence of its own. It touches very 
deep depths of the human mind. aS eee 
If man can be compared to an organ, and our life swe 
by Christ or Mahavira as the ravishing strains of. a. ho 
hymn, certainly our lives guided by Satan or Mephistop 
must be like the weird, puzzling, but still fascimatin 
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sistible music of the Sirens, drawing the ship of our life to 
dash against the rocks of Sin and Sorrow. 


September 23rd. 


Logic may now support Idealism, now Pantheism, and 
again Materialism, but neither of these explanations soothes 
the wells of emotion whose fire wells forth from the human 
heart... . 


I thought of my saintly mother and the love—selfless, 
pure love of woman—that I had lost. Then I thought of my 
grandmother and the devotion that she ever displayed to- 
wards me. Where are all these loving souls gone ? 


O Lord—am I born only to live and to die? To do noth- 
ing? To do good to no one; to leave no mark upon friends, 
relations or countrymen? Why don’t I get up and seek 
the light—the machine that I am is not quite useless. I am 
susceptible to influences visible and invisible—ah! to be 
guided, to seek the direct guidance of the Tirthankaras. 
They alone seem to KNOW, they alone can lead. But do they ? 
Kill pain by killing life itself, this seems to be their motto. 

No, it only seems to be; it is not self-realization, self- 
control. This is what these luminous spirituals teach. ... 

At times I feel there is something of the Shelley in me! 


~The universe seems to be my playground. I am told I have 


a swollen head. I am very sober, however, but I can’t be a 
captive, a slave. I want freedom, and this freedom is of the 
soul. I want enlightenment and this again is the light of 
Truth. Communities, countries, continents, these are only 
phenomena, like flowers, bee-hives, etc., etc. They are 
born, grow and die. Planets and solar systems are,.only 
bigger units. They also come into being, are, and ri = 


-.existence. The Soul alone, it would seem, if he 
_ guide these for his benefit and in the right way! ~ “ry 


2 Sak 
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An almost feverish activity in my tired brain. I can 
hardly read more Law to-day. The only thing that is accept- 
able to my dazed brain now is the essence of poetry and 
life—the human heart and its emotions. Let us cast a hurried 
glance at the stages of a man’s life. Baby—helpless, just a 
lump of flesh not over-elegant, but full of the possibilities, 
maybe, of a future Shakespeare or Kalidas. Then a sweet 
child, generally unconscious of guile, with an open gaze and 
very sweetly rounded form and features. Now you can 
trace the germs of emotions that will control the course of 
this life. These may be good or bad. Love, gentleness, care 





for others, modesty, charity, piety, desire of knowledge, 


activity, etc.; or again, hatred, meanness, selfishness, cun- 
ning, laziness, etc. These are only the preparations, so to 
speak, of the emotional field. The master passions which 
sweep across the whole range of a man’s thoughts and feelings 
have yet to come. The little boyish organization is not fit 
for their wonderful sonorous tunes. 

Love and Religion and Knowledge—these come to make 
the soul a captive. Love in its many manifestations. Love 
of God or Truth leads to religion, as in the case of Christ and 
others. Love of Knowledge makes men philosophers oF 
scholars. Love of Beauty and Pleasure, poets. Love of women, 
Lovers just and simple! Love of humanity, practical philan- 
thropists. It is “‘ Love that makes the world go round "— 
tis said—attachment of one kind or other that guides the 
lives of men, at least of those who leave something behind them. 

Anyhow the boy about fifteen years old in the warmer, 
and a little older in the colder climes, is a very reliable out- 
line of what the man is going to be. The later stages of a 
man’s life are only the elaboration and exhaustion of this 
boyish combination of forces and characteristics. That 1s 
generally. In exceptional cases, the genius that was devoted 
to brigandage may be suddenly and permanently turned to 
the life of the cloister or the monastery. But these instances — 
are rare. 5 







In Indian Politics every Indian, Hindu, or Mohammet 
isa latent extremist. This is only natural, if by an, ctremuist 
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we mean an Indian Nationalist, out and out. Foreign con- 
trol, foreign interference in the essential concerns of the — 
Indian people is bound to be tolerated less and less every 
day, end it is useless to try to suppress it. 

But then if it is natural for the Indians to rise up against 
the present apathetic and most un-Indian régime, it is equally 
natural for the distant and un-knowing English people not 
to see the truth about India, and to let their representatives 
in India soil their name and commit the fatal blunders that 
they are committing, year in, year out. : 


October 8th. 

The Indians are only writing a mental account of what 
the White plunderers of England owe them. Sometimes 
they give the account a partial airing on the platform and 
in the press. But the time will certainly come when the 
long bill of sufferings and misery will be presented for settle- 


_Ment. 


The foundation may be strong, deep and artistic, but 
it is not all. It has only one purpose to serve; to support 
the superstructure, the work of architecture. By itself it 
is barren, incomplete and perhaps ugly. So knowledge of 
Law. First-class outlines can never replace the fruitful and 
every-day necessary rules of application. The roots may 
have struck deep into the earth, but it is the trunk growing 
up into the foliage, and more than that, the fruit, that is 
valuable. Verily, the ‘ Science of Law’ is for the living and 
not for the dead. An Indian School of Jurisprudence should 
be a very useful institution. The economics and industries 
of a nation are by no means of greater importance than the 
Constitution and activity of its legislature. The Indian Bar, 
they say, is overcrowded, although there is room at the top. 

True, the room at the top is always there. For it is re- 
served for those men who are masters of nature and a ; 
feet fortune fawns like Venus over the lips of oo 







men make their own lives and the history of their o 
Who can keep a Napoleon or a Bismarck or a Pet 
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Saturday, October toth. ee. 

The last week has been funny. We had a very warm 
October day. Then we had a day of thick fog. To-day it is 
fine. ... And to-day, from the viaduct past Holborn, I 
watched the grey-white steeple of a church forming an elo- 
quent background to the dark mass of moving humanity 
: _— float in, and cause the unique roar and complexity of 

ondon, 


October 11th. 

Read Sir Henry Craik’s Impressions of India. 1907/8. 

Mostly Anglo-Indian in tone. But says rightly that the 
worst offenders are subordinate native officials. Indians 
tyrannized over by Indians!! But where is the leading for 
this? Have been reading the fiery-lettered inspiration— 
full history of India in F. A. Steel’s India Through the Ages 
—as interpreted and represented in Scala Theatre in Totten- 
ham Court Road. Miss Ruth St. Denis in five Indian dances : 


The Purdah (the Spirit of Incense) 

The Street (cobras’ charmer) 

The Palace (the Nautch) 

The Forest (the Yogis’ Attainment of Samadhi) 

The Temple (Outer Court) ; and 

Radha’s Sanctuary (Mystic Dance of the Five Senses). 


There was a company of Indian assistants. Their work, 
as in political India is to crush us, so in Art it was to mis- 
represent us and exaggerate our dance, etc. 2 

All that I could recall of Indian religion and art thrilled 
- through me with peculiar force. I felt humbled to the dust — 
by thinking of those who really attained the Samadhi; of 
Krishna’s prime beloved Radhika; of the purely secular 
{later} Nautch of Indian artists. : = 

In the first scene Miss Ruth St. Denis in a beautiful sart— 
stepped on to the footlights as a veritable Indian woman. ~ 
The illusion was complete, save that the movements rep: gee 
_ ing the worship, etc., were exaggerated partly because ©: ze 

actual worship being rendered in the language of - #7. i 
and partly because it is impossible for an Englishwoman ‘to 
roughly enter with a whole heart into the depth and.p 
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less, almost exuberant richness of Indian culture, Ah, my 
darling Motherland ! 

Thy life-blood supports our step-brothers and sisters ! 


When are the great ones returning to India? When are we 
going to forget our differences and to unite ? 


October 13th. 

This is a rich country. London is a special and exceptional 
instance of its overflowing wealth. Leisure and money are 
both essential. For the masses both must be provided. 
Pain and pleasure areco-eval. One is as natural as the other, 
and perhaps as good. Time is only a series of opportunities 
for the soul to attain its salvation. Nothing outside the 
soul counts for much. 

The soul itself must withdraw itself from the perpetual 
whirl of samsara. The giddy intoxication of the soul has to 
stop before the illusion or fleeting reality which imprisons it, ~ 
will cease to trouble it. Thought and action, knowledge, 
faith and conduct, are still the only means of attaining eternal 
freedom and felicity. Many a time I have felt that I can’t 
help writing these little notes. 

Is my brain an instrument worked on occasionally by 
some spirit or spirits outside me ? 


October 16th. 

Yesterday—arranged my books. But they are not eternal. 
This shows that there is something in my conception of lo- e 
which demands eternity for its full gratification. To-day 
at 3 p.m. went to Caxton Hall, Westminster. Sir B. M. 
presided, R.L.L. and P.C.B. and K.S.G., with another 
red-turbaned Mahratta, were on the platform with him. 

- Sir B. was up-to-date in his garments and well groomed, 

The others made a picturesque, but not very elegant show. _ 
K. especially. He sported a tie and collar, a waistcoat, and 
a coat which I could not quite see was a Parsi, Lounge Ce 
Frock—and the embroidered red thing! Why on earth this 

parade? R.L.L. had a sober black lounge suit. P. had 
collar or tie and looked more Swadeshi. R.L.L. looked 
__very small and insignificant individual. His face and appeat 
ance had nothing lofty or attractive about them. _P,. 
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very stolid in his clean-shaven, be-turbaned appearance. — 
K. had a positively comic something in his looks. Appear-— 
ances ARE deceitful. Behind this burly and almost boorish 
exterior, a strange and by no means very effective mixture of 
England and India, there lay the pure Indian fire with its 
depth and with its intensity. All the three leaders had 
command of the audience. Public speaking is an art like any 
other art and can be acquired. These professional politicians 
of India are accustomed to sway the masses—even so-called 
educated masses. Of oratory, of good speech-making, there — 
‘was not much ; of good English there was even less; but of 
passion, of sincerity, of earnestness there was a lot. 

Not one of these men was a Statesman. A self-governing 
India will not put such of her sons in the first rank. 

Better men must be born to occupy the helm of the real 
Indian Empire. ; 

In the audience I saw some Indian ladies. One of them 
was good looking, resembling Mrs. D. H. a little, with the 
same innocence in her features and free modesty in her eyes. _ 


Love? Where is it? And why does the soul run after 
it so? 


Deathlessness is, at least seems to be, the chief feature of 
all that exists. Matter, energy, and their highest manifesta- 
tion or master, Soul, are all indestructible ! 


Sunday, October 18th. 


Still England is a free country and all that draw the 
breath of human life enjoy their existence! Along with this 
there is real enjoyment of work, and in many places also 
pride in doing that work well. f 


October 26th. Le 


: - - . . . Fal teed 

_ I want an hourly support, mainly emotional and. ntel- 
__ Iectual, to keep me pushing, at least encouraged, along-the 
Tough road of practical public life! Shall I get it ?-"Ft-seems~ 





et a daa nmetee re a! 
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-I shall not. The hunger of the heart, of the soul, remains 


quite unsatisfied. The fire demands fuel as ever and = am 
in a desert ! 

No doubt some “ wiseacres”’ would treat all this as a 
matter of fibres! Their own “ fibres ’’ being of an unquestion- 
able quality ! 


Thursday, October 20th. 
The roar of this alien town—London—is in my ears. 
The spirit of poetry hovered about me when I was returning 


. from G.I. this afternoon at 3.30, and drew me closer to 


the heart of humanity that flowed through the giant streets 
of this centre of the world. 


November 2nd. 


Had tea in Piccadilly, — went to :Feanes Bacon’s Night 
(300th Anniversary) in the G.I. Hall. Splendid camaraderie 
of members of the British Bar ! 


November 4th. 


Yet the white hand of one beckan in the dark and 
infinite mystery of the so-called known and the so-called 
unknown. 

The Self has first to be fixed in itself, in self-knowledge, 
before the world of the non-self will render it its inner secrets ! 


November 5th. 
IT am beginning to think revenge is sweet not only to 


* women but alsotomen. For the scales of justice need equality. 


Both juri-stricture and equity negative the negation of the 

uniform level of social and political life. S 
The wrongdoer is punished to make up the loss of the 

wronged,and also to satisfy the instinct of revenge or e¢ Z 

tion in the victim, and in certain cases to purge the conse 

of the wrongdoer himself. This is Justice—pure’ 






justice. Charity and forgiveness have little to say ect 


Yet there is a higher justice of Se gern tie 
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of man. That is based on sacrifice of the self and forgive- 
ness. People hurt you, forgive them. Christ will cry, ‘“‘ Father, 
they do not know what they are doing.” 

Socrates will say, ‘‘ Their vice is born of ignorance.” — 

The Jainas will repeat the saying of Socrates by holding ~ 
that these inauspicious deeds are generated because the — 
fetters of ignorance bind the souls of the wrongdoers. But 
this great doctrine alas! is too hard for general acceptance, — 


our own weaknesses make us tolerant to those of our brethren 


if we blame ourselves for ours. : 
Yet let us move on even in ignorance and imperfection, 

and light and strength may yet be in store for us in the untold” 

mysteiy of time that confronts us behind the veil of Future ! 


Tuesday, § ovember roth. 

Spirit Divine !_ Thou great, pure, bright, perfect Beloved ! 

Tender and strong ! : 

It is to Thy hallowed feet that I turn again my unpurified 
eyes. 

Thy compassion, thy gentleness, thy forgiveness is Eternal 
—this never changes. 3 

The troubles even that thy devotees suffer are blessings 
in disguise. . 

~My soul that is so full of irresistible, inexhaustible love, 

‘is yours. 2 

It craves for infinite satisfaction for its infinite passion, 
your invisible gift. And you alone can satisfy its infinite 
out-flow. 

Your chaste brow be my inspiration henceforth. 

Your sweet eyes be my lodestars. : 

Oh, take me to you, and let me die and live a slave m 
your bright Eternity. Unconquered of Time, beautiful 


Spirit, take «iJ my love, guide me, inspire me, strengthen ~ 


me, purify and protect me from evils seen and unseen, and — 

make my life noble enough to be worthy of being laid at — 

your altar. : Bee 

"Sweet Spirit, full embodiment of all that is purest, 

sacred in woman, it is thy touch, O Spirit, and that_alo 
: —— lead to salvation. Our earthly loves are incom 
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Devotion, true, brightens the eye and fires our every- 
day life only when we render willing and perpetual submission — 

to thy glorious yoke. 

_ Pure Spirit, send a ray divine to fill me with hope, courage, 
and purity. Thou art Love, Beauty, Truth and Bliss, all 
in one. The fountain of the Arts, thou! Let my soul be 
turned to the sweetest music that ever thrilled the atmo- 
sphere, since the great eye of the sun rose to draw forth the 
multitudinous life of nature from the primeval ocean of boiling 
water! “‘ Miracles”’ thou hast always performed ! 

-The shepherd-idiot turned into an “immortal poet” ; 
death conquered for the sake of love; despair turned into 
the bright flowers of Hope and Prosperity—these are thy 
doings all over the world ! 

O Thou ! my immortal Ideal, the warder to the Immortals, 
bend an eye of grace upon me and lift me from my present 
miserable condition of ignorance and shortcoming. 

Divine Life receive once again the assurance of my whole- 
souled allegiance to thy feet. 

Thine living and thine dead—the one true guide. 

Be such and protect me. Dangers and temptations sur- 
round me. 


Wednesday, November 11th. 

I feel I have been helped to-day. Temptations crop up 

in the most unexpected way, and they are not always wholly 

- wicked. When Satan assumes the rdle of the saints, it is 

difficult to know him, much less to resist him. Vice due to 

woman has often assailed me through Beauty, and the great 

power that it has upon my passionate soul because of its 

alliance with all that is noblest and divinest in life. : 

It is curious, but even at my present age I feel like a 

\ child in many things. At times I think I live only so long 
\ as I have the capacity of receiving new stimulus from the — 
\ “non-I” !! Ah! where is true Beauty that I may worship? 
The Spirit’s face is radiant ; but alas! it lacks human near- 
ness, human tangibility and warmth. But avaunt !*dark= — 
Doubt! The glory light of Faith—faith in the dearest il 
that I can conceive of—must be my guide, my suppe 
» protection and my strength ! w= Andiva Ga 


a Cohtret 
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December 17th. a 


I have been trying to drink again the cup of epicurean 5 
pleasures, this time in dances and dinners, etc., etc. I have — 


held converse with several sweet maids of this country ; 


and I have enjoyed their shyness, and the budding mystery — 
of the “‘ eternal feminine’ has attracted my soul. But their — 


limitations—thank Heaven !—were this time not concealed 


by their physical charms. Shallowness of mind, and poverty 
of emotions, and almost a total lack of ardent enthusiasm of 
the soul, were plain to my eyes. This is new, and good at 
that ! 


of my lethargy, and perhaps with it of a sort of ignorant, 
at least pathetic, peace of the soul. The problems of Beauty, 
Love, Learning, Good and Evil, once more became alive 
and flapped their wings round my quivering soul. Doubt 
nearly killed faith quite. Jiva and darsana allseemed uncon- 
vincing again. 

The intellect felt prisoned and darkened. I can’t yet 
claim that it is free and in light again. But this evening I 
took a walk along Abbey Road and Kilburn Priory; then 
the thought came to me: which shall I begin with? With 


Doubt or with Faith? Doubt kills all, and perhaps is devil- 


born. . wits 
Faith alone brightens. Why have I lost my Faith? 
Through sin surely. 


But I have still my love of Truth and this is not a meagre 
basis to go on with my ethical treatment. 


December 2cth. : 

I could not write a note about the snow before now. 
Snow which was bringing purity from the heavens as if to 
wash out all stains, and rehabilitate the earth in its earliest 


garb of light and chastity. LL soe 
December 31st. i ih z 


It snowed as seldom in England. ‘The records of 
twenty years were broken—by snow continuous and. 








Last Saturday, Goethe’s Faust at His Majesty’s robbed me 
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The water froze in the pipes and everywhere, and for two 
days life in this very civilized London was very uncivilized ! 
However, the thaw set in on this morning of the 31st, and 
with the New Year a fairly tolerable supply of the necessary 
element will be renewed ! 


Igo9. 
January Ist. 
__A New Year begins with reborn resolutions. The same 
old instinct of humanity—of work and sacrifice—defies the 
half-dead but still ever and anon asserting instinct of savages, 
of idleness and selfishness! The lives of great men, while 
stirrnmg one to contemplate them, at the same time invite 
analysis, and then their solid secret resolves itself into a 
whole-hearted pursuit of one single idea and ceaseless labour. 
And on all sides, if there is anything that will not lead to 
success and happiness, it is laziness. All men have to work ; 
~ remember the rugged teachings of Carlyle. Work is divine. 
Its mistakes will right themselves by the very force of their 
floating on the currents of Time! But non-work will rust, 
will lag behind and be devoured even by death. The value 
and success of every man living or dead is measured by the 
sure hands of Nature from the amount of honest work he 
put in. ... Hark! then, only five months more remain to 
me in this foreign country. . . . 


Jenuary 7th. 
_. The East seems to beat the West very easily in thorough- 
ness (at least of a logical kind) and depth. 
We are fitful, perhaps, less steady than the English, say ; 
but we are quicker and more passionate, and with their steadi- _. 
. ness we lack their slowness and dullness ! 
\ Take our systems of philosophy: how thorough-going 
. and of a giddying, almost terrifying thoroughness they are. 
The keenness of the Sankhya, and the all-devouring idealism 
of the Vedant pitted against the materialism of the 
htkas. Then our religious reformers, how bold, deep a: 
in their claims . . . Aye, Mahavira and Parasnath ar 
_ the Buddha himself were gods! = 
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In diplomacy too, when the day comes Indians will have E 


the first place ! 


Friday, January 15th. 
Time does seem to have wings ! 


Loveless life is wretched. When Beauty and Love— 


twin sisters who nurse the soul—have hidden their radiant 


faces, then darkness and dullness seem to occupy their seats. 


Still there are glimpses of their distant beauty to encourage 


and enliven the soul fronr afar, every now and then. 

This evening, for instance, on my return home after 
the lectures at 6 p.m. I walked from Chancery Lane to Oxford 
Circus. In addition to the living immortality that lives in 
healthy and bright faces, I came across Paris Si lon, 1¢00: 
“some of the contents of this were simply captivating. “A 
Summer Reverie ’’—glorious form and colour in a hayfield. 
Another picture, “‘The Woman with the Pigeons”, was 
fascinating, and a peculiar and telling sign of French art. 
An English artist would hardly conceive such a position— 
the woman just kissing the little bill of a dove—at least would 
not dare to transfer it to canvas if it ever rose from his mind’s 
horizon. 


As to me—I could eat Art and devour Beauty! Especially 


of the Keatsian, Shellyan type—clear-cut, steeped in charm, 
and illumined to immortality in the colours which reside 
in the Soul of God. . . . : 
And I worship Venus rising from the waves of the silkean 
Aegean Sea, or the classic Ionian water on a clear crystal 


morning, as if to challenge Apollo himself who has only half- _ 


risen, and hesitates to show his full face to the world! _ 
When will Beauty not be as brilliant and soul-enchanting 

as it is to-day, or was when the Indians, the Greeks, and the 

Romans raised up the glorious forms of Sarasvati, Venus and 


Aphrodite ? 


_ Janucry roth. ; ‘GH it 4 
_____ Life at present is one mass of worries. Still it is 
_ —at least this was my feeling to-day! Eve 
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to be ennobled and set right by Leibnitz’s “‘ Law of Sufficient 
Reason”, which seems to be the God of the rationalists. 
With God, without God, the Universe goes on making music 
in space. All we know is that we know not all. All Know- 
ledge is limited. Omniscience is a worthy goal; a blameless 
ideal; but nothing more! Nothing less! Man with his 
mind and philosophy and emotions and ideals is only a part 
of the grand whole. 

Faith in the good and harmonious order of things rather 
than chaotic scepticism is to be the keystone of my personal 
_ creed. 
: - Faith is beautiful and so invigorating! Let us have it 
then and to work. 








Wednesday, January 27th. ; 

Terribly thick and choky fog! Saw Mr. M. in evening, 
hada talk on (1) God, and (2) Practical concentration mainly, 
(3) Reincarnation left over—no time. 

(x) He could not, perhaps did not try to convince me, of 
God as day-numbering Creator. Anyhow the conception 
is giddying, and glorious as an idea, if not provable. He 
suggested something as to the evolution theory ; the Spirit- 
uality is increasing on the whole. 





Non-spiritual things are baceatig apirttadl and immortal, — 
gradually—or rather the spiritual entities are separating 
themselves from the non-spiritual, which with its matter 
and energy may be limited. 

If the spirituality is not increasing, the world at the end 
of the revolution of the lutsarpini and avasarpini will be 
no better than before. 


The passions, anger, aide: deceit. PoeE revenge, hurt 
us more than the otheis. Chemistry has proved it by experi- 
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may be wished and aimed at, and still not realized. The Self 
comes into hostile contact with the non-Self at every moment. 
The. past is shrouded ; the future does not send up even one” 
sure glimpse of its character or nature, or even of its reality 
so far as the continuance of the ‘“‘I”’ is concerned. The 
present is shaky; it seeks to found itself on the past, and— 
put itself on a line with the future... ; 


March ist. * 
7 p.m. The moonlight mingles with the purity of the 


snow that covers all the spaces open or built upon alliound, — : 
and turns the crisp whiteness of the snow into a darker sheet 
—the union of these two children of nature, snow and moon-- 


light, is mysterious. . . . 

All at once after reading Bankruptcy Law with S.$.V. 
in the afternoon, I feel I have my heart full of everything 
against Civilization ! 


This last word raises up Piccadilly Circus, Peter Robinson’s — 


and the Parisian Boulevards in my mind, but at least pour 
le moment the memory of the sylvan simplicity of the ancients 
in the infancy of the world is more charming !_Ingenuousness 
as distinct from ingenuity, written bold and bright in every 
feature of the good men and women of those days, with their 


few wants and their not-over-elaborate means of gratification. — 


The balance of joy or happiness or anything may indeed 
be the same with us, but the simplicity and openness of their 
lives are certainly an advantage. Or, to put it another way, 
our luxuries and much-too-many needs are by no means a 


mark of superiority, although many “ mushrooms” (?) his 


these days will feel they ave ! 


Besides, some of the primeval emotions have certairly 


lost their vigour (!) and perhaps their beauty, richness pv! es 
individuality, in this over-artificial and over-hurried Ze 


worried age—where will it end? The suffragettes and 
are trying to rid themselves as fast as they can of th 
- beauty and tender qualities, of highest wo i 
why should these things lead me to grumble? Take the 
This mystery if it exists will soon, only too soon,,Pé 
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leave all these groanings and written grumblings behind, 
and follow Shakespeare’ with his audacious boldness and 
heart-burnings ; Goethe of the Gretchen and Faust ; Byron 
with his lovely locks and the devilish fascination of his 
personality ; Cleopatra with coquetry boiling in every drop 
of her ‘‘ sallow blood’’; Juliet with her dove-like clinging to 
Romeo; Alexander and Napoleon with their world-wide 
schemes of conquest ; even Christ and Krishna who claimed 
immortality, and preached immortality, to the living and 
to the unborn generations—follow all these and the rest ! 

These whose names are illuminated to time unknown by 
their thoughts and words and deeds, but the “ dust *’ of whose 
flesh is mingling with other in some rubbish mound, maybe ; 
or adding purity and lustre to a lily or a lotus in a pond; or 
warming the little throbbings of some sweet bird, roosting 
after her day’s flittings from bough to bough have tired her, 
and sent her to sleep by her tiny nest! These fits of enquiry 
are not the children of melancholy merely, but the counter- 
parts, perhaps, of intense feelings of pleasure and enjoyment 
of the earth. But when these pleasures of the senses are over 
and the flesh droops, at times the still wide-awake soul begins 
to ponder on its own constitution! And the nature of its 
surroundings! Then the dance of the stars in space, the 
bursting away of the planets from their parent masses, or 
the gradual extinction of them and remingling perhaps in 
the still live sphere of another sun or planet, as well as the 
birth of a baby from the mysterious vase of life—with every- 
thing else that lies around and between man and the sun, 
tries to come before me and demand solution ! 

Then it is that I see the real, the true Sphinx, face to 
face, says she, ‘‘ solve or die”?! Something whispers within 
me that I die even if I do solve, and that this threat is only 
a snare of the woman-beast of Egypt. 

But even when I kill or repulse the riddle thus, the ques- 
\ tion comes from every glance of the moon and Venus, and 

__ every eye in the head of the children of Adam and Eve. = 
it rises up even from my own breast. Reason—damn it+—- 
- seems to be hopeless! . . . i oe 
_ Faith is elusive. It demands too much, like the ¢ zZ 
_ you have not known long and who still haunts your waking. 
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or sleeping moments, and makes you feel that you can win 
her only if you give up everything else ! | 


Saturday, March 13th. 
Welcome, my long-known sorrow that once more is making 
sweet stirs in my breast | 
I know you of old and all your little ticklings and mysteri- 
ous evasions. 


The unlimited confidence and the infinite ambition of 
youth are no more in me. I am sobered by age—no! not by 
age, but by bitter experiences, which are as sharp-toothed 
as the all-gnawing teeth of time. My finest visions have 
been crunched into despair by this invisible force in life; 
and the rose of hope can now send only the faintest breath 
of inspiration up the desert depths of the heart, which are — 
filled to choking with dullness and dim despair! But I must 
suffer in silence |! ! ee 


Friday, March roth. : 

On my way to the Library, thought of the infinite grandeur 
of Law, and the almost sacred vastness of the subject. The 
greatness of it lies in its Juristic conception, universality of 
its ideal function. The fundamental conceptions must per 
force be the same for all humanity. If there are variations 
in the type, they aie all explicable by climatic, historic and 
other extraneous cries. 

How to master these. 

Nay, how to discover these and then how to keep them a 
safe in one’s mind and bequeath them to posterity. Thisis 
the task of the jurist. 

But in this pursuit he must utilize all the best result = 
the thoughts and researches of all the great men in Law and 
relating to Law. - ; 

The scheme must be such as to include the fruits 
_ labour of all workers, the synthesis must be grand @ 

complete and exhaustive as possible. Deep and passionat 
_ love of the subject—eager desire to try to pursue it to per a 
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The basis inevitably will come from Jurisprudence— 
the Science of the just and unjust based on the knowledge 
of things human and divine. 

But another important consideration—to assign our 
pursuit its true place in the scheme of Perfection in the Grand 
Process of Eternity. 


The whole ‘‘non-I” rises up and demands solution at 
the hands of my little “I”. “Settle my account. Know 
my relation to you”’—this is what the totality of the stars, 
and flowers, and men and nations, etc., etc., tells me. Any 
perfect scheme of life must aim at the perfection of all creation. 
Nature is perfect, we can say. It may be blind and may 
seem irrational, irregular, wasteful and cruel at times; but 
it does its work exceeding well on the whole! 

Man blunders and worries—aye! there’s the question. 
Does he? What seems failure or sorrow or evil or vile to us 
—may it not be a necessary something from which good 
rises ultimately, even as beautiful roses and dearly-loved 
wheat rise from filthy matter ? 

May it not be the Great Secret of Nature, the only truth 
behind the veil? That everything is perfect already, and 
ag duty is not to try to attain it, but to perceive it, to know 

(Here the writer touches Infinite Spirit, all-good, perfect. 
Editor: 

Thos patient and calm pursuit of knowledge is the only 
ideal—we live to know—know of course in the higher sense ; 
and that knowledge of the highest kind is happiness of the 
highest kind, and that Eternity is the glory which shines on 
the immortal union of Knowledge and Bliss. 

~ Peace and Power are its two characteristics. 

Again not equality, but identity, or rather continuity or 

Oneness, One-Wholeness of everything living ; i.e. of every- 


thing existing, is the Law of Nature, the condition of _Per- - 


fection of Life. 


Thus my family is an extremely rich and bie Se on Fan q 


The stars are my brothers, they sing and shine 
The winds and the clouds are full of life for me, an 
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them, etc. The universe alone is self-sufficient! Then the — 
one aim should be Love and Harmony ! : 

That this creed may have a practical application to our 
everyday-life we must explain it. 

Towards non-human universe, i.e. towards nature proper, 
our attitude must be of observation, appreciation, utilization, 
beautification where possible. 

Towards animals; let them live their lives, but not at 
our cost. Life is not to be killed. But if lives conflict the 
higher is to be saved at the cost of the lower. Kindest care 
for the welfare of all creatures enslaved by man. Towards 
men; perfection of humanity. In States, private laws are — 
made so as not only not to conflict with public idesls, but — 
actually to help their realization. Similarly, State laws 
must be such as to positively encourage and advance the 
perfection of humanity. 

By “ perfection of humanity ’’ we mean the attainment 
of maximum Beauty, Happiness, and Power, in humanity as 
a whole—something like a Kingdom of Heaven. 


Towards the Self : know and try to help in the per- 
fection of humanity. 


Monday, March 20th. we 

Last night dreamt of N. K. and §.R. N. K. with his 
usual great ideas and magnificent aspirations, and eagerness — 
for knowledge of a most catholic kind. Dear soul! Where — 
is he? Is that entity existent somewhere now, or 1S it only ee 
a trick of my mortal memory? O Death, thy ways are — 
mysterious, thy regions ever hidden! Better so! Every- — 
thing seems to be for the Good. = 

Yesterday, a2 walk round the Recreation Ground.--~+ 
I thought; man is a fool and ignorant in worshipping the — 
imitative instead of the real in so many directions ! = 


The Great Art of Nature lies like a perpetual 
‘Beauty and Eternity before us—why not worship 
‘be happy? Ah! Life, thy bondage is irksome... -. \(W™ 
‘depths are not touched here? Editor.) == 






ie ad eae ee eee 





“it should be so I don't know. Brains rule the world, they 
say. But the best success is born of Brains a e€ 
~ie.akkeen head andagoodheart, 
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Great Lights be my help. Illumine and purify the dark- 
ness of the light of knowing that glimmers within me. 





OXFORD AGAIN 
May 14th. 


The visions of Beauty ever haunt me. I perceive or seem 
to perceive something subtle and really alive and intelligent 
behind the phenomena of Life. 

_ Even in human life the lightning-winged emotions sweep 
across the harp of the human heart and awaken music of 
myriad tones of infinite variety. 


LONDON 

July 2nd. 3 ; 

Have been reading through Plutarch. So golden; so 
fascinating. Truly great lives inspire us with greatness ! 
Is there anything nobler than Archimedes killed on his — 
theorem ? 

An Indian student shot Sir Curzon-Wyllie at an “At 
Home ”’ in the Imperial Institute yesterday !_ How suggestive 
and how terrible. Nature is red-toothed. God’s ways are 
mysterious ; at least man’s destiny is! 


July 3rd. ; 
IT see on the Calendar on the wall above my table, “‘ Think 
clearly”. oe 
But there is something greater than this: feel rightly — 
and nobly. =: 
Ah! our feelings ever glance through the dimness of — 
thought. The best of them no doubt are wedded to thought, — 
but they have a different centre and go deeper. . - i SiMe 
The fragrant rose pleases my eyes and nose. 
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Friday, July 16th. sae 

What does the Review of Review's not stir up in the mind ? 
Must not attempt to review it this time! ... To come 
to nearer things. Satan in victory is oft still fascinating ! 
I have been so mad for energy and limitlessness of any kind 
that I have felt inclined.many times, and in fact have some- 
times actually made a sort of compact with the devil much 
in the Spirit of Faust. Of course the idea of devil came to 
me with English language and Western literature. Our 
Indian civilization does not have this notion exactly.... | 

I admire even the Devil for his strength and individuality. 
It is grand, sublime, in the Satan of Milton. But of course 
for me he is only a fiction mostly; because to believe in 
Satan you have to take account of his adversary, God. This 
last is by far the greatest conception, and its all but universal 
sway is admitted on all hands. But its very greatness and 
comprehensiveness put it more or less beyond a mere Rational-_ 
ist or Common-sense Jaina’s point of view. 

My life has been very much like Faust’s. Enthralment 
to the “‘ eternal feminine”; the same greed for knowledge 
and inward power; and the same curious mixture of faith, 
scepticism, egoism and melancholy. I have not the attractive 
exterior of Faust, but the ardent soul is there. The struggle 
which tears this soul in two is there; and unbounded am- 
bition is still alive! .. 

But if there was any chance of making a name for myself 
or if there is still a future before me, I know not in what 
blooming direction it lies! I am almost sick to death of this 
passive simmering of greatness within me. If it is anything 
real, I wish to goodness it should see the light of the day. . - 

Although I for one don’t care a fig whether I am knight 
or beggar—they touch not my real self. i 

And the one does not satisfy the cravings of the Soul; 
the other does not rob it of its passion or its nobility. _ 

That is a different life ; inner, real, absolutely independent 


of the life without. . . . Ess 
- The soul desists not. It feels its incompletent tn 
painfully still desires to find its twin-soul in a wo. a PEOR 
union is more perfect than the true union of man and woman. =e 
It is complete—if anything human can be complete. ..Its.. 
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perfection is spiritual, moral, mental, and physical. No 
other union is so all-sided in its completeness. . . 


But soul-storm—of what practical use has it been to me? 
In a “ God” I believe not. Perhaps our Tirthankaras—they 
were real human beings, and according to my fundamental 
belief in the Immortality of the Soul, they are alive now. 
I can therefore under proper conditions communicate with 
them. The unconquerable yearning in my inmost being to 
come in real touch with the secret of Eternity, testifies to the . 
possibility of this genuine soul-to-soul intercourse. The 
grossness of the body intercepts the fine light that can reach 
the prisoner within, from his fellows outside the prison ! 
The poor drunk thing, lost in the quagmire of attachment, 
identifies itself with the mortal entanglement of the senses. 
To know the true character of the sense-environment is to 
desire to soar to an atmosphere of independence of them. 


July 17th. 

Be happy, i.e. be at peace and contented. Perhaps our 
whole duty ethical and religious may be summed up in “ Be.” 
The flower is. It blooms, fades and is no more. Man’s life 
has to be like this. Peace signifies unagitated fullness. 
Emptiness and agitated brimfulness are the sources of sorrow. 

Have no wants and no desires and you'll be contented ! 


July 18th. 
Weakness may be wicked, especially weakness of will. 


‘Truly, “Il of him who bettering not with time, corrupts. 


the strength of heaven-descended will.” 

The freedom of Will is to be guarded against degenerating 
into Licence or perverse looseness. 

This, becoming riderless, indeed goes wild, and Sin and 


Sorrow follow hot and high on its heels. Unbridled passion 


in the tenderest flesh and strongest muscles ee the 
absence of restrained will. 
iris a ges 

Saturday, July 24th. i 
Just back from the Empire. Two or three gost turas. : 


. . . . indira:Gandht Ni: 
Centre for the Art: 
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There was a Swiss turn with native singing and dancing. — 
Europeans have one colour and more or less one civilization, — 
so pull on pretty well together. Freedom in politics, and 
then fairly good modern ideas really are the sine gud non of — 
all unrestrained fellowship. Indians alas! are backward — 
and disunited. Discord has broken the Vina of Saraswati, 
and stifled the spirit of learning in our country. And still — 
the gods watch and a feeling creeps into the soul that all’s © 
well in the world! It’s only our short-sightedness that — 
makes me groan and grumble ! era 


Sunday, July 25th. 

A lovely moon! And the sunset too had been lovely. 
I enjoyed my stroll in the Garden, although it was so windy. 
I could almost sce the eyes of a lovely poppy (was it ?), and 
I could hardly resist touching it with my finger, thrilling 
with the peculiar feeling of unity with Mother Nature. 


So my thoughts were stirred and the sadness that sat 
murmuring in the heart all day long broke out into rebellion, 
mingling the past and the present with the future, the living 
with the dead, and awakening all the notes in the chaos of 
my inner being. .. . ; 

And my Great Motherland, India, is awakening and 
waiting. = 3 

Even the extremist propaganda is a sign of activity . .- 
But there is Indian cunning that drowns itself in crocodile 
tears, and I am more than ever convinced that with much of 
that—with hopefuls showing that, India will not emerge — 
yet out of its queer swathings! ... ee 


Such is life and such our hopes and prospects. The eternal 
despair at least seeming despair, of Christ! The Apostles 
understood Thee not, O Lord? They are asleep ; they hardly 
_ comprehend either your trials or your glories. i. as 
= Sele se 
Thursday, August 5th. = iE: x : 
Yesterday went with S. to the British Museum, 
Section of MSS, Ee 












parts of the globe are the nervous system of this of 
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There are many Jaina books there. The English are a 


wonderful people, in having their finger in the pie of.so many 


other nations ! 


August 14th. 

India or any section of the Indian people will have to 
count with the Immortality of Science not with the con- 
servation of energy, or the indestructibility of matter—but 
with the inventions of Science which have their use and 
abuse in Society, Commerce, Learning, and War, in fact in 
all the aspects of the common life of the people. 

In Society—witness the rise of the Suffragettes in all 
parts of the world. Woman will no longer be trodden upon 
by her sons, her husbands. The family is splitting up into 
its constituent individuals. The grown-up father who was 
a Filius Fo milics too was the first to get enfranchisement ; 
his children duly followed next. 

Slaves and Serfs then became legal equals of their masters. 
Wives now claim the same. This Suffragetism seems bound 
to come. England may be the first to have it. Indian women, 
with greater enlightenment, will soon kick aside the furdch 
and imitate, perhaps with improvement, the tactics of their — 
American and English sisters. In commerce—in Indian 
Industrial Circles, etc.—we are already beginning to feel the 
force of Science. In fact India’s purdah is broker. ; its se- 
clusion gone. The Himalayas and the Oceans are non-existent 
before the irresistible stream, electricity and Twentieth 
Century men. Even in a fairly remote corner of India it is 
not impossible to find men who have been swagger specimens 
of humanity in Oxford Circus and Regent Street. This inter- 
change of ideas—again made possible by SS.’s and cables, 
and telegraphs and posts, is bound to be followed by a still 
closer shrinking of the boundaries of the world. - 

The world happily is becoming a huge, maybe unwieldy, — 
town with the continents and countries as its quarters. : 

The cablegrams and telegrams that provide th i 
marine and inter-2erial communications between 
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In Learning, ie. the Sciences and the Literatures are 
truly cosmopolitan. In War—the Naval conferences, the — 
various aerial leagues, etc., are evidences of the same ten- _ 
dencies. ; 


August 15th. 

The nearer I feel the time of my departure, the heavier 
grows the regret at the impending parting with England. In 
the sun-burnt, “‘ conquered ’’ India, all that makes life worth 
living here is lacking there. True independence with all 
its fulness and with all its noble restraints, a true spirit of 
law-abidingness, a secure enjoyment of a life with honour 
and self-respect—all these things, alas ! will be left behind ! 

An atmosphere of liberty and peace will be replaced by 
one of slavery and disquiet. However benevolent, even 
beneficent the autocracy may be, slavery breeds slaves, and 
the conditions of Indian life make for anything but patriotism” 
and a united march of a nation to progress and power. . . - 

Religion, society, everyday customs, divide Indian from 
Indian. Anarchy takes shelter behind premature and only 
half-awakened fitful feeling of our needs in politics. 

We aré divided and talk of union. We are selfish, and 
talk of patriotism. We say we want self-government, while 
we depend for our progress on bomb-throwing, and killing 
and looting; and we want to build a permanent national 
edifice on that! Those of us who show thus, are approaching 
our task on the wrong side, and from an untenable point of 
view. The cement of nationality is love and law, not hatred 
and anarchy. None can doubt that Indians at present enjoy 
a security of person and property which their forefathers 
hardly ever dared to claim, even. The despotism or absolute 
tule of the Rajputs and the Moguls precluded any such claim 
or its acceptance at the hands of royalty. 

I do not forget (how could I ?) that there is great, con- 
tinuous, and very injurious drain of India’s wealth; I say 
too, that full scope for the highest civic virtues is B bear 
possible in our present crisis. eB 

But when all is said and done, with the exce| ; 
these just—and I must add in our present position, 
—complaints, the present system of Indian Gove: 
‘great blessing. =: 
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~All that binds societies together was discarded. 
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-I beg to postulate that brains plus character rule the 
world. 

‘We must acquire these. 

i.e. the nation as a whole must awaken to a sense of 
national responsibility as to these two requisites, and then 
it may be time enough for our higher demands, aiming at 
absolute autonomy. At present representative Government 
under the British Parliament will meet the needs of the 
people, and indeed is imperatively necessary to safeguard 
their manifold interests—commercial, social, educational, etc. 


August 21st. 

All day yesterday reading Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

Despite its linguistic eccentricity, sometimes amounting 
to stiffness and obscurity, it is a marvellously written book. 
Of course I very nearly lived in Paris, or, at least, saw the 
French Revolution acted ! 

Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, La Cabarus, Josephine Beauharnais, Napoleon—the 
gilt youth dancing with girls in flesh-coloured “ tights”, 
the Republican marriages, the worship of Reason, the image 
of Liberty (so to speak) blessing the unceasing- work of St. 
Guillotine! The plundering and profaning of Churches, the 
asses robed in priests’ cloaks dragging the sacred books and 
the chalice filled with wine by the publicans—all these and 
Many more images are left on the mind. There is Goethe, too, 
although only on the fringe of the great tableau. In fact 
the greatness of the Revolution is well-gauged by Carlyle. 
It was a Reality !—terrible, bloody, grim reality, but none 
the less a thing which arose from the very heart of Nature ! 
' _ There is plenty of reason why it was so rather than other- 
wise. 
Sham and Non-Sham were tumbling about in a deadly 
scuffle. Many wrongs were righted; but with the wrongs, 
rights went too! There again Nature is blind. 

Sis 


The social fabric was veritably razed to the goand, : 





Christ gave place to the goddess of Reason}. ] 
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law of Louis to the speedy work of Robespierre, Fouquier, © 
Tuiville and the executioner Samson. The sacredness and — 
restraint of social relations made way for the orgies of the — 
Carmagnole. It was veritably the dance of the Sahara dust — 
columns waltzing madly, urged by the fury of the wind: © 
it was mad waltzing of the elements of society in all the © 
ferociousness of their primitive strength. Like a true deluge ~ 
of the eighteenth century, with hardly even a Noah’s Ark — 
provided against it. 
The wonder is, not that the Revolution did so much 

damage, was so bloody, but that it left any marks of social — 
life behind it at all. 


September 14th. Ee 
Have run through Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness, IGOT. 
Innes & Sons, 200, South Ioth Street, Philadelphia. 
Fourteen cases of genuine illumination, thirty-six of 
lesser or partial enlightenment. Nearly all between age of 
thirty and forty. Humanity is progressing onwards anc 
cosmic consciousness bids fair to become as hereditary as 
self-consciousness now. The evolution will take time! As_ 
it did from the mere consciousness of the anthropied ape to — 
the self-consciousness of the first mun. Of course it 1S @ 
beautiful idea; and the accounts of marvellous men in the 
book are thrilling at times and always thought-inspiring. 


One more note this time. ere 
My residence in England has taught me the keenness of a 
the teeth of poverty. Richer than millions here or elsewhere, — 
still the deprivation of the wherewithal to procure what ; 
were bare necessities to me in my social life, made me 
the infinite sufferings of the poor. Victims of famine, and 
plague, and poverty of all kinds, in short, claim our genume - 


compassion. Z ie 
_ The whole world is marching in a very a 
indeed. Not blind, perhaps, but seemingly a 

In the course onward, or circular, of a planet or a system g 
planets, nature recks not the what-io-us-seems Peothatsany | 
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and wickedness are perhaps only an insignificant oscillation 
in an infinitesimal wave of ether—if they are viewed from the 
point of view of Truth, of eternal reality. 
2 Tragedy is only the hollow in the emptiness of which 
Comedy finds a close-fitting home ! 2 
‘ The two indeed embracing each other make up the whole 
_ of human life! Man, again, why should he be the highest 
of beings ? 
Our own littleness being the measure at present of the 
-_ Cosmos we can take in only a little bit, and leave the rest. 
Ah ! there’s the pain of human limitations ! 





September 17th. 

The universe has a Soul; isa really, literally, living entity. 
This cosmic soul is ‘‘God”’, the eternal Truth. Cosmic 
Consciousness merely means a realization of the fact that this 
soul exists. We can’t wholly feel wht this Soul feels, for we 
are only a part of it, and our faculties being limited, it is 
impossible for us to feel all that the Cosmic Soul feels! But 
we can feel like it; we are a microcosmic representative of 
this microcosm. Or to put it more materially, we anthro- 
pomorphize the Universe, stretch our human feelings and 
being on to this grand whole, with its regular planets and 
_ solar systems in space, and its equally regular flowers and 
- atoms on the earth! How grand is this ! 

The ever-fresh riddle of the Universe—and perhaps we 
bother our little heads about nothing. 

Why should we try to know more than we know? Why 
not be content, peaceful, and take things as they are ? : 

Only thing needed that our life in Society demands regu- 
lation, and for that a few rules not inflexibly observed are 
enough. ; ; 

The only cult, the only religion perhaps, is devotion to 
the Happiness and to the Being of the Whole. Life and 
Death, Pain and Pleasure, are all equal. The different parts 


of Being; Life of “ God”, ie. of the Soul of the U: iverse. r2 
: ee 2 





: Then the “dead” are in the same house with 
ever be ? 

They are only in a different room, separated from ae 

by a door which is opened by the hand of death to, give,one.... 
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entry naturally—or “artificially” too, if we can cry loud — 
enough, or aspire intensely enough to remind our fellows — 
on the other side of the door. 

It is sheer mockery to imagine Death as an evil, or “ child 
of sin” and so forth. These unkind appellations are born 
out of our own ignorance. And it is something like the 
ancients calling their neighbours barbarians, and peopli 
the then unknown limits of continents with all sorts of wing 
fiery-tongued, hydra-headed monsters. 


Saturday, September 18th. 


In trying to read I dropped off to meditate on Friendship, 
and my duties to my family—our friends are often our greatest - 
enemies, as also are those most devoted to us! Blind are 
our lives indeed. 


Life is a strange affair, and its blankest heartlessness is 
for those, so oft, who have sipped the bitterest dregs of the 
cup of it. : 

The abject poor, penniless, helpless wretches who shiver 
cold and hungry on the pavement, and hear the music and 
laughter and clatter of plates against knives and forks within 
—sometimes these wretches can curse, sometimes can bless, 
with a depth and thoroughness that may astonish the arch- 
fiend himself. ag 

The contented rich are cunning and hollow and shallow — 
in their greed and gain, and also in their curses. This life — 
and also the next is a sort of half-mocking, half-frivolous oe 
playground for their well-fed frivolities, and a di8play-ground 
for their thousands made by producing, or at least allowing, 
the misery seated starving on their pavement outside. 3 

Gold is their measure of all things. See 

Cut a brother’s throat in secret; go to the Cardinal m 
secret, confess it, make a gift to the Church and get abs : 
Build a church and win all your neighbour's blind @ppr> 


eae bation. a eee 
_____For true charity, true cursing, we look to those who have 
‘suffered. The woman who gives her all in the shape’ of'a's 





pence to a fellow-pauper is the embodiment of charity. The 
heap of rags by the roadside who is picking his sore-footed, 
hungry way to a homeless nowhere, kick iim not; he can 
curse, he can swear, he has got the devil and more than the 
devil in him—for his curse, was it said, ‘‘ Don’t run over a 
poor peasant’s dish at eventide and save your leg.” 

If you smash the dish in two by your carriage-wheel— 
wait till you pass that way again and break your own leg- 
bones into two. Such is retribution, nemesis, the unerring 
justice of Nature, the fruition of Karmas—or call it what 
you will. . 
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Monday, September 2oth. 

Got by mistake a copy of Karmayogin. The title page 
has Arjuna driven in a chariot by Krishna, in the presence 
of hosts of Indian army ! 

How deliciously suggestive of most that is best in Indian 
Art, Philosophy, Politics and Romance ! 

The Great Spirit has already come to India. Crowns of 

_. Glory and Immortality are in the air. They wait the children 
of the Motherland to rise and rise till one is fitted on their 
hallowed brows. 

Peaceful performance of duty with a light heart, that is 
the call of the moment. The old order is visibly crumbling 
away. Steady solidity of character transparently sincere, 
vigorously honest, is needed, and is indeed the only thing 
that will succeed in the era of Truth, which I hope or believe, 
is fast ousting the darkness of cant, sham and hypocrisy that 
spelled the death-in-life of India. Ah! the spirit of our fore- 
fathers is rising to find full vent. It is lashing its fury against 
our ignorant superstitions, and against our suicidal narrow- 
ness, exclusiveness and aloofness. Honest humanity, rational 
liberalism, national oneness of life are being born. This 
means the Mother’s call to duty. What mean man can 
refuse to stir and obey the call? Oh, the twentieth century 
blood will tingle and ache in every drop, and rise to méét 
emergency of the case. The danger—and it is not 
danger—is the fury of the uncultured mob getti ; 

- control of the rulers. The new spirit is absolutely new to _ 
India. The Sa of Persierend on such ee [onal 
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modern scale has never before been tried in India; and let 
us hope the new experiment is not attended by unfortunate — 
results. ee 


September 22nd. Z 
Why are the English people slightly serious and good? 
Because most of them are deeply engaged in living a life of 
frivolity and unfeeling light-heartedness, and do not have — 
the time to rise up and wreck the little goodness and serious- 
ness that is in them ! ! ! ae 
Every Indian that comes to England becomes startled — 
by the contrast of an Englishman, even an Anglo-Indian here — 
and in India. He thinks the Englishman must be a peculiar — 
creature indeed, if he can don and doff his graceful English | 
manners at pleasure, according as he is on this or that side 
of the Red Sea! How easy hypocrisy of the deepest dye 1s _ 
to the average Anglo-Indian must be evident from this. 
Types of civilization are only the ways which different 
nations have discovered, and are actually practising, in their 
struggle for existence with nature and with man. Those who — 
are struggling on more successfully in the for-the-time-being 
prominent spheres of life, set the fashion of the civilized — 
- Jife of the world. As to the others, they must come up to this” 
standard or by practical results show that they have got a 
better standard of civilization. Similarly in national affairs — 
the most lasting results are gained, not by the higher circles 
coming down to the level of the lowest, but by trying to 5 
raise the lower ones to the social, physical, material and moral 
level of the higher... . ae 
~~ Knowing the destructise power of death over our present — 
lives, we must take a more liberal and wider view of life. 
Death comes to all that are, but equally certainly birth also 
follows scaring death away, and re-building anew and more — 
vigorously that which death sought to demolish ! a 
















. 


As to the nobler view of life, men die, but tradi 
for ever, and these “‘ dead” live too in that tradi , 
is the soul of Hope, the basis of cheerfulness in our, ¢ 


“precarious existence on this globe. _ nan si 
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September 26th. 


In Regent Street I met three Indians, Sir —— of Gray’s 
Inn and two others. Extremists all. I am unattached to 
any political party. But I am most attached to my country, 
because I am attached to humanity. The extremist pro- 
paganda is so gloriously patriotic and so irresistibly logical. 
The policy of the British is so stupidly short-sighted, and 
drives us against our will, at least tends to drive us, to become 
Extremists. India has awakened or is beginning to awake, 
beginning to see, now. The brain cells are stirring into 
activity... . 


Sunday, October 3rd. 

I don’t know what I want. The daily unrest in the inside 
grows both in volume and complexity. The darkness that 
hides my ambition ‘is growing in intensity. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to see the “ vast idea”’ that used to 
“roll before my eye”’. 


Even a life of wandering is not without its uses. One 
breathes the atmosphere with different members of the 
families of Nations, and acquires some sort of self-reliance 
and insight into the really common basis of humanity, in 
their virtues and vices. All Nations have much the same 
tendency to fall victims to the weaknesses of human flesh ! 
Pleasures of the senses, lust of power, self-advancement, 
leaving the others behind—the hindmost to the devil—are 
their common properties. But I quarrel not with these. 
How many bold spirits before me have manfully grappled 
with the imperfections of the universe—and the result was 
that they were not successful? But their work was not 
wasted. It bore fruit, though it certainly fell far short of 
their ambition. 

Christ, Mahomet, and Buddha are the most remar! 
examples for the modern world, not to mention Lord | 
vira, Parshivanath, Krishna, Rama and others, wh 
is being covered by the sands of Time—yet the 
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Although we can say the Kingdom of God is not yet 
“come” upon the earth more than it was, say, in A.D, 33 
or 550 B.C. 

Still what differences are there! And what more seen 
by those who have eyes to see! . . 


October 7th. 

Last night I went to a theatre. One or two turns were 
good. One—‘‘ Gentlemen, the King”. Scene, an Officers’ 
Mess, where an old soldier of the Regiment who has served 
in Multan, Lucknow, etc., comes to see the “ colours”. 

He has been in a workhouse for nearly twenty-five years ! 
What a shame to Britain! Every burning word that fell 
from the old soldier’s lips was a bomb of patriotism—the 
gallery applauded too! Love of the Motherland, her service 
for her service sake is the life-blood of the English. And 
they are too patriotic to stick to the truth. Relating an 
incident of the Mutiny, 1857, the old man said that for every 
Englishwoman’s life, fifty; for every English child’s life 
one hundred Indian lives were taken in revenge. If India 
were to be avenged on anything like that scale, why, where 
will be the British population? In the Eternal Nowhere, one 
should suppose ! 


The eye of the soul that saw this mighty feminine vision 
felt glued to its purity, drinking deep of everlasting chastity, 
and quaffing eager draughts of timeless Love from the ever- 
flowing current of Beauty and Divinity with which this 
woman’s face was radiant. My whole soul seemed to be 
open like the mouth of a funnel, and purity and immortality 
poured down it, till every atom of my being felt s 
with the light and life of this eternal influence. 

With a heart full of elation, I dropped asleep. In the 
morning the sun had arisen, and the silence of a London | 
night had been replaced by the eternal roar of the Metropolitan’ 
_ day! And the moment of the experience gulfed in : ty 

Li z | 


Friday, October 15th. te 
Ah! the sweet wisdom that allows the dust of ae te 
fall and hide both the wounds and joys of the Past! 


see 
<i 
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for this our present should be torn to tatters by futile Tegrets 
on the one hand, and keen pangs on the other: So the music 
of that lyric haunts me only occasionally. There is a peculiar 
atmosphere in Indian life and Indian civilization. Of course 
I get glimpses of it every now and then; but I do not live 
in it. I live in the different, perhaps alien, atmosphere of 
English life and English civilization. Perhaps it is due to 
the very great breadth and cosmopolitan extension of Indian 
culture that I am ready to sympathize with, and able to 
enter into the European atmosphere. . . . 


All cultures have their beauties and fascination. They 
are the great manifestations of the minds of different nations, 
and are very great indeed ! 

A demand for finality in opinions is stupid; so is a de- 
mand for absoluteness in human affairs. 

No good without evil; no evil without some good. It is 
only a question of degree, it would seem. . . . 

But what about the sadness in me at the thought of 
leaving England. Shall I ever come back again to this 
London ? 


Saturday, October 16th. 
It strikes me that a series of Essays on India would be 
a nice bit of exercise for me. E. G. ; 


The Truth about India. 

In about seven parts. 

Geographical and Physical. 

Religious. Moral. Intellectual. Social. Political. . In- 
dustrial. g 


- I, Geographical and Physical. 


It is a big country; indeed a continent. Great varieties 
of climate and physical environments. Resultant varieties 
of physical and mental types of Indians. The Gur the - 
Sikhs, the Dehlavies, and Lucknowies, the Bengal 
rattas, Madrasees, Parsees. They all differ in f 
tongue, in mind, and in action. = 

Add to this the diversity of religions and the story of _ 
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Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, Christians, 
etc. This richness and vastness leads to fertile contrasts. 
If brought into control, the magnificence of these various 
elements is irresistible. But the whole history of India shows 
disunion of a chronic kind. | 

Physical conditions of Indians. Social, religious, and 
political. Tyranny is sapping our vitality. Early marriages ; 
no inter-marriages ; superstitions and waste of money and 
men on so-called religious things. Food unscientific. Moral 
degradation has sapped our courage. We lie almost systematic- 
ally, professionally, designedly and without shame. The 
false flatterers of loyalists people greatest enemies of Govern- 
ment of India. 


2. Religious. 
Voltaire: Everyone must have religion. Carlyle: No 
religion. 
Father Bernard Vaughan: Is England Christian? No. 
The East eminently and probably exclusively religious. 
All great religions of to-day rose in Asia. The Indian 
civilization based on religion. But tradition degenerated into 
mythology; speculation into useless and absurd hair- 
splitting of the unanalyzable, unanswerable extremes (Vedant- 
ism and Vaiseshika) ; ritual into impossible and inane cere- 
monies. 
What was the foundation of a lofty and noble structure 
became the greatest obstacle to its growth and the most 
powerful cause of its decay. But despite all this, the re- 
ligious temperament abode through all changes. Theosophy 
has found a home. Radha Swamie, Arya Samaj, Brahmo 
Samaj all thrill a chord or two in the vast heart of the Indian 
people. Thus at present with the religious instinct not yet 
dead, people are irreligious ; i.e. religion has become a cant, 
a hollow sham. The future (?) of Mohammedanism secure, 
despite a few Hindu extremists. Christianity appeals on the 
ground of the greatness of the Western Peoples. But it would 
seem these peoples are great despite Christianity. 
not Christians. Only lip-deep professors of it mainly... 
Its true influence dominates above the false. Editor: 
__ This appeal ineffective to the rising political ideal of India 
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The future of Christianity uncertain. It has so little to 

teach us. Some of our creeds, e.g. Jainism, teach decidedly 

more, and in more harmony with the sciences. (Simplicity 

and “‘light burden” of Christ’s teaching of Love claim 
all. Editor.) 

Patriotism will fill the Indian hearts, but it will be distinct 
from religions. There will be many religions, all tolerated 
in their doctrine, but not in their idosyncrasies. The spirit 
of Revival of Orthodoxy doomed to failure. Steam and 
electricity say so. 


Be oh a a 


3. Moral. : 

Lord Curzon’s dictum: morality in West and East, of 
course, wrong. But our conception of morality is narrow. 
Chastity mostly ; with a little mock-modesty and reputation 
for piety. The virtues—the true qualities of manliness not 
insisted upon so much, eg. courage, truth to one’s con- 
victions, fearlessness, protection of the weak against the 
unjust strong, etc., are lacking. A few virtues predominate. 
Gratitude, devotion to superiors, sensitiveness, etc. 

Courage, fearlessness, character—these are coming with 
the advance of present political movement. 


Seer 


4. Intellectual. 
Max Miller: Nation of philosophers. Here Indians more 
_ than equal of any people in the world. 
From the earliest times their achievements in Sciences, 
Literature and Arts have been marvellous; and although 
present output is meagre, still capacity is very full. Oppor- 
tunities so few. Encouragement so little. : 
Education in India deplorably backward. 


5. Social. 
Indian Society. 


Religious divisions. Caste and sub-caste divisions 2 a 
intermarriage; no interdining. The stupid dockage i 
“touch”. Mere rules necessary in old days, now : 

Teligious rules, which are unnecessary and foolish 


hibition against some good, useful and pleasurable things...” 
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Exclusion of women—its bad effect upon men. Caste 
crumbling down. Eating, drinking, dress, mode of living, 
all changing ; coming up to modern level. 


Indians outside India 


In Europe and America, with a few gaudy exceptions— 
all meet freely, above all ridiculous exclusion, etc. Indian 
ladies too. 

The rather suspicious attitude of white people towards 
Indians. 

Reasons: Colour, different modes of thought and living. — 
Colour can’t be helped, but it is not an insurmountable barrier ; 
confined mostly to uneducated people. No difficulty about 
this, because Indian masses can’t come into direct touch 
with English masses. Educated people feel at home. And 
there are intimate friendships, flirtations and marriages— 
oo a a As to this suspicious attitude—it’s common 
to all! 

The English suspect Americans, over their noisy and 
nosy behaviour in the restaurants, etc. ! 

Suspect Irishmen ! 

Frenchmen—too “light ” and free. 

Germans—almost like bears ! 

And so on—the Americans retaliate. 

Indians and Anglo-Indian society. A very thorny and 
delicate question. Analogy with England a little limited. 
Here Indians live like the English. In India not quite so— 
causes of friction are: colour, incurable for a long time; 
different treatment of women, the silken anchor-rope — 
society ! Bring out Chameli and Ram Deyi to compete with 
Maud and Alice, and they will gradually adjust the differences 
between Indians and English! But now mode of eating, 
clothing, and of living generally, is cause of friction and 
separation. 

On the Indian side causes of friction may be—arrogance 

_ of the English. Their intolerance of Indian customs z 
‘manners. Their impatience with Anglicized Indians. “(Sen- 
‘sitiveness of the educated and superstition of the uneducated — 
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Perfect cordiality can’t be attained. Colour barrier, 
politics against it. But this is not regrettable. Even among 
Christians no perfect cordiality. . . . 

A good Christian tolerates a bad Christian less than a 
bad Hindu, and vice versa. (Different degrees of mental purity 
and beauty must cause division. Editor.) 

Indians are willing to bow to superior talents, strength 
and even looks of the Englishmen ; but they justly refuse to 
bow to them simply gs Englishmen! At the same time 
Indians want their talents, strength and looks to be recognized, 
and “‘ bowed to” by the English. Railway rudeness over- . 
bearing everywhere, contempt of the mere “ native”? must 
be checked. Press abuse of Indians must be stopped. 


6. Industrial. 

Mill. British meanness and perfidy in killing Indian 
industries. 

An Englishman would say self-preservation and struggle 
for existence. 

An impartial critic would say the stupid credulity of the 
Indians—their fatal indifference to their own affairs. India’s 
fabulous wealth a myth. India about the poorest country 
in the world. Compare incomes and taxes of different 
countries, 


7. Political. 
Bryce. French Revolution came not of the glorious ideal 
of Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité, but /’ancien régime had become 
intolerable. Its thunder sounded the death-knell of auto- 
cratic Monarchy. Monarchy to-day exists-only on suffer- 
ence. Aristocracy too is tumbling before the advance of 
Democracy, even Socialism and Anarchism. Liberty for its 
own sake is a dry ideal, fires the imagination, but does not 
excite great masses to action. ; 
Historical. The Vedas. Puranas, etc. The problems of — 
India too big: very seldom one empire, and that ne s 
long. Speedy disruption follows partial unification. 
Mohammedans absorbed by us. The English sa 
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Plassy 1757. Mutiny 1857. 

Present. Morley’s imagination—‘ absolute despotism ”. 

Lytton’s promise to teach India self-government and to 
retire. This the Government position. 

3 The people are Moderates and Extremists. The masses 
still less than half-awake. 

Future. Those who are with the people will succeed. 
And only they. Some sort of representation is most necessary 
to know the people’s mind. The great Indian People will 
Tule the great Indian Empire. 


Thursday, November 25th. 

Alas! I can’t kill my ideals, and the unrest born of their 
unrealization. Possibly they are past realization now for 
me. Youth is making fast preparation to depart, and when 
the limp and hoary hand of age is on me where can bright- 
faced Love laugh, and sturdy Ambition march to where the 
goddess of Success stands holding the wreath of victory ! 

Last week read through the ‘ction Builders of India. 

About twenty-four sketches of lives and speeches, etc. 
Men like M. of and H. L. of are init. Possibly 
they are too near us for me to see their full merit. But as 
ideals they do look pigmies! Fourth-rate people at Jeast. 
That Greatness that stirs the soul and takes the heart and 
head captive is certainly wanting in these Indians. Still 
there is some good in them no doubt, and some practical 
work too, that is done on however reactionary lines. 








December ist. 

We’ve reached the end of November! Ah! how time - 
" flies, the swift-footed thief, robbing beauty of its bloom, youth 
of its strength, ambition of its rosiness, and life of its course ! 
Only three things he leaves to me. Disappointment, Despair, 
Death! My heart is brimful of sorrow. I know the leaden 
suffocation of its grip; I know too the intensity of its close- 
ness. This sorrow is brewing in my side. I feel its tightening. 
I hardly dare analyze it. It seems too sacred to be pr 

__ by being investigated. Ah! but it is so unbearablé| 
_. God! it isintense. I could do anything to get rid of its he = 
_ ness. It fills me with the desire to cry, at the same time thi ee 
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it dries up tears into nothingness. Only tragic fanning inside 
is indexed by the hot and parched sighs that escape into 
my throat. I am dallying with this curious witness. I desire 
to be wicked—do I? No, I desire to be unmoral ! E 

Ah! but I am very, very good though, for I can’t possibly 
crush my love of all that is pure and true and beautiful— 
and these three can never (so I hold instinctively) can never 
abide where badness is. They are indeed identical with the 
good. Virtue is of necessity synonym with Beauty. Beauty 
of thought, of feeling, of conduct. Why then do I again 
and again feel this undying desire to be wicked? I am wicked 
because I am so good, or want to be so good. That is also 
the reason of my suffering. 


If I spread my little heart—for by emotions more than 
by thought we know the reality of the ‘‘I” and the ‘‘ Non- 
I”’—to an extent to cover the cosmos of life, I do feel happy, 
glorious, free. That last word brings me back to my last 
question: Why I want to be unmoral? Because I think 
the conventions—tenets of morality—have wrecked my 
happiness, and bid fair to keep me down as a slave of their 
despotism. Therefore I am a rebel against them; I want to 
be free from their tyranny. . 

An angelic form, clothed in divine loveliness and in 
dazzling brilliance, matchless in its purity, unrivalled in its 
power of raising the soul upward to heaven, entered my in- 
most being, and. made my most effective motives her own, 
and impelled me to seek her in flesh and blood—for by my 
present constitution I must find her as a woman to worship 
her radiance, and offer my life to her. 

This is the Ideal of pursuit. 

The result : bitter disillusion and incompleteness! — 

It is these disillusions that have planted sorrow within — 
Me, and robbed my heart of its youthful buoyancy. pt 

‘Sadness can reside with beauty, lending it the a ok 
sobriety and a kind of charming mystery that excites sy 
Eetby, and invites the unravelling of the er But som 
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They are not contradictory, but they are incompatible with 
each other. 
Sorrow kills Beauty. (Not all! Editor.) 


December 4th. 


So sorrow is becoming the only darling who is, or promises 
to remain faithful to me in perpetuity. It is a most curious 
feeling—this feeling of utter loneliness. Woman, ivy-like, 
it is said, seeks ever to cling to something strong to support 
her! (But this is the twentieth century! Editor). I alas! 
feel to be madly in want of support from this ivy!... 

The mighty abstract Idea of Beauty which haunted 
Keats, haunts me in the shape of a lovely woman—with an 
eye full of divine life, and a heart full of heavenly fervour. 
All that is best in this world and in the world to come, seems 
to be embodied in that passion whick, for instance, gave 
birth to Sonnets from the Portuguese, or the wild but exquisite 
lyrics of Meera Bai. Love! Ah! This supreme bliss of 
human existence ! 


Lacking this Love, I feel like flying from the field, and 
retiring from the world! ‘‘ What cowardly counsel ”— 
who does not say? And how sad too! ! 


ALLAHABAD ~ 


June 17th, Igto. : 
I am sad, still sad! The last entry in this book, I find, is 
dated December 4th, 1909, when I was in London. How 
_ the world has changed! Possibly I can perceive its changes 
__ —this eternal variation of life—more fully now than before. — 
- Years rob the heart of youthful enthusiasm. Men and wome 
are less guided by the white hand of unfaltering Hope, thi 
very young people. But years do ripen the judgment: 
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little, as also they ensure greater comprehensiveness to one’s 
observations and experiences ! 


September 13th. ; 

I have been to where P.R. is practising as a Barrister, 
and also the D.’s abode. All only one step this side of pure 
Mammonism! Poor P.’s nobility and idealism are lame; 
they flap like a wounded eagle’s wings. Then he hunts lions, 
wounds them, hardly captures them! D. is a frankly worldly 
man. A man of middle-class Indian Calcutta Vakil rank, 
‘but c’est tout, he is charming. But his, not seldom, mundane 
entanglements put his charms in abeyance. Ideal friendship 
and he (God save Idecl Friendship !) are at a very safe and 
respectful distance. These men of the world, how can they 
be ideal friends? Perhaps on the earth it is only found in 
“turtle’s nest”’. Poor W. is suffering from the pangs of 
“love ’’—I wonder if she loves him at all, or he her? She 
is a very undomesticated girl—only eighteen, and at this 
age a little gold and a greater prospect of it are great charms. 
(May be less so than at any other. Editor.) But Love is 
another affair! Most English girls—perhaps all girls—give 
their best kisses to the boys with most money. Where’s 
the fault? We lawyers too, work most for those who pay 
most! O Mammon! 





| 
4 
: 
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pian Were see 


September 18th. 

Big gathering in the Temple. What hopeless specimens 
of humanity! Lifeless community; soulless religion. Ex- 
clusion of other persons or creeds means loss of appetite 
which every healthy organism possesses. 

Then my own poor desires and infinite ambition are 
rioting again. There is the one at home—so-called “‘ wife ” ! 
But alas! my eyes have seen majesty! Ah! my whole life 
is a long, endless series of Ah’s. (Child wife unchosen by 
himself even! Forced upon him in childhood ! Edtope Sues 





The Beautiful World is full of Joy, Ambition, S 


. 





Love—but for me it seems to hold poverty, = 
heavy-heartedness. My darling Ideals, my lovely Ar 
melted in visions that promised to be but were not, 
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remains in this humdrum life but the contentment of a 
prisoner in exile, the song of a nightingale in cage. ... 

Most disgraceful that man should be a slave of man. Why 
should a man not speak—or cry aloud—if phenomena pinch 
him? Why should he not say, or write or act, anything he 
likes, so long as he hurts not Society? But every mortal 
thing may be misconstrued into an instrument of evil: but 
let the people judge, or let the “ politically organized ” 
people, i.e. the State judge—rather than an alien bureaucracy. 

M. showed me the “ voters”! Miserable mannikins 
with lean, clothingless bodies, and almost as much soul behind 
their eyes as the cow that they milk or the donkey that 
they drive! Such people are grains of sand, and cannot 
make the political rope at all. 

Yesterday went to see my Burmese neighbour, Prince ——. 
Charming old gent, of the old aristocratic type. The man 
whose hand wielded the sword or spear and accounted for 
hundreds of lives, an old “ political pensioner”, or some 
other euphemism, now. His life is sad; his soul is steeped 
in tragedy, notwithstanding the several unmarried, un- 
provided-for daughters who are very musical indeed, and 
who have to be content with the culture that the European 
Girls’ High School can give. 


But Iam poor! Perhaps I may not even adore Beauty, 
and crush a delicious vision against my soul! But no: J 
shall not be conquered like this by poverty—Love shall not 
wait upon gilded thrones ! 


September 30th, Friday. 


O Time, why should it be impossible to recall 1896 after 
fourteen years? Only fourteen years in Infinity and I cannot 
travel back across this tiny pit of time! I can though. It 
is only this silly environment of flesh that can’t travel ; 
More. M., my M. is alive. She is immortal. She, i a 

__ ideal love, my human, divine wife. I am seeking h gai 
_ Oh! yes, M. is my pursuit still. It is her cage that is reported 
__ to be wasting somewhere in India to-day. The wounds:of;.,... 
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Love of 1895 are agape to-day; the fiesh of Beauty that 
pierced the soul with its delicious darts flashes in me to-day, 
as keenly as then. . . 

Poor M.! Thou art happy! Because thou never couldst 
understand the sacred, soul-burning flame that I in my devo- 
tion lit at thy divine feet. My hymn could not be interpreted 
by the lewd and mercenary build of thy ear. But never mind, 
you are safe in my heart; and if I am immortal, you are 
too, certainly. 

That glorious image of fourteen when your close-fitting 
silk bodice set out your girlish figure, and your smile was 
comparatively frank, lasts in the soul. The mind’s eye turns 
back to the bold ways in which I could even touch you and 
consider myself purified by the contact, although I had not 
read Romeo and Juliet or The Bride of Lemmermoor then. 


But my soul! why worry thyself so? Oh! false singer, 
how is it that “affection is never wasted ”’ ? 


Love, why are thou so unreal, why so “‘ unseen upon the 
earth’’? Art, Poetry, Love, Beauty, Joy, Truth, these are 
all lovely synonyms. True Woman is the physical embodi- 
ment of all these. .. . 

How to bear this child of the gods in my poor human 
breast ? Will the gods whose gift it is help me? Perhaps 
I am one of them myself! For,’ Beauty, you enthrall my 
soul, and I entangle you in me for ever. 


Physical beauty is a spiritual possession and hence its 
great attraction. Or at least ‘“‘ beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder ”’ ! 

But I seek—my soul is more than ever starving for its 
higher food, i.e. Love, Music and Poetry. ries 
At this moment I am listening to Janki Bai’s Pathephone 
Kajli. The love-life of Krishna in Brinda-ban is so_ffesh — 
tea glorious like lovely Aurora. Rosy, bright, ode ee 
like the inimitable face of Aurora. Janki’s voice is = 






all-claiming in its cadence. ‘At is a fine privilege to” 


Big for 
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to listen to melody like hers. Every note is so round and 
so baby-like, it inspires imaginary kisses ! 

I could almost cry at the pure pearls in song that are 
the notes of Janki’s voice. What fresh streams of youthful 
sincerity and woman’s love and passion flow out of her soft 
feminine lips. Woman can be absolutely the most perfect 
object of adoration in this world. 

What a captivating voice Janki Bai has got! It goes to 
the soul direct, making it an anxiously willing subject to 
its sweetest strains. No doubt the sirens exercised such charm 
on Ulysses and his sailor companions! How’er that be— 
for days almost I could listen to Janki Bai’s Sugua Colay 
vay hamree atarya. 


Tuesday, October 4th. 

Things of Beauty never think. They simply are, and 
this great fact gives them peace and calm. Sometimes in 
e.g. girls maturing into womanhood, there is a little proud 
consciousness of one’s beauty, and although it lends life and 
glow to loveliness, still it is the distant flush of the day of 
decay, or the gleam of the teeth of distant devouring Time. 
(This must be most unalloyed Beauty? Editor.) : 

E.g. a rose never thinks. It blushes as a bud; smiles 
into a flower; matures into a full-blossomed thing, droops, 
drops and decays! M. smiled lightnings ; her ever-swelling 
girlhood made her irresistible to young and old. That was 
immortal M.; immortal feminine beauty! Now, however, 
Time and the Past have claimed her as their own! 


Saturday, October 8th. 


Still there is a vein in his nature that seems to be un- 
killable. This is what makes one invaluable in Love and 
Friendship! The true metal, although much battered, cant 
quite be melted away—to put it differently. .My own *t thick- 
sighted ” ambition does not gain in clearness by je 
- time and my innumerable difficulties. From this, one” 
put me down as a wretched beggar or a convicted inal, 

instead of a Barrister looking forward fairly reasonably» tow 
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briefs! But I am an advocate on my own account of the 
slightest, but genuine, favour of Venus ! 

A woman-goddess whose eyes reflect the Universe, whose 
heart throbs with the whole of Life and whose Beauty repre- 
sents all that ever was or could be True. Such an one is my 
Beloved, in whatever garb, dusky or fair, but wearing the 


crown of Humanity. But actual woman—how frightfully 
fallen from the Ideal ! 


November 11th. 

_ Weak, blind and impetuous child of the gods !—yet the 
gods wont let me in, and men satisfy me not—so I’m lost 
in the mists, while the gems of our civilization are drowned 
in stinking superstitions, and rescuers faint and are lost in 
their attempt at recovery. 


Tuesday, November 15th. 

Back from my whirlwind life once more. Only for a 
short time, I fear. 

My mind is full of many things sad and thoughtful. I 
want human sympathy. Can’t seem to get it. My poor 
soul must run its course alone—must walk alone without a 
companion. Still it is good to be calm, to have one’s soul 
filled with peace. 

Have been almost ascetic for the last four days, and I 
already feel listless to the things of this world. This, when 
I am a new budding Barrister! What a disgusting affair 
the legal profession has been made by lawyers! What huge 
honorariums! But as to’ my darling religious mood, it is 
terrible in its calm; it is so unfashionable, so unlike every- 
thing that men generally want, do, or desire. Men do not 
think of the five Jaina | vatas or the ten Christian Command- — 
ments. Others’ wealth, and others’ women tempt them; 
they must have them by any means, and they do! 

Satan tempts my loneliness, the crafty serpent 
religious bent of mind is in the way! . 


My 
Eee ’ = 
Poor me! Lonely, weak and exhausted, without,a friend = 


! 
ir 





‘Have been intending to write to P.R. the last ‘thiee 
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Sunday, February 12th, rgit. eee 
Have been robbed even of the consolation (!) of my never- 
speaking diary. Last entry three months ago. Old New 
Year’s Day came and went—nothing here, although many 
dozens of important things happened all along. The ex- 
planation is most of those things were unromantic! Those 
_ that were not were only variants of the ones already many 
times repeated in these pages! . . 


Now I can only repeat my life is a woe. Am not sure 
if I was right in being persuaded to come back to India... - 
So best thing is to bear and not let it out. The looks are 
tell-tale, but they can be trained not to keep company with 
one’s heart’s truth. Are there not a thousand souls being 
crushed out of sight, with lips always smiling, and hand 
bestowing gifts and honours and what-not all round? 

Kings, Queens, Statesmen, Indian Widows, all are 
examples. 

It is midnight. Tired. Can’t write more. 


ALLAHABAD 
Sunday, January 7th, 1912. 
Ineffable calm this morning ! 
The conscience like a “‘ sea at rest ’’. 
An exquisite, undisturbed Peace, as only the soul of 
- Man can know. 
_-. Quite as causeless too as many an aching moment that 
have filled my poor little heart with deep and exquisite sad- 
mess. The peaceful mood is pure and fresh within me. There 
is peculiar joy in it. It is an unique experience. 

The lucid blue overhead, and the sunlit foliage of gree 
trees in my compound are peculiarly suggestive of the God 
bove and on the earth... . ii 

Then the soul wants to know itself. Is it not 2 Meta— 
il impossibility to be, and not to be at one anaoi® 
_ The Soul is the knower. It knows s0 SS 
: the time being the least distinguish’ ional: 
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from it. When it wants to, or does know itself, then the 


“soul is the knower, and it knows itself. . . . 


But perhaps the knowledge of itself by the human soul 
is only an experience of the Soul. But what kind of experi- 
ence ? 

The part is trying to grasp the whole. The tiny hands 


_ of baby-man are in vain struggling to embrace Mother 








are served by man!(?) All because of fancied 


“Nature”... 
Great is the power of Purity ! ' 


SAHARANPUR 
Thursday, January 18th. 


Desires which are obstructive of the evolution of our 
pure soul, are only boils or excrescences or deeper productions 
and derangements of our mind, and their allayment, partial 
or total, is what we mean by partial or full progress towards 
Truth in feeling and action. Perfect freedom from these 
ugly scars and ailments of our “‘life’’, our vitality, our 
prdanas perhaps, according to Indian philosophy, is syn- 
chronous with the growth in us, or manifestation in us, of 
the virtues and of all good feelings, these latter being the 
true and only properties of the Soul in its pure condition. 

Analysis, they say, kills the thing analyzed. It is true. 
Let us analyze and comment upon these Desires, and then 


perhaps we having destroyed them should live in peace and 


happiness. 
This is a sort of Elenchus of Socrates applied by ourselves 
for our advancement of learning. 


January 237d. 






_The cow is served so well (?) by man; as also 
animals—even inanimate objects, like boots, coats, 
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Sunday, February 18th. ee 

The influence of this native society is very depressing 
indeed. It murders all initiative, all high resolve, all noble 
efforts. It saps ambition and is the enemy of all steady 
advancement on a high level. People seem to be gifted with 
an unparalleled capacity for whiling away time and pro- 
crastinating. The fresh and elevating atmosphere of Oxford 
or the Inns of Court—what a paradise in comparison with 
the desolation around me ! : 

Men, women, even children in India are so lethargic and 
lazy and devoid of every kind of inspiration ! 

How much does climatic conditions account for? And 
when shall an atmosphere agree with all my peculiar buds! 


Sunday, April 7th. : : 

The ideal of every nation or individual is something 
which is put higher than human life, and for which people 
die religiously, readily, and maybe with eager happiness. 

e.g. fanaticism in Mohammedans; Christianity with the 

Martyrs; religion with Indians; chastity with Indian 

females, and honour and truth with Indian men of a certain 

period ; the country with the English, and Europeans genef- 

ally, and now with Japan too; Love with Keats, Romeo, 

* Juliet, and the rest; self-beautification with Cleopatra ; 

glory in arms with Alexander and Napoleon; study with 

Archimedes, etc., etc. Without brilliant, electric ideals, life 
is brutish, low and mere animal existence. 

Last night—rather this morning, I got up at 4.30. A 
beautiful dream-like softness and irresistible fragrance filled 
the hour, and supplied it with the charm to unlock the secret 

_ Passages and powers of the soul, to gaze at truth and feel 
its life-peace, and bliss-giving nearness. You partake of 
the wonderful vicinity of the Ananta Chatushtaya! .. 
Later. The spiritual rose of the morning is gone irregularly 
into the sad heaviness of my evenings feelings. Thefuni- 
verse feels lifeless... . I have nothing in commop. (sat, 

those around me; our lives diverge wide apart. yt 
without ideals, my whole life is pierced by them. 

rand lie and cringe, I am too “ rude ” and i 







; tenai: 
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for them. They are slaves to money; I despise it except 
for necessities’ sake ! 


My poor soul has been badly treated of late by my com- 
panions. ... 

Let me go and live among the gods—London and 
Oxford!!! 

But doing ill for good is a devilish trait indeed! I’m 
sure —— would succeed in the world if he sticks to his soft 
and fascinating logic and ‘‘ gab”’ and lies! He is a veritable 

. incarnation of heartless thanklessness—doing positive injury 
to the one who did him good. 





April oth. 
I got up, I guess, at 5.15, and now at 6.15—after a little 
spiritual and physical exercise, I feel master of the whole 


ay ! 

Childhood is the brightest, most careless and happiest 
period of one’s life! We should extend it indefinitely, only 
that we are so ignorant and slaves of conventional and 
traditional thinking and feeling ! 

Childhood is the period of preparation and taking in 
perceptions before the tiny man or woman is called to school. 
Our whole life of seventy-five or one hundred years is no 
more. We are taking in perceptions of soul-wisdom before 
we are irresistibly drawn through the school-door of Death, 
which is better than Life, as Death explains the first dark 
solution of Life ! 





SE-RTE OC paiement 


, 


After all, so long as “life lasts’’ who can dissolve the 
wedded bond between flesh and mind? The one supple- 
ments the other! Mens sana existed in corpore sano accord- 
ing to the Latins. The body also is wasted, if the mind is — 
ever troubled and worried. 

Worry is pre-eminently a child of Ignorance, 
mother of such a numerous and uncanny brood. 
_ Knowledge = Destiny. The unforeseen web of ourjown — 

_ actions overtakes us, and by not knowing it we call.it. Destiny... 


“= Cantre-for 
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Poor pigmy-man is miserable, funny, cosmic and ridiculous ! 
We hardly know what we want—we cannot make out our 
own destiny or desire, when we do meet it! — oes 

We cry for poison, or a death-dealing knife, and it is 
only the higher Powers in parental solicitude that come 
to our help by refusing our prayers ! 


As a ripe fruit detaches itself from the mother bough, s0 
his friends and flatterers left him in his adversity! O young 
man, while the juice of youth is filling out your pulp to - 
bright, wrinkleless smoothness, don’t be puffed up with pride 
~ and blind independence, lest they should snap the tie between 

you and the mother bough, and you should be hurled down 
to be bruised and broken! . . . 


Of all things money is the least helpful ultimately to 
your credit balance of Life at the door of Death! Therefore 
we should least quarrel about this. : t 

Sadi, towards the end of his days, gives a glowing accom 
of all the pleasures of the world, but shows the disease Pe 
mortality lodging vigorous, vigilant and ever-active in the 

_ core of each of them. : 

Woman, money, position, rank, power, influence, king- 

doms, beauty, character, aye, even all the virtues, come —_ 

_ the sway of death even as soon as they take birth in the mind, 

or the surroundings of men. 

___, Nos environments sont tout a fait jusque a le fin de notre 

_ vte naturelle somnit a la mort. ‘Nous vivent pour cette com- 

Summation seulement. L’amour, Vambition, et tous les meil- 

Heures choses du monde ne sont pas que necessaire sujets de 
4a reine du monde sousterrain qu’on appelle la mort! 







April t2th. : ; 
_ Oh! my soul! Thou art losing thine beauty and pel 
liancy for very small things of the world!! Petty schem ES, 
tty frettings, hopeless quartellings with dispositions:l¢ 
for life in the essence of poison—lookifi 


iny, looking : 







“(sa ed d !) where scarce any affection... ca... 
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reside ! O dear Soul awake and be true to thine own essence, 
and let the world flow in its muddy, selfish, mad and wander- 
ing way of woe, sin and sorrow and unbelief unending. The 
soul touched with a ray of Truth sits melancholy, pensive, 
absorbed in wonder and sadness. . . . 

My eyes are drowsy with a fiery thrill from nowhere 
known! A peculiar peace is in my hot mind. Feelings flow 
into me; and the almost unbearable glare of a tropical sun 
suggests the flashing of a myriad living, aye living and 
feeling beings! The delicious consciousness is making me 
immortal, stamping my dull face with lines of divine per- 
sonality | ! 

O God! why don’t I see that I am but part of Thee ? 


SAHARANPUR 
May 4th. 
Is it not that we imprint our lovely ideal or our desire 
of the beautiful upon a woman, and led by our imagination 
thus raise mortal clay to ideal dignity ? 


In Benares, eee on all sides, almost as many as in- 
habitants !_ Shows beautiful religious, mystic and devotional, 
sacrificial and self-sacrificial spirit, but alas, is so material- 
ized, perverted and superstitious. 

Jain women’s devotion the same ! ! 


May 31st. 

Self-confidence and indifference are the two great aids 
to Mammon Success. Self-reliance is the mellow warmth that 
spreads your desires over the object aimed at ; Indifference 
is the necessarily low temperature that fixes ‘the colour of 
your desires into the one of Success ! 


Le 
June ist. Be 
What is the formation of character after all « 2 
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instincts instead of fickle, low and revengeful purposes ? 
There is so much goodness in the world that it is for us to— 
choose to bask in its sunlight rather than in the shadow of 
it, which is named Evil, and follow Bright Virtue even as 
Darkness does Light. 

Virtue and Vice are co-existent, but not absolutely SO. 

One is only apparent, a mere phenomenon, the Maya, 
or illusion of the Vedantists ; the other is the real substratum 
of Truth and Life and Beauty and Joy, and identical with 
Eternity. The flesh is to be subdued, not mortified. Flesh 
and soul form a community of two. One should not come in 
the other’s way. Any breach of this common government 1s 
resented, prohibited and punished by Nature. Both must 
develop, but not at the cost of each other. . 


« 


Our duty is to keep the mind adorned like a lovely maiden, 
fancy-free but thought-steady, purely emotional, richly 
passionate, unflinchingly chaste, true and faithful to Truth; 
on her guard against the brute suggestions of clay ; but she 
need not cultivate a tip-tilted nose against all trivial enjoy- 
ments of the flesh. At the same time gross flesh should try 
to prove himself worthy of such a lovely companion, and 
learn to obey her sweet behests, to live for her, pure, strong 

_ and upright to achieve the beauty she desires. Thus the 
world of two in one may be blissful by the mutual co-opera- 
tion of Mind and Body. 


But to go further—I am att! 
_ this is the only feeling, the sole experience that tells 
Everlasting Life. Thus the body of life becomes transparent, 
porous with all colours of life, full of the dearest music © 
all that lives, its spirit channels from eternity used by all 
life and awaiting eager, certain, and lovefully ready for_the 
march of the future ! ace 
Tam! At isME!! Death disappears. It is all ight) 
tything is clear! Divinity is attained! (The 
The Infinite Life, the Att-Spirit, here 
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Krishna’s flute, yea the music of Krishna’s soul is ringing 
rich and irresistible in my veiled heart, and souls are singing 
Eternity and undying Loveliness in the dull caverns of my 
desolate heart. And Light from the Sun of Truth shed by 
the Rose-Sun-Moon, blue, mystic and glorious, of I AM ALL. 
And lo! don’t I see an innumerable array of saints behind 
the eyes of those lovely shepherdesses of Brindaban ? 

My mind is rich; my soul is lofty; Iam he; I am her. 
I am my Beloved. "Iam Love and I am the lover too. I” 
am ALL. 

Ah ! this unique annihilation of all that may not be! 

I died for Juliet. I drove Arjun to the battlefield. Rad- 
hika pined for me; and I died at the grave of Leila. I live 
in the chair of Cassiopacia. I lived in the brain of Shakes- 
peare, and I sat in the eves of Sakuntala. I was the spark 
in Goethe’s soul ; and I was Fanny Browne and John Keats ; 
Dante loved me; and I was the Laura of Petrarch. 


The blue of the sky is my bosom. The universe of the 
stars is my horizon. My eyes are not dimmed by the light 
of myriad suns, and day and night are one to me. And both 
are beautiful. Both are mine—rather ME. 

This is Love; this is Loveliness. The flush on the snow- 
brow of the Himalayas is the reflexion of airy purity in my 
heart, and the holy Eastern Range has borrowed its solidity 
and eternity from the life-throb of my ever-radiant Ideals. 


June oth. 


Oh, my poor heart is wrung with a desire for Love. I 
can’t bear the immortal burden of this keen Pen 


O God ! how cues shall I sigh for the one whose desire 
birth implanted in the flesh of my heart. 


!” Poor me! I am crying for C 
While cruel Ill Luck dogs my steps and mocks my y Bee 








ES 
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the malady in the heart is certainly there because its cure 
does exist—the yearning is for one who must be existing! 


She is fair, sparkling and sweet! Beauty not unrivalled, 
but such bashful eyes; and mouth that is the source and 
fountain of electrifying ripples of laughter— O God, all 
this bubbling of wonderful Love—why was it given me for 
no purpose? If a purpose there be—why this waste of 
youth and Beauty! Where can Love find room when the 
companions of Eternity have paired off into the non-exist- 
ence of the past, leaving eye-bedimmed, cheek-befurrowed 
Love sitting lonely and mourning on a lovely log? 

Pity, compassion, and bare mercy cry for a relief of the 
lovelorn plight of my poor heart ! 


July 14th. 


. 


But L. with his unlimited capacity for doubting the good 
faith of others, and procrastination, has found it impossible 
to get along even into the first stage of doing what was af 

ranged! So the cart is wheel-heavy in mind once again! ! 
Will it get along at all? It seems not ! 


_ My own inner life is torpid and suffocated by the miasmic 
air with which I am surrounded! ‘Yesterday I was ALL, 
to-day I am Nothing—but this is only apparent, though ! 
Although life and its concomitants are very insignificant, and 

-unsubstantial! Wealth and Ambition both dry into foul 
_ dust even as the mouth of Time is filled with the taste thereof. 

_ And is not woman’s heart now, as in Hamlet’s day, centred 
in frailty of deep dyes, and inconstancy her constant com- 
panion? And God is Gold, and Gold is God, i.e. gold is both 
‘money and God ! 








1 
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July 18th. crisis 
Our whole civilization is based on physical comforts, 


ies and adornment! Food, gratification and | 
only for the flesh. The poor immortal captive needs" 
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nothing. The soul is in its essence separate from the bodily 
requirements ; but yet as being linked to it, it is impossible 
for the anima not to be swayed by the corpus. 

Indeed our animal instincts and needs make us thrells, 
not seldom unwilling thralls of social conventions and 
fashions. 

Otherwise the soul, even if dull and listless, is noble 
enough by its very essence to feel the mortal and earthly 
lowness of the life of the body as compared with that of the 
SOW 5-555 : 

~The mind for ever soars upward, and craves the highest 
in everything. This is the natural tendency of the Soul, 
when not wholly intoxicated by its destructive Karmas. The 
doctrine of sacrifice and its wonderful value is emphasized 
only by a perpetual contiguity with the negation of this 
Religion of religions in actual practice. 


Monday, July 22nd. : 

The fresh breezes of the morning are lovely. The glad 
sunshine gambols on the trees. The blades of grass join in ; 
the red and green-clad russet branches of the trees follow 
suit, and even the bigger parts of the trees nod approval 
and joy ! 

The butterflies chase each other excitedly; and the — 
whole atmosphere seems inspired with a budding, happy 
life, though not without a twinkle of fear of the coming 
heat and sultriness. ... 

This lovely world sports, alive with a thousand joys, 
but the mind’s sourness and unholy agitation rob her of 
attraction, and make us brood and brood again, and seek 
out our miseries ! 

Man really wants very little here below. Alas! He 
wants much to possess, and then to leave in the world. The 
real enjoyments of a Carnegie or a Rothschild—how amuch 
do they really cost them? Not much J think! | ap 

But yet the world of gold and all the gee-gaws a i ; 
it can be reduced, glitter before the cupidity-deluded gaze 
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July 28th. x 

Ugly modern Society and Fashion! That beautiful 
head—or Head Beautiful! with a golden crown of lovely 
hair. And everything to hide beauties of nature—true 
Beauty. Motor-goggles, pointed shoes No. 4 or 5, like Chinese 
shoes on principle! Tiny waists, padded hips, etc., etc., 
high unsteady heels, stays—corset, is it ?—to make the body — 
fit the dress of some ridiculous shape! Feminine folly at — 
its height there. Masculine imitation too! Men with corsets 
on! Golly! his ribs run north and south, instead of east 
and west ! ! 





Lately wrote an article for entitled “The Great 
Candles of Lord Mahavira ’’—the Jaina principles of Spiritual 
Independence and Ahimsa. A purifying process. If Ever- 
lasting Life is the goal, it is attained by having it, by Living 
it now. What thrills of immortality it gives! Lovely truth, 
identical with Joy and Loveliness and with Peace. — 

Then sacrifice is the Pleasure of this life. Sacrifice for 
whom ?—for all... . 

Offer love ; sacrifice loving impulses. . . . 

This morning I felt as if the light and electricity of yester- 
day clothed me yet, but only like a very thin, faint and broken 
light, blent with the vast volume of darkish-greyish brownish 
clouds! Would that the clouds were away, and only 4 

_ Sheath of pure blue light were to envelop my frame! 


= The body must be disciplined to put itself last and the 
_ Progress of Truth and Beauty inside first. The mind also 

_ is to be taught not to discard this vehicle of the soul im the 
Service of humanity. 








= 


_ Our ‘point of view must be—I exist for ALL, I should. e 
esd oot I get from others. And as “ to €, 





my errors I should put up with the so d 
and short-comings of the world! "= <7 Never 
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July 30th. 

Argument kills or breeds bad blood! Don’t argue. 
Opinions never have smooth surfaces. The stronger inside 
of an opinion has a rougher outside, and it clashes with the 
equally rough outside of other opinions. The noise and 
scratching that are produced are unpleasant and leave a 
bitterness after them. Avoid arguing against peoples’ 
opinions. Tell them your own; profess and practise your 
own opinions and be contented ! 


July 31st. 
In the centre of a man’s soul there is the core of intrinsic 


purity and godliness. Like a magnet drawing iron, this core 
draws the spirits of beneficence, purity, and peace towards 
it, 

We may call these spirits, angels, Indra, etc., etc. The 
brighter and fuller, more active, intense and concentrated 
this centre of Light and Truth is, the steadier and greater 
the attraction of these Gods to the God in us! . 


August 2nd. 

Be the end what it may, the mystery is not as bewildering 
now as it was before R.S. and H. L. and my own N. K. 
crossed the unseen barrier. 


August 3rd. 

Our impressions and recollections of the day weave, and 
become woven into our dreams of the night. 

But it is a lovely life—so easy! It is not pestered with 
the feverishness of the life of the body. Is it not that our 
excitement and painful bitterness come only from the body ? 
And does not the soul set free from physical bondage in 
sleep, like a boy let loose from school, sit at the very doorstep 


oo 
August 4th. ; Ee 

‘Alas! I love both and all: England and India| Die 
and Death; Romance and Classicism; austere discipline 
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capacities of the soul, and enjoyment of the subtlest beauties” 
of physical forms ; the silentest blaze and glare of a midday 
tropical sun, and the almost heatless red ball of a sun-covered 
English day; the most refined, airy phantaisic of a Parisiennes 
life, as also the rudest simplicity of an open thatched hut under 
a tree, with a light, creaking charpoy as its sole adornment. — 
Yes ; I love the blind fogs of London, and the dark-moun- 
tain clouds that chase each other, roaring and grunting and 
grinning and groaning, all round the Indian horizon i1~ 
barsha nitu. ee aoe 
___ Everything that lives, then, sings. Some sing audibly, 
others silently. The songs, uttered or unuttered are there. 


- August roth. : j 
One wants to ask at times, is not Friendship a mere notion 
non-existent in this world of material and action? Is not 
Love “ still an emptier sound ” ? : scat 
The whole outlook of mind is changed. Like the reece 
we don’t believe in a world of ghosts, goblins and gods, efi 
or freakish. Modern physical research and_spiritualistic 
enquiries and experiences have made it impossible ; but we 
dismiss the problem of spirits and soul and the life hereafter 
to the back of our minds, with impatient indifference, with = 
sort of feeling, ““ You-may-be-there, but-bother-me-not-now- Fi 
__ This makes a fundamental difference in our mode © 
feeling and living from that of our forbears. 
They lived in the Past as much as in the Present. 
Most of the rites of the Hindus, and the rites and cere- 
Monies of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, seem 
to have been the recognition of, and rebuildings with (7e- 


= ligare) those that were ‘no more ”. 









The funeral ceremonies took care to appease the ar 
So that they should not come to worry the living, or should - 


not suffer themselves, or should guerd and guide us in.our 
lives. Dreams, visions, augurs, omens, and private lives th¢ 
S consultations with lawyers near about the Law- Cou 
eet 1 
Sata K, me on the 5th. Pe a Indira Gandhi-tt 
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A wonderful mystery he! A mixture of the two forces. 
Not insoluble, but unanalyzable ! 
Money is a great power in the world ! 


Love is not love that waits for its own whims. It should 
be ever ready, ever wakingly-consciously-intoxicatingly glad 
to sacrifice all for the Idol whose worship it professes. 
Otherwise it is sham, idle and cant. Alas! the gods are 
_ clay-footed! The libations even with which I worship the 

feet, undermine the basis, and the gods crumble down! Ah 

me! And then Christianity asks me to have Faith, my own 

Jainism insists on my having something like—but where can 

I get this Faith from? Gods, I feel, hover around me, lending 

a sweet crown of old-world simplicity, sympathy and faith 

to the atmosphere of my life, but I want to find an Egeria 
to commune with like Numa; or the Golden-thighed Eagle 
_ of Pythagoras ; or the crescent-adorned Diana of Endymion ; 
or Venus the queen; or the Sabzpari that loved Gulfam— 

but I feel nearly sixteen years younger since seeing P. K. 

nevertheless ! ! 

Wafted back to schooldays when with L. M. G. I used to 
_ invoke and invite fairies and giants to come with their wonders 
and miracles to my bed-post and blend my life with theirs ! 
_ Or when I had such a beautiful and fragrant faith in the 
living-non-living Lord Mahavira and others. Why, even 
in my B.A. the Jaipur oracle proved true ! 


| Now “the Three Devils’ are in view! Deep as the — 
_ sea; mazy like forest; fickle like fortune; to attract, in- 
 volve and ruin ! 


Painfully uncomfortable is Indian soil under m 
Camillus and Themistocles could not have found 
Rome and Athens more teasing and expelling 
India at the present time. Indira a National 
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What withering scorn are some of our “ best friends’ 
capable of when wealth and fame both desert us! Was 1 — 
not proud of my “Friends”? Pride before a falll My 
tropical intensity and sincere one-sidedness, enthusiastic © 
and honest devotion to what I consciously and conscientiously 
profess—these are not fit qualities for success in our Janus- 
faced, fortune-fickle world ! 


> 


D. is a marvellous young soul, welling forth in.a perpetual 
storm of passion and devotion—teal stuff of which immortality 
is built. The heavens glorify his devoted head, and the 
crown of gods is scintillating in the air to alight on his brows ! 
But he too, is not blessed with Mammon; he may have to 
toil also to get a certificate of gold, at least competency before 
the gold-drunk world recognizes his irrepressible merits. 


Don’t you smart under wavering friendship yourself? 

But suffer yet, O Travesty Incarnate! Thy guidance 
ever ends in pain, sorrow and soul-wringing! If Thou art. 
the visible, earthly representation or tool of dire Destmy— 
mon*mauvais destin—go and tell thy master that I rebel 
against his authority and despise thee. Thou can’t unbend 
my divine will. Destiny may be Death—but it is of the 
body, and my soul aspires and still rises free from this fleshly 
bondage and destruction. Alone to face the whole world! 
Yes; why not? I am brave enough, lover enough, true 
enough, “‘ obstinate ” enough, if you so like it, to stand before 
all and whatsoever! Thy taking smiles, bewitching move 
ments, lovely or lowly presence, do not daunt me! Thy 

- ancient flowing beard fanning the hard, dark, iron chains 

_ that furrow my wrists, my ankles, and my waist, doest not 

_ awe me! The fire from thy eyes is responded to by the 
_ keen flames of revolt and martyrdom that burn and light my 
free eyes, in thy slave-loving slave. pee 
a tes pileus is on my head, and a 
re round my anxious, festered brow ! us 
each other! “ae aS 
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Witness the undying aspiration of the soul to be itself, 
to conquer matter. Thus our lives are lived with Hope in 
the teeth of Despair ! 


August 13th. 

Plague, cholera, famine, etc., etc. Direct loss of life! 
But indirect misery more terrible. Widows, children, pro- 
tégés, etc., etc., widowed friends too ! 

Public work too suffers, although in India Joss from death 
of masses is not very great, as they take no interest or part 
in public life ! 


3: 
> 
5 
k 
; 


Purity has a three-fold manifestation affecting the sight, 
touch and neighbourhood; and a fragrant and attractive 
magnetism for the dark, dull iron of the constitution, physical 
and mental, of worldly men ! 


Thursday, August 15th. 
Every soul wants to leave its stamp on the world. Poets 
by songs, artists by pictures, bust or mansion, etc. 
Ruskin said, every soul was capable of doing what none 
else could do in the world. It is a very gratifying doctrine 
of individuality of souls (as in Jainism). Question is: What 
am I capable of doing ? 





Saturday, August 17th. : 

“ The Poetry of Law”. To some minds this title may be 
as full of meaning as the horns of an ass. Even I feel that 
it is enough to turn Shelley uncomfortable, and to make 
Eldon respond with a rude grunt ! 

Law is almost universally put down as dry, as a study; 
and harsh, almost heartless in practice, and both, I own, — 
not entirely without justification. 

Poetry on the other hand is a soft, rosy, spiritual essence 
or experience which grows not in the anxious andi. 
atmosphere of the Courts of Law; and so Law andyP g 
can have nothing in common. But my thesis is ; ve 
laws of Poetry, so we have the poetry of laws 
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more marked way. The best expression of Peauty is Poetry, 
and nothing can be more beautiful or ugly than the human 
mind and its manifestation in actual life. In the Law Courts, 
pure abstract imagination has very little place: we deal 
with the hard, unvarnished facts of life’s tragedy, comedy, 
commerce and cunning. Bright and dark emotions which 
are the irresistible roots of human action, are the subject-_ 
matter of highest poetry; and their actual nal 
and consequences iin life are the everyday material of whic a 
decrees and judgments and titles and status are manufactured _ 
every day by Judges and Lawyers. : 

Thus oe eee. betwecs ie greatest joy of the somes 
and the greatest necessity of our physical gregarious on eo 
ence, is more real and intimate than we think of. Fe 
proverbial fascination of Criminal Law, the ever-pat pe 
position of minors, prodigals, women, especially hig te 
‘only a few points of contact between Melpomene and i 
‘In a word, the great and eternal human interest ° a 
invests it with the glory and charm (!) and serious tru 
highest Poetry. 


Saturday, August 24th. . 
Fact of Christ, by P. CARNEGIE Simpson, M.A. (Glasgow - 
Renfield Church). flegt 
“ Christus ist nicht der Lehrer wie man zu sagen p ae 
Christus nicht der stifter ; er ist der Inhalt des Christenthumus. 
hiller. 


Christ is the Soul (inbreathing) of Christianity as Lord 
Mahavira of Jainism. 












I. The Data of Christianity. ees 
““Whom say ye that we ? ’—Christ asked his disciples 

near Cesarea Phillippi. : E 

__ Christ presented: Himself as a thesis. Umigue didactic 

method of Christianity. hw 

_ {But Krishna said: Come unto me; my devotees) 

‘d Mahavira ‘‘ absorbed the highest principles inte his 

lity.” In Jainism no message bearers, b ds _ 

= Jesus rather said = My Father in Hea Kebatyii Nationa} 
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No serious rival to Christianity ! © 

~ Unbelief=agnosticism now. 

Days of Voltaire, Deists gone. Shaftesbury, Toland and 
Bolingbroke hardly read. 

Neo-Buddhism makes conversation rather than converts. 
Yet the age is not agreeing to Christian faith. ‘‘ Religion 
beyond human ken ’’—this is the subtle foe of Christianity. 
Religious faith is a thing of ‘‘ fair hopes”’. Battle of faith 
and unbelief—Bishop Butler and Paley notwithstanding— 
was always inconclusive. The serious and shallow read Herbert 
Spencer and others. Agnosticism can’t apply to the question, 
What is your attitude towards me? (Christ). “I am the 
Truth. Come untome”’, etc. These are the data of Christian- 
ity. Criticism without the pale of Christianity; e.g. Litt. 
and Dogma of M. Arnold, and Robert Elsmere (by Mrs. H, 
z Ward) are written to reconstruct Christianity “‘in place 
_ of the beclouded and corrupt tradition of the centuries.” 
E But this is intellectual nouvelle richesse. 

St. John, St. Paul, and Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, 
are largely misleading, and a new direction must at this 
| hour of the day be taken—this lacks historical background. 





Variant voices within the ecclesiastical pale. 
Bacon’s Nov. Org. pracfatio: “The question whether 
anything can be known is to be settled not by arguing but 


by trying.” 


_ II. What is the Fact of Christianity? ‘‘ Auctor nominis 
_ ejas Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium 
_ Pilatum supplicio affectus erat.’ Tacitus. 

: Christ, greatest man. Test: influence upon mankind, 
. purity and dignity of character. ‘‘ Three short years ” of 
. active life of Jesus more regenerative and softening of man- 
kind than all philosophers and moralists. 

. ecky : History of European Morals.) 

esus is the one stainless man. The one sinless Snails : 
being. Psalms, Confessions and the De Imitations all tag 
us that. 

__ Also Christ regarded Himself as the Sufficer of all ri 
need. =e | 


= ct Gandhi: Nationa) 
Cenitgror the: Aus 







_ Historical = in the last half cays and more. 
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Charles Lamb: If Shakespeare came we should rise to E 


mops 


meet him, but if Christ came we should all “ fall down and © 


try to kiss the hem of his garment.” Fact of Christ, is a fact — 


of history, of conscience, and of spiritual experience. 
Jess: Ulber den Christ, etc. 


*« A perverted picture is always the result when we take — 


account of either the Spiritual or the historical Christ to the 
exclusion of the other.” 


Prof. Denny: “ Christian religion depends not only upon — 


what He was, but upon what He is.”’ (Studies im T. heology). 
Study Jesus with a conscience and will that are open to 
moral impression and direction. 


III. The First Meaning of the Fact. 


Is a meaning for moral life and character. Lecky: The © 


classical philosophic moralists pay so little attention to the 
appearance of Christianity. 

Plutarch, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius (who perse- 

cuted the followers of Jesus Christ !) 

Form of Christian character is Christ Himself. Four such 

elements : aa 

I, Purity or holiness: ‘‘ Make clean our hearts within 
us.” 

2. Love - Christ enlarged, intensified and exalted the idea 
of Love. Jesus’ love for men was an enthusiasm. He 
made Love the law. He was Love. 

3. Forgiveness : ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.”’ 

4. Humility. Augustine: ‘‘ Well nigh the whole sub- 
stance of the Christian discipline is humility.” 


Moral Motive Power. “ 
Huxley’s Essay on Descartes (Selected Essays) : : 

protest that if some Great Power would agree to make me 

think what is true, and do what is right, on condition of 


being turned into a sort of clock and wound up every Morn” 


= = should instantly close with the offer.’ é 
179, 
Sequor. 








fenry Drummond: Addresses (The Changed) P 
made this offer: ‘‘ Video meliora proboque,~Gewy seat 
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Ovid. Met. III. ro. : 

I see the right and yet the wrong pursue. Jesus: “ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 

Tennyson: “ Spirit with Spirit can meet.’’ The person- 


ality of Jesus better than moral discussions of Aristotle, - 


aphorisms of Bacon, virtues of Socrates, or example of 
Gautama. 


IV. The Further Meaning of the Fact. 

““Greyness’”’ of “‘all theory’ (Goethe)—preserve the 
glow and verdure of life. ‘‘ Grau, theurer freund, is alle 
Theorie, und grtin des Lebens goldner baum.” 

Foundation of Faith. 

Essentially a personal quest. 

Contra Goethe, Hegel, George Elliot, M. Arnold. 

Nature mocks us with brutal enigma : 

“‘T bring to life, I bring to death .. . 

I know no more.” (In Mem.) 

Plato (ancient), Dante (middle), Bacon (modern), agreed 
reason can’t satisfy faith. 

In Bacon’s “‘ Judgment, not safe.’’ Adv. L. 

Dante: ‘‘ Desiring fruitlessly.” Purg. 

Plato: ‘“‘ The raft’’ of understanding “ not without risk 
in sailing seas of doubt.” Phaedo. 


Faith has historical as also spiritual witness. We generally 
discard the former; e.g. Dr. Martineau’s Seat of Authority 
in Religion. 

And the Word was God. 

Jesus only half divine? ‘‘ This Arian or quasi-Arian view 
of Jesus has absolutely nothing to say for itself historically or 
experimentally, and has everything against it philosophically.” 


V. Final Meaning of the Fact. 
La foi chrétienne ne va principalement qu’d établir ces 
deux choses: la corruption de la nature et la rédemption de 
Jésus Christ.” Pascal. Beste 
The Reality of Sin. Leisi4 
Sin is common to all men : aus 
Sophocles, Antigone. ait 


BENG : ~ * ‘, indira Gandhi Nationat. 
we = We have all sinned . Seneca, De Clementia, Centre for the Arta 
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What’s done we partly may compute. 
But know not what’s resisted. 
Burns: Address to the Unco Guid. ee 
But what will God say? Browning’s Worst of It. ere 
He shows his love of Good by his hate of Sin. Ter-— 
tullian’s advice : Marcion IV. 26. Saas 
“Nur das Vollkomme vor Gott vorstehcn kann.” Schleier- 
macher’s Der Christliche Glaube, (Only the perfect can — 
stand before God.) Baa 
“ Optare non esse Deum.” aoe 
The wish that God did not exist.) q 
Final meaning is: He has opened up “ the way of for- — 





giveness.” Seared 
Atonement can be understood by fully understanding — 
these three things and their relations : eee 
Greatest thing in God—which is Love ; 294 


Strongest thing in the Universe, which is Law; 
Darkest thing in man, which is Sin. 
_ Ntn uno itinere potest pervenire ad tani grande secretum. — 
{ito by one way only can we reach to so great a secret.) 


. 42s et Pa, 


Atonement.) 

. What is a Christian ? os 
The Light must be the Life. Our chief business with — 
Christianity is to “ proceed upon it”. (Dr. Chalmers: © 
Lect. on Romans.) 

__ “The meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that 
_do often lie too deep for tears”. (Wordsworth: Intimations — 
_ of Immortality.) eee 


- August 27th. : 

_ “That all things are possible to him who believes; 

_ That they are less difficult to him who hopes ; : 

_ That they are more easy to him who loves; and still 
more easy to him who perseveres in the practice of these é 













three virtues.” (Ibid. p. 17.) 





eee character is like a beautiful invisible living 
= > and irresistible to the eye of mind! beg Be 


oS Sindira 
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Monday, September and. 
I am sad without sinning. There seems a screw loose 
somewhere in my nature, and the strain is fearful. Torn 


between the West and the East : Awful “‘ Wandering Life” !! — 


September 4th. 

Englishwomen don’t command the same devoted and 
almost infatuated admiration that they did years ago. As 
brown, white, and possibly even black, are equally enjoyable ; 
while women’s wiles and frailty are as inevitable along the 
Thames, as the Ganges, the Hugly, the Indus and the Cavery. 
The Val d’Arno of Italy, and where the luscious grapes of 


Tuscany are yielding deep draughts, or the historic nymph- | 


haunted ruins of the once divine and world-commanding 
Hellas ! 


But what can a bright glance, a sweet word, and a fair 
action from a woman not conquer, not achieve? The cradle- 
rocker yet rules the world ! 


September 5th. 





. 


Two matters in the theory and practice of a profession, — 


experience and honesty, indicate and emphasize. Honesty 


does not say “acquire”, but “acquire to perfection”. 
Experience says : Prophets win not worship, but the 
apostles make them ae 


But a more a distinction exists between you and 
me. 
You are unaware of the discipline and direness of poverty. 


Of comparative poverty everyone tastes, Alexander and — 


George V and possibly Andrew Carnegie included. 
So you may pine for the Kuveric pile of Darbhanga. 


No! not that kind of poverty. I mean poverty to whose ~ 


dreaded eyes alone the veilless face of Hunger and Dé rely : 
Lesh 


lessness (possibly worse) shows itself. 
It is the poverty which glimmers and glowers and 9 


and Worth, but by Mammon and the Devil. os 
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It is that poverty which is the soul of the savage struggle 
for existence. The bones of its contention are not the loaves 
and fishes of civilization, but the bread-and-water of exist- 
ence. This you have not seen and are assured by everything 
social and legal that you will not see—and therefore cannot 
see this creature dreadfuller than the Greek-dreaded head 
of snaky Gorgon. J have seen the face more than once, 
although a dim perception of a fortuitous concourse of events 
as possible saviours has always misted the clearness of the 
dire vision before me! But the sight, I can assure anyone, 
does great good to all ! 

It leavens the forces of sympathy in the human breast, 
it enriches the emotion-hoard of man’s mind, and it steadies 
the aristocratized soul of our modern civilization. _ ; 

The primeval struggle for existence is limmed in all its 
frank and fatal selfishness ; in all its crude worship of might, 
and in all the blood and tears and tatters and ruthlessness 
of its excitement of life goaded to Death, from whose cold 
embrace it vainly endeavours to fly. 

The three-witches Destinies stir up the mingled, broken, 
tedious and horrid contents of their cauldron of Past, Present 
and Future! While Mammonic Destiny treats me like 
Tantalus. The waters rise up to the lip only to recede! . 

After all may there not be something in the auguries and 
omens of the ancient Romans and Indians of centuries ago ? 


Friday, September 6th. re 

Tragedy begins when there is a break in the tradition 
of Virtue. 

But the greatest tragedy occurs when Virtue becomes 
the innocent victim of lurid light, as when the cold diamond 
tiara of a “ Christian ”’ Bishop may cast back the unheavenly, 
unhallowed light from the heretic-consuming faggots by the 

__ bank of the Guadalquiver ; or the Suttee-consuming sandal- 
_ pyre along the Ganges or Hugli. Virtue remains pure-and 
steady, but as often as not ‘‘ Heaven does not stoop, to'hier 

_ im her feebleness,” a go 
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How many immortal ones have suffered thus? Brave 
hearts and true! What it means we have yet to learn fully ! 


India is a mixed museum of Time. The twentieth, even 
twenty-first centuries, surprise you with arms linked with 
the fifteen or fifth century B.C. : 

It is like an old, very old, grey-bearded don walking in 
cordial and friendly jollity arm-in-arm with the youngest 
“fresher” on the pavements of the Corn or the High in 
Oxford Town! The spirit of the East is deep, rich, vast, 
sublime, multitudinous, rushing, torrential. 

Polytheism is the natural result of it. Christianity is 
only tritheism, or rather bitheism (excluding ‘‘ Holy Ghost ” 
—ghosts in India are always unholy), with a monotheistic 
claim. 

It is hard indeed for it to trickle down to the Love or 
Devotion-consciousness of Indians. 
| In their own homes they have failed to fix the highest 
devotees to one creed, one god. Poly—or rather Infinitheistic 
Jainism could not keep some of her best Acharyas from 
exclaiming and claiming Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, etc., as 
being identical with the Siddhas of Jaina hagiology. . . . 





Youth lives for others (?), for the Future, a self-forgetting 
life like a flower, a little bird, like a young moon just parted 
from the parent planet ! Old age lives for itself (in a sense), 
for the present which it can hardly hold, and which is dragging 
its unsteady tottering steps to the grave. 


- Saturday, September 7th. 

5 Mrs. Besant returned from England. Most students met 
her at MugalSarai, then a garlanded carriage brought her 
home. Rather insipid reception although she well knew 
how to take it gracefully. 

December toth. = ria. 

Ah me! How sweet is love itself possessed, ie 
love’s shadows are so rich in joy! O Romeo! st 
lover! You found Love in Death. Is she ever found:any~) 


Centre for. the. 
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where in Life? It begins in life, but resides in Death. Ab, 
poor me! Imprisoned Prince that I am, my glory 1s all 
pent up; my ideals wither because of the sorry, or no nour- 
ishment they get from life’s niggardly directors. 

God! Help a sufferer. The anguish is keen..-- . 

To what ice-regions should I take this ever-consuming 
soul to quench its fire, its anxiety, its impatience, its hunger, 

- its world-wide, universe-embracing schemes and emotions, 

all wasting for lack of food ? 


And to balance all, I’m a newly-laid-stale-sort of a lawyer 
egg, found three days ago, but neither boiled nor eaten yet! 


Friday, December 13th. ; 
Last night there was an At Home from the —— Assocla- 
tion. I am on the Council as an old —— Collegian, and sO - 
was “ At Home” too. I hada long chat with Dr. V. on Jaina 
-~antiquity and the claims of Jaina Literature on the Govern- 
- ment for study and scholarship. Saw too Dr. S., who calls 
me after two or three days, and Mr. and Mrs. J. again. Met 
so many good old acquaintances! Among them Dr. A. P., 
my old pupil, now Professor, and Dr. S., ditto. Several same 
as of old! Mr. M., a native Professor of Botany, was @ 
~there—all these made a very interesting gathering ; good 
violinist and the Bengalee Band blending all in harmonious 
sounds! The wife of the Professor of Biology, and other 
English ladies reminded me of people I knew in England. - - - 












~ Love is a wonderful fertilizer of the soul. It is indeed 
the food of the soul, the very essence of the soul, we may 











~__ But wandering perceptions and unconfined feelings, aré 
‘like desert sands which refuse lodgment to any seed of Te 
flection and action, and in their barren aridity sometimes 
only suggest the mirage of life-giving water, or date-bearing 
Ims with their dull green fan-like foliage top ti 
seem to shine in the sporadic light of stra 
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from above—pure electricity now, a glorious golden vision 
then! The gods stir and mock and smile ! 


Wednesday, January 8th, 1913. 

O poor “13”! Why are folk against you so much? 
One and three make you up. One is God and God is One; 
and three are the Eternal Past, Present and Future; worlds 
above and below it; Brahma, Vishnu and Siva; as also 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
So, Oh! 13! Your constituents are not only innocent but 
also sacred and Holy in tradition. - Why then, is their collo- 
cation relegated to the realm of the inauspicious and unlucky 
by superstition? I don’t know why! Indeed you are “ the 
baker’s dozen ”’, and one loaf the more does make an auspicious 
difference if at all. 


January 13th. 

My eyes are raised up by unseen forces to see dim and 
thick visions of the ones who have been with us on the earth. 
The wisdom of Tennyson, the majesty of Milton, and the 
sparkling depths of Shelley do not flow from my foreign 
pen; else N. K. (is it the anniversary of our meeting twelve 
or thirteen years ago ?) would have an In Memorium, Ti.yrsis, 
or Adonais wafted on to him.... ‘‘ Time flies’. And 
what use counting the grains on the seashore—ever-roaring, 
all-devouring seashore of Eternity? .. . 

My ideals are tired or worn out by my impotent flinging- 
out of hot hands of never-satisfied Desire towards them. 


Gai Paris smiles on; deep London roars on; the race 
of life is being run and won by men of nerve, of genius, of 
means, and of labour. -I have none of these! So the road 
to Success and Happiness is not on my line! 






Certainly I can love! As deeply, purely, passioaately, 
intensely and devotedly as any god could! But iseheve,a 
marketable commodity ?. Can Love bring you br eid)" pay- 


your bills, hide your nakedness, clothe your Beloved ? The» 
Beloved too—can women ever care for an empty-handed: 
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lover, except once “in a blue moon ”’, or in a dream, waking 
or sleeping? Gold, “‘cash’’, has become the sime non 
of modern existence. ; 

Mother Nature stands agape at the power the glitter- 
child of her womb has acquired over her, and all his elder 
brethren and sisters. Art, Poetry, Religion, Politics, Honour, 
Philanthropy—all have come under the sway of the Almighty 
Gold Dollar ! : : 

Last night I read Mortgages up to 3 a.m. nearly. Th 

eyes weakened, and then I allowed “‘ my body the ass” to 
snore in bed... . : 

P. K. is yet a force. He stirs me, though never satis- 
factorily now. H. is yet a wonderful vision, despite the dust 
flicked by the cynic and jesting finger of Time in his vandalistic 
hurried march. 


Then a chain of problems, all crowd in upon me. _Possi- 
bilities of London life ; D. with his sweet young soul ; Mother 
India upbraiding me as a hopeless child; Grand Humanity 
with a glorious invitation—all get up and face the soul in 
its cry for a knowledge of Duty, and its prayer for power 
to do that Duty ! ! 


Of course even a single-minded purpose may fail; e¢.8- 
because of circumstance, etc., etc. But this is rare. _ Dilt- 
gence and God-given intelligence are, as a rule, if applied to 
one object, likely to lead to success. Not brilliancy so much 
_ as steady perseverance is needed. 


Mr. L.’s Indian soul is illumined by touch with the English 
lamp, and it may burn bright for the two hours before dawn 
if it turns back to its own, and begs the wick and oil from 


the palms of Behar, the ‘‘ blues ” of Kailasa, and the pretty — 


little prattling baby rills of life-giving Kashmere. Mother 
India awaits his return which is certain. . . . = 





and frequent communication of a heart-to- 





.cter is essential for a truly human life. Verily we.d9,....; 
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not know the infinity of joy and sympathy that the lives of 
fellow-human beings always have in store for us. With the 
help of conventions we dig sombre sepulchres into which 
we bury our best selves, while crying in all sorts of fashions 
against the world and its ways. 

Why should the whole world change to my ideas? It is 
just as reasonable as the wish of the tailless fox that all the 
vixen kind should appear without a brush! Are not the 
tears and sighs of humanity the same to-day as when Helen 
made history for Homer, and Laura glanced sonnets into” 
Petrarch’s heart? Are not only the eyes and lips of these 
tears and sighs changed ? 

Omar Khayyam moralizes in a semi-consolatory strain : 

“ They will make cups out of the dust of my body after 
my death. Oh! that Kisses from her life-giving lips will be 
got after I have returned to the dust.” 


I am reading the Law of Bankruptcy—bankrupt myself ! 
But does not Themis live above the baker’s shop, and Love 
soar on thin air at this time ? 

“‘Tintos”’ six women are only the six moods of her 
wonderful nature. No true author can write without feeling, 
without being himself the writer and book both. Art is 
petrified feeling from my point of view. It is the immortality 
of a happy moment, conferred on History by Art! 


Then Suffragettes—my word ! if they are not all of them 
unconscious, dear little Socialists! But I can’t care for 
suffragettes, if they are only asking for the votes. More 
corollaries follow from the principle on which they stand. 
And they must throw their irresistible weight in favour of 
all those conclusions, then the world would make an attempt 
of converting itself into primitive Eden, with the fields and 
glee of Arcadia ! 

se 

The realization of the ineffable bliss of which on atte 
soul is capable is enjoyment beyond compare ; but- 7 

ur 


_ is heavy. The powers say: Have this, but relin your 
claims to the transient pleasures and pride of worldly..things., 
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_ The divine tailors do not allow you to have your coat em- 
broidered with both real and false gold ! 

When the mind’s windows open on to the world’s mad 

~ life, sadness flows in torrents into the soul. 

This sadness is the agent that takes many a screw out 
of the social and mental machine that weaves the life-length 
of sixty or seventy years! The breadth of this soul-realiza- 
tion is awful. Its height is lonely ; its depth unfathomable ; 
and its sublimity dizzying. Here lovely Truth stands in 
her wondrous glory before you, unsoiled and unhampered 
by the clothes of Jew, Christian, Mahommedan, Jaina or 

- any other creeds. 

Truth, radiant with the glow of Purity, the intensity of 
Beauty, and the all-reaching illumination of Love. Eternity 
is her free gift to mankind. Who dare attempt to describe 
all the charms of Truth? The one who opens eyes upon 
them is blind! Who sees at all is entranced, and called 
mad—maybe he feels mad! But see Truth in yourself; and 
then say if there is majesty, loveliness, fire, air and lily 
beyond me! She throws out the challenge. None can take 
it up. 

All bow in silent, unresisting submission. But there 
Truth is, fixed like a Madonna in your soul, constituted of 
all that is best in life, all that you want most. 


January 22nd. 
At 4.30 this afternoon was with the D.’s. Met Mr. D. 
_ and Miss D. and Mrs. S. S, 
-__ _Mrs. S.S. surprised me a little. That the go-ahead, and 
_ flighty S.S. should have settled like this is a trifle strange. 
But Mrs. S.S. has a sweet little way though. And she is 
_ conscious of having married an Indian and is sensitive. She 
said she liked India and was all right. But there was almost 
_ @ cry, a sorrowing cry in her voice, and vapour under her 
eyelids when she said : 
__**Tam not an Anglo-Indian, I consider myself an Indian, 
as I have married an Indian ” Good old Englishwomé a 
fact all women! They are self-sacrificing by nature.~ = 
; themselves wholly into the keeping of a man—only 
deserve them! True manliness is bravery. indira Gaiidhr Hlationat 
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Mrs. D. was the same. 

The love of an English home is still seen in 1 the light and — 
moisture of their eyes; vague regrets of their lovely island : 
home still cling to their fair skins. 
january 23rd. 

Karmas fall off! And leave me face to face with Truth, 
Beauty, Love, Joy ! 


One may be keen enough to be admired by women; but 
one must be tyrant enough to be loved by them, or foolish 
enough to be liked by them!!! 


January 24th. 

Pure love is selfless love. 

The self is wholly excluded from it. It is a manifestation” 
of the light, life or fragrance in one, like the shining of a 
star, budding of a flower, or gay jumping-time of growth 
of a fair little child. Love should be an unlimited demand 
for, and effort towards peace, beauty of mind and instinct 
and ready activity to do good all over the universe. ... 

Great things are done unconsciously almost, or quite, 
as if you can’t help doing them. . . . 

An artist’s observation is very fine. He observes the 
fleeting phases of a thought and emotion and beauty, as 
much as the manifest loveliness of nature, and all her ever- 
renewed charms ! 


Sunday, January 26th. 
Yesterday with a big gathering of professionals. 


Discussion on religion—the existence of the soul. At 

times I have myself deeply doubted it, and so co ee 
be an A.I. Advocate. Still the emotional Ideali 
make me feel the continuity of the “I’s” exis 
death. Dr. Husain described soul as that which can 
with and without the body. oe sop as ae 


~ Centre. 
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January 28th. : 

Forces of nature: maternal instinct in woman: selection 
—wrong selection by self due to inexperience, or to an in- 
complete perception of one’s whole, and permanent needs — 
of the mind, heart and body; consequent upon predomin- 
ance of, or subjection to, the main momentum of our present 
desires ; e.g. physical beauty or external attraction in girl- 
hood, say up to twenty, the chocolate period ; then admira- 
tion of manliness, Desdemona and Othello; then wealth and 
position in life, with an insipid and sometimes morbid 
hearkening back to beauty and bravery! Or wrong selection 
by self may be due to haste. 

There is much wrong selection due to conventions. Differ- 
ence in caste, community, creed or country. Outcast. 
Socially or financially inferior. 

Match-making contrivances to entrap! Of how much 
misery and mischief in life is ‘‘ wrong selection ” the basis? 


The lesson of dependence for sympathy and support upon 
others prepares the mother for the dependence of the babe 
of her flesh, which she protects and nourishes till the tiny, 

helpless, new life is out of her care. But the instinct grows 
with changing needs and Mother’s love lasts to the end as 
a rule. Witness its manifestation in Hindu families and 
in Europe. 


All Law has recognized this and provided for the protec- 
tion and enforcement of the marriage relationship ; all 
societies have held it in the highest estimation; all the 
best individuals have benefited by a belief in it and by the 
practice thereof. That war against the idea and institution 

_ of marriage was always a prelude to social disaster and national 

Tuin ; cite the case of the Romans about the opening of the 

_ Christian era, when sexual laxity gradually ate into and 

_ sapped the very life of the huge Roman Empire, till"the_ 
monstrous Leviathan exploded into fragments by the pf 

of its own fiery fancies and fashions and would have been 

hurled into nothingness, had not a church with a 
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hand received and preserved them in ample high and sober 
ideals. 

To some, therefore, all this cynicism, indifference, and 
hostility over marriage relations, is a sad sign of the impend- 
ing peril to which our social, and consequently political 
fabric is exposed. 


Saturday, February ist. 

Only a few years have gone into ‘“‘ The Past”’ since I 
opened my emotional eye on the planes of Shakespeare, 
Keats, Shelley and Milton, Pascal, Descartes, Hamilton 
and Mill. Oxford, with its sweet Isis ever unveiled ; London 
with its roaring defiance to Time’s relentless hands; France, 
with its fairy fancy and eglantine delicacy ; have been before 
me in those few years. University distinctions, applause of 
the public, promises, processions and successes have been 
in those years ; and Ideals climbing down from pure, ethereal 
heights, and losing themselves in gross, disillusioning matter. 
. . . All these and more have rent the fascinating veneer 
from the polished front of life, that once appeared in as 
chaste beauty as that of the Taj Mahal ! 

But golden sunsets have still been my homes; and the 
all-hallowing light of moons has touched Nature’s Vastness 
with tenderness and meaning for my poor agape soul, and 
enriched it with melodies from somewhere ! 


Every grove may be haunted in India; every ghat a 
school of Philosophy, ritual and truth-life. Divine India 
can be; but alas! our five-year-old widows, our ‘“‘ touch ” 
system, our stupid superstitions, are all killing not only 
endeavour but the soul of endeavour in us. Talk of foreign 
domination after this! It is a jolly good thing that the 
English are here. . . . 


P. K. is boiling and boiling away in. mixed messes. 
Poor soul ! LS 


Heecam y 


8 iJ 
2 ire ie ee 


F ebruary oth. i re S 
Pain in leg persistent. Very sad. Deep discatettiee 


“with one’s own self. Indira Gandhi National 
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Last night Imperial Gazetteer. 

India’s resources. Her problem not merely political. It 
will be determined by the inevitable struggle for existence 
_ —face to face, not with deprivation of abstract principles, 
political privileges, nor even material resources, but with 
starvation, with “‘live-or-die”’. That is the only moment 
when birth of History is certain. National emotions, external 
combinations of circumstances, and the inscrutable mysteri- 
ous psychology of the hour, may sometimes blossom into 
History; but ‘‘ Death or Life” always bursts into world- 
phenomena that constitute the pabulum of History. 


February 11th. 
A woman is a gambler by instinct. She stakes her whole 
on what she loves, and that unhesitatingly with great eager 
i ee 
: Imperial Gazetteer again! Other books too. Books alas! 
a dull and literally “endless ”’ strife. . .. 
. Last night howling pain from 12 to 4a.m. Fairly heavy 
rain fell: now the birds are chirping in green, freshly bathed 
_ boughs, key-notes in Nature for the moments ! 


-— February 13th. 


In democracy everyone is a real governor. 


__ Import duties in 1857 reduced from 20 to 10, to 7}-to 5, 
to encourage British imports. Indians then could live effect- 
ively and be cured on a small dose of medicine. Now malady 
is chronic. Poison-fed life lives only on poison. We cant 


__ do without foreign poison. It is stupid to blame the British, 









or to burst out into bombs. Neither touches the seat of the - 
_ ailment. Mammon is munching away the source of India. . . - 
- IT am not quite satisfied with my letter to P.K. What 
_are twenty or two hundred pages to express even one point, 
one grace, one fine feeling of friendship and love! , 
_ My nervous hand, my painful leg, my stunned_b 
my tortured heart, my cheated soul—what comm 

ey hold with Normal Life ? . ber | 
vats of heavenly wine would flow into me,to.drown ,. 
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rapture and audacity ! 

This “‘tigerish ” caligraphy would furnish sport for Zoe’s 
critical canons, and brand me as a hopeless monster of the 
uncultured wilds of the most unlimited peninsula of Asia ! 
An eyeache fingers the corners of my eye sockets, a sharp 
headache kicks with its toes against my temples! Old desires 
whine, starved; blind future presses the walls of present 
experience—and heartache masters the lot! Au revoir. 
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dusky melancholy, and awaken rainbow-hued /oli and her 
z 
: 
February 13th. 

Then the god Work must be worshipped, more thoroughly 
even than Themis ! Ai] greatest things—inventions, discoveries, 
what not ?—are the work of patient, earnest, hard-working 
people. This is the great glory of England. People love 
work and do it as an instinctive duty. In India alone, doing 
nothing is considered to be a sign and privilege of independ- 
ence, affluence and well-to-doness. 

A Legislator’s is a great national duty, delicate, difficult, 
honourable and complicated. He makes Laws. Laws are ~ 

: for society as a whole. Communities as such, and individuals 
_ Honour abroad, Peace, Progress and Pleasure at home ! 


Thursday, February 2oth. : 

i The spring is in my blood! The blue-lucid-blue depths 
of the sky go through me irresistibly, like the blue eyes of a 
British goddess in a buttercupped, daisied, blue-belled field 
in soft tinged England. Ah me! the bridal get-up of the 
white and pink May! Fly from the Spring, O Soul! It 
attacks the indefensible stock of sense in you, and enslaves 
you to lovely mediterranean softness of the Heavens! This 
vision of a few minutes was under a lovely blue sunshine- 
pouring dome of Nature’s eternal architecture, and abso- 
lutely and easily obliterated the Turko-Balkan war, as also 
Dr. T.’s learned evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission at Calcutta. (Dr. T. said: I.C.S. exam. is a test of 
book knowledge, not of brain power. Right-o, old T)) ... 


Ee 
3 February 22nd. rs ae] 
a Dreamt of being in England! Of a fine green-red eked 
. apple - on a tree, which I plucked and ate ! Ss a oe 
4 : Centre Q the Aris - 
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_ Shall I try London, after all, as a home? The spring 
with its warm, undefined longings is on us. London is far } 
the picture of it vague, the prospects mirage-like. . . 
Indians are not slaves, but dishonest debtors. They owe 
to the land that gave them birth, and they discharge it not. 

- Patriotism is for the land of one’s fathers. It is a duty, a 
debt. Duty has a moral sanction and feeble is the blame of 
not performing it. Debt is a more formidable term, and the 
opprobrium, attached to its non-discharge is thick and black — 
and sticky. Secanto of the Twelve Tables is the lot of a 
debtor, and India and her all is being cut. up indeed. 


March 2nd, 1913. 

The Suffragettes are not to blame for bomb throwing 
and militant tactics. 

It is a woman’s destiny and first function to please man; 
it is man’s duty and prime privilege to protect and provide 
for woman. Man failed first. He in England neglected to 
protect and provide for woman; she shifted for herself and 
began to collect materials—votes, etc., etc., for protecting 

her own provisions. 

In India we suffer in another way from the unbalanced 
tilting up of the balance of sexes. Indian women are devoted ; 
‘Indian men provide for them. But we lost or loosened 

- Our Main support. 


TES In reading the Bible one scents the lovely breeze and 
~ fragrance of Heaven in the lighting, miracle and wonder 
_ which make up the teachings of the Son of Man in the Wilder- 
ness of Judzea and the lands of Samaria and Galilee. There 
isa purity, freshness and inspiration in the personality of 
the unorthodox rabbi who moves in and out of the sun-swept 
_ valley of the Jordan, exhorting people to be good and neigh- 
~_bourly and pure. 
_____, There is a delightful wonder at His healing powers, at 
_ His heavenly claims. ea 
___ Faith and Love are the two brilliant eyes that give | 
to His creed. A little doubt flutters up at His rising’ 
dead. His disciple Joseph, the rich man of Ari 
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begs and acquires His body from the cross, within twenty- 
four hours, wraps it in white linen (and spices by one account), 
and buries it in his new tomb in the garden. Next day it 
disappears. Are two things quite impossible? Joseph may 
not bury Christ or may remove Him himself, or through 
some other person—preferably himself. Christ, an adept 
Yogi that he was, could go into Samadhi for a day or two. 
The rest would be perfectly simple then. The miracles and 
healing are an easy outcome of Yoga powers. 

Of course very attractive mysteries still remain When 
and from whom Christ learnt His Yoga. Did He come to 
India ? To Tibet ? 


March 4th. 

Father God or Mother Nature? Here too maternity 
alone is certain. The earth we know; not so easy to locate 
the seed. If the fire within is not merely pale illusion, con- 
ceited hallucination, then one’s rise to utility and service of 
Humanity may be belated. Training, preparation is neces- 
sary. Even gold ore is to be worked up before it can be 
mixed with the alloy for practical considerations, and then 
it is stamped—and then alone it becomes current coin. What 
did Milton say and do? That the man who would write a 
great poem, must be a “‘ poem”’ himself... . 

In my this morning’s worship, my prayer to Lord Maha- 
vira. was: Give me sight of the Path andthe Power to pursue 
it. I want eyes and feet—seeing eyes, and working feet. — 
Is the prayer answered? Is the gateway of the Sight and 
Power placarded Dedication ? 


March 5th. : 
I have been dipping into Walter Bagehot’s Phystcs and 

Politics. A little undying Truth in it. But so much affected 

by later discoveries. The world is more akin thanyit-was 

thought to be. The colour of the skin, the turn of the. - : 

are as essential differences as the colour of one’s’s 

ties, or the little touch of the latest fashion in the of — 


one’s coat in London or Oxford! india Gandhi Nationa 
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March 6th, I a.m.* 

Awake again—and the restless soul weaves theories and 
plans as a grim pastime. India cannot be free till it is a 
Nation. Two serious religions: Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism can neither coalesce nor kill eachother. Christian- 
ity because of the Government is another religion which 
cannot be ignored. No two can unite to kill the third. So 
all must remain along with the minor Samajes, Sikh, Arya, 
Brahms, Jaina, Theosophy, etc. Therefore the common 
platform of Nationality cannot obviously be Religion. In 
one word it is and can only be ¢ervitorial, a common Mother- 
land, India. Bande Mataram, the creed of our nationality 
Two tenets of the creed: Love My Country. Obey My King. 
Country is the Beloved. King is Law. 

The brief aim of Politics is : 

Peace and Progress at Home ; 

Honour and Recognition Abroad. ‘ 

India’s Duty is undischarged. For the last many centuries 

India has slept, and the whole world awake has worked for 
her. She is being awakened now, to get up and perform 
her share to preserve and promote the world’s welfare. 
The future Democracy, the Great Spiritually Enlightened 
Universal Democracy of the twentieth, perhaps the twenty- 
first century, will be the burden of India’s Duty. (For some 
time before I saw these last words, I have continually affirmed 
that the East is to become ‘‘ the leaven”’ of the West, now. 
Editor.) 

_ Will the 315 millions of Ind prepare to bear and be 
worthy of this great responsibility—privilege ? 

At present they do not even dream of this greatness. 
The goal is within reach, but on conditions. Sacrifices are 
needed. Daily and hourly sacrifices by men and women 
individually and collectively. The dark poison of hatred has 
culminated in a few corners of the Motherland in the creed 

_ of the “bomb”. But it is an undesirable exotic. Let it 
go back to the men-killing West. India’s career should run 
aoe the fair and unkillable lines of Love and = ae 






sede 


‘alo 


= Thus India can soon be autonomous. We can bes 
governing only by learning how to govern ourselves. Hi 
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my Indian imagination goes further than the British imagina- 
tion of our esteemed Ex-Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Morley—and I can easily see India fair and self-governing, 
and if the bonds of Beautiful Britain are broken or even 
strained, Mother India will not be to blame. The Anglo- 
Indian attitude is unwise, impracticable, unnatural, un- 
worthy of Britain and possibly suicidal. It creates unneces- 
sary difficulties and responsibilities in the administration of 
this huge country. The Government cannot be carried on 
without the consent and general co-operation of the govern- 
ed, in the present condition of civilization and communication 
by post and telegraph. Nature never intends any one nation 
to govern another for ever; nature likes a change even in 
the mightiest Empires of the world; not to recognize this 
teaching of History is unnatural, although it is natural to 
try to maintain the status quo, and to cling to the position of 
vantage that is gained. Britain has always been a noted 
and active champion of liberty. If India is honestly and 
gradually granted self-government, gratitude and continued 
self-interest would guarantee British supremacy; otherwise 
the connection may be snapped, or at least open sedition and 
continuous discontent may kill commerce and make the 
holding of India a troublesome, and #rofiiless burden—the 
white man’s galling, unpaying, risky burden. All this is 
truth ; for the only alternative is to expel the missionaries 
and Christianity from India, to shut up all the Schools and 
Colleges, to exterminate the Press and Platform from India, 
and to penalize the import of Western Literature and Ideas 
by any means whatsoever in our country. And I guess no 
one would undertake the task. Therefore the policy of 
suppression or miserliness in the Grant of the evident rights 
of citizenship, only puts off the evil day with a sour grimace, 
and insulting grumbling, which are being photo- and phono- 
graphed on the national consciousness, and will descend as 
bitter memories to the Indians of to-morrow. The Extremist 
programme if any, may at once be admitted to be impossible. 
were pe 

: : : : Lj 

a - 
By wild flaming and precipitate impulsiveness, bagedjon 

the ugly and suicidal policy of hating the English, India... 
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“can only hurt herself and delay her own discharge from 
Death and Degradation, and Social and Moral bankruptcy! ~ 
What then should the Patriot do ? = 

I have said above : 
r. Love My Country—India. 
2. Love My King—George V. 


A few practical points : 

rt. Make Patriotism your first duty, your common re- 
ligion, your most irrepressible impulse. 

Feed it and justify it by Faith and Conduct. Have Faith 

in the most glorious, godly destiny of your divine Mother- - 
land: By your conduct show that you are one of the drops 

- of her blood, are a worthy model not only to India, but an 
irresistibly attractive example to the whole world besides. 

A few of the National Commandments are: 

: 1. Never tell a lie. Never think one. If Truth is un- 
pleasant or inexpedient, keep silent. Don’t tell a lie for 
safety or diplomacy. Truth alone must pass your lips, 
otherwise silence. Don’t be a politician. Be a Patriot. 
Love Truth and never hurt anybody. 

2. Earn your own living. Enough to keep in food and 
clothing, your mother, wife, sister and daughter. Beg not. 
Steal not. Work. 

3. Keep your word. 

4. Love ail living creatures as thyself. 

5. Serve All unstintedly. 

6. Keep a pure Heart. Hate none. Not even your worst 
enemies. 

-__- J. Be Humble before Eternity (God). 


Our immediate duties are : 
1. Education. 
_ 2. Intermarriages. 
3. Interdining. 
- 4, Physical improvement. 
5. Trade and commerce. 


7 
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March 7th. fees 
_ih fndia idia the best things have been in Religion. = 
er, : i ; in its highest ideals becomes Religion, De. andki om 
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And it must be so everywhere and for everything. De-.— 
Votion is the most marvellous of all human qualities—or 
wherever it is found. 
Every woman has a constant quantity of Love in her. 
Tt fills her whole capacity. It is constant, although it takes 
“two distinct forms: To love and to be loved. These seem- 
ingly active and passive forms (suggestive of mutually des- 
tructive positive and negative elements) are really both 
active. 
These are found in different proportions in different 
women-souls—all love-souls are women-souls, whether in 
z male or female bodies. But their sum-total is constant— 
___ it wholly fills the woman’s whole capacity. 





March 8th. 

Worked very hard last night and to-day. Latin, Roman 
Law, etc. Absolutely exhausted and fainted 4 p.m. 

A drive later refreshed me somewhat. I am very sad. 
I feel conscious of superiority, of might eternal stirring in 
me, surging me upwards, fair Saraswatiwards. I hear her 
lyre; I see the great eternally dazzling crescent of Siddha 
Sila ; I feel the fragrance and freshness of an Arhat’s near- 
ness in my nostrils; the melody of gods dancing, of bright- 
ness evolving, drowns my ears in its exquisite subtlety ; 
Love which is the heart of all this Beauty, Power and Eter- 
nity, thrills in my own heart. . . - 

Our own delicious /oli is bursting out in India. Did I 
not dream, almost see, the snow-capped Himalayas last eve ? 


March x1th. 


I love the Isis, I love the ancient traditions of Oxford. 


My contempt of Mammon is like that of the Indian — 
Extremist against the English. We can’t do without . 
mon. Nor India without the English. ee 

| It takes the breath out of one to contemplate the-con- 

dition of India minus her white Rulers. It is not the, English’” 
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alone, it is the whole force—physical, military, naval, moral, 
commercial—of the British Empire, which keeps India down 
at peace, and more or less on the way to progress of a kind. 
True, the British Empire also,for the glory and first position 
of its commerce, men and officers, and position and lustre, 
depends upon India’s presence in the Empire; but a British 
Empire without India is conceivable, like Krishna deserted 
by a handful of Gopis; while India without her British lord 
would be a disconsolate widow! Nevertheless, Anglo-India 
is taking the shortest cut to widow India, and to remove 
the first half of the term Anglo-India. 


Friday, March 14th. 


But avaunt, Despair ! 
_ The vacuum in the heart means only this, that something 
has to be achieved to fill it with the achievement, the satis- 
faction thereof! Work leads to success; that to Pleasure, 
Self-satisfaction, or Contentment; and thus Happiness 
raises its shy, modest face in the human breast. 

Iam going to Lucknow to-night. My right eye is a-quiver, 
I know not what it means. If it is death, Iam not uncontent ; 

~ considering my life of the present time. 


BAYSWATER, LONDON 
Monday, April 21st. 
“The quiver in my right eye’? meant England and 
_ London once more ! 


: Shakespeare says : ‘‘ Can they counsel and speak comfort, 
= to that grief which they themselves not feel? ”’ 


____ The criterion of everything is To-day. Is it true to-day? 
Is it useful to-day ? To-morrow we don’t care for it. Se oi 








even history, law, politics, our whole life, individual 
porate, is a matter of to-day only! Religion, morality-an¢ 
Social virtues are of course discounted. Yesterday [ruth 
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in some manifestation was Eternal. People sought for and 
thought out things that might endure. Literature was 
based on Beauty, on Depth and Endurance. Everything 
ultimately was Religion or a sort of Religion. To-day every- 
thing is Utility or a sort of Utility. To success it must pay. 
A successful life is a paying life. The Pride, the Humility 
the almost cynic isolation, reserve or self-contentment of 
Art isno more. Is the painter a success? Answer is: Is he 
hung in the Royal Academy? Is hea good Poet? Answer: 
How much does he sell? Is hea first-rate writer ? Answer : 
Is he a member of the Academie Francaise ? 


- . . . 


And all these answers in the interrogative form imply, 
mostly directly, that the talents are worth somuch £ s. d 
That is, success pays. If there is no payment, there is no 
success ; at the best it is certainly obscure and doubtful. 

Take the negative aspect also. : 

If a man or a woman is not well paid, i.e. does not find 
suitable market for his or her talents, the ready comment is: 
Can’t be much good! And there’s the dart that goes deepest 
into the sensitive heart of the artist. Artist in the broadest 
denotation of the term; for a politician, a doctor, a barrister 
a preacher or a reformer may be as much an artist in tempera- 
ment and method, as a painter, a poet, a musician, actor 
and the rest. 

M. Arnold’s description of Poetry as Art and Thought 
in one, applies to all other arts, I think, mimic, active, 
passive, useful or merely esthetic. The artistic tempera- 
ment is characterized by an irrepressible enthusiasm, glow, 
almost glee of the thing in hand. There is the delight, the 
flow, the persistent perception of Beauty in the doing of 
the work. There is forgetfulness of the self, and almost 
always of one’s surroundings also. The work is done almost 
instinctively as the chirping of the birds, when the faint, 
pale dawn vibrates against their little eyelids and anndunces 
the advance of rose-red Aurora in the East. tris 

Then there is the depth, the reverence that an artist 
feels in, and towards, his work, something like thafofa 
_ devout nun or monk towards a little child, with its budding” 


- 
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baby mouth: The external utility of this artistic tempera- _ 
ment is very invisible! The test of To-day puts it down as — 
amiable waste of time. ‘‘ Better and survey things have to 
be done,” it says. But you may not be so sure about the 
“ survey” there. If religion is antiquated, or seems so, 1S 
science antiquated too? The pre-Aristotelean thinkers, and 
many of the post-Aristotelean Scientists too, have been 
discarded to-day. This is only to show that Science changes, 
and has changed too. The Geocentric theory in Astronomy, 
the corpus-culas theory of light, and the constitution of 
matter in Physics; the elements in Chemistry; the organic 
and non-organic distinction in the same—have all gone 
by the board. $ 
What would be heresy a few hundred years ago against 

it, is the only admitted creed of Science to-day. Where is 
the much-vaunted finality of Science then? In its further 
advance, it was forbidden to Science to adopt the existence 

of the Soul, of a world beyond death—as truths, unfor- 
tunately, so they were hastily discarded to its own loss 
and chagrin. _ 


Monday, June x6th. 





The purify ing effect of good women’s company is great. - 
= Ah Purity! Thy reign is supreme. Human life is no 
_ life without thy sweetness, thy discipline. 


The world understands not—neither my misery, mis- 
takes, merits nor defaults ! 


July 2nd. : 

_ What is the Lord of the Spirit doing ? g 
His is the guidance, His the consolation, His the inspira- 
tion, the sight, the power to do. . . . 

é The Karmas have robbed me. . .. Z 

I raise my burning eyes to that Lord for solace, for sight. — 

_ O Lord of my Soul, I have sinned and committed = 
~enough—don’t let me blunder and wander more ; 







is anything in me, let it be spent in thy service. a Fi = 
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: The wniversal cravings of my soul send me from one 
extreme to the other, and men may not understand. . . . 

The abstract etherealism of spirituality is in me; and 
yet the grosser esthetics are mine too! The delight of a 
child’s laughter; of an apple’s inviting colour and smooth- 
ness; ravishing curves of form; the shine of the stars and 


eyes; the heart of Champa de France grapes—all is in 
me too! 





Learn philosophy from babes and women. Love is a 
_ §reat philosopher. Lovers teach—exhibit—the best philo- 
sophy! And a true woman’s true love—who can beat that ! 


July r6th. 

More restraint is needed. More cutting down of the 
vague desires. Desires have to be called in into one focus, 
one centre. From there they will radiate as power, as at- 
traction for success. 


Sunday, January toth, 1914. 


The fog and drizzle of London, and the bright streets 
of Rome and Naples, reflect the same all-giving, nothing- 
demanding devotion. ... 

P. K.'s ideal of friendship, impulsively elastic at times, 
bids fair to make but a feeble resistance to the stiffening 
demands of materialism. 


Circumstances and surroundings always more than half 
conquered his indomitable spirit! He seems to be a de- 
throned King, almost a half-defeated victor! ... : 

My soul is swayed like the moon-played waves of§ 

» widest and most lonely Ocean, where no sea- 
hinted shadow, nor a boat scratches the yielding 
of its green-blue vastness ! 


Indira Gandhi-National 
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January 26th. 


India is hardly a country to live in. Our ancient world 
produced spiritual ascetics; our modern castes produce 
spiritless recluses, pessimistic misanthropes. Rosy spectacles 
are needed. A constructive, restful, defeat-denying, scorn- 
spurning creed is needed. Criticism, discussion, controversy, 
dissatisfaction, are all negative and destructive. 

D. M. always smiles. He is the positive type. The logic 
of Reform is irresistible, but blind orthodoxy feels like 
assailing it... . 


February 16th. 

I went to Benares on the 3rd, on the oth the Ganges was 
soft and dreamy and moonlit under Saila Bala Devi the 
Durga-mother of Calcutta. On the 13th, moon was up again 
upon the Spirit of Beauty! The Jainas, like all Indians, 
have the spirit of devotion yet. They are not dead and 
stiff to the moulding spirit of an enthusiastic and sincerely 
benevolent and beneficent sympathy. Personality impresses 
them yet. 


Womanhood may be soiled. But is divine; divinity 
itself. Love and worship, Beauty, Truth, Religion, Woman, - 
Sacrifice, Depth, are all one to my soul filled with Passion, 

ity, and search for Completeness, which I cannot explain, 
but which I feel but increasingly as I advance in life... . 


The last night was magnificent blue-black, hung with a 
net of burning pearls; and the sacred land thrilled with 
messages, whose meaning I could not understand! Their 
ethereal custodians must now and then catch my eager 
enquiry, but I am not competent enough to force them to 

_ unlock the treasures, and to fling their light on my mind! 


- reels 

I—,, January 27th, 1915, i a.m. Ly 
bret 
Her 





_____ Beautiful moon is veiling the sinful earth wit 
_ white, pure, chaste light of Diana’s own cold beautyl...,. 
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_ mystic wanderings have brought me to I——, as a Judge of 

_ the High Court here. My position is honourable and re- 

sponsible. I feel it, and I do perform my duties most con- 

_ scientiously. I hope I have done justice in one or two 
matters already. ... 

Z I have lived an immensely chequered life in the eleven 

_ months since the last entry in this book ! 

But Hope has sprung from the black rock of Despair— - 

- and here lam! 


a is the ancient world, Mr. L.J.-the foolish, the 
k! : 

Have a Professorship, the silly world thinks; why, there 
is something in that brain pan. As a barrister, as a Govern- 
ment Advocate, as a Judge, ditto... . 

Oh, I have known it too often and too intimately, to 
‘mistake the tenour of public appraisement proportionate 
to damsel Success’s frown or smile. 


Monday, March 2st. 


The holi feast came. After a good many years I also 
_ took part in it. I saw the Holkar playing oli with his dur- 
' baris. I also had the honour of being besmeared with coloured 
powder and water at his royal hands. He is a lovable man, 
apart from being one of the greatest Chiefs in India. 





Sunday, April 18th. 
Paracelsus : 
‘* Woman is nearer to the world than man.” 
Delphine de Girardin : 
* Etre aimé c’est étre compris.” 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox : 
Poems of Power - re eats 
‘“« And man looks now to find the God within.” , ries 
- Morning Prayer : bed rol 
“Let me fot hurt, by any selfish deed or thoughtless 
word, the heart of foe or friend.” indira Gandhi National 
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May 30th, Sunday. 
What a lot of water has run under London Bridge since 
I last wrote in this Diary ! 


My thirst for Truth and Love has been as unquenched 
as ever. Beauty is frail; Metaphysics is an uncrackable 
nut. The rule of the vicious circle seems supreme. Matter 
leads to the blind alley of Spirit. Spirit strikes against the 
non-Spiritual cage of matter. Who knows all? ... 

Lord Mahavira is as unrealized as ever. The spotless © 
purity, the concentrated radiance of that great personality, — 
is distant and non-worldly ; and alas! I am not yet out of © 
or too above, the world ! 


Money is such a load of care in these mighty troublous 
times. Insecurity broods in the air. War’s red is hanging 
over Europe, with its lurid glare circling the whole world. 


July oth. 

The great thing is to realize the individuality, even the 
existence of the Self ! 

God is identical Cosmic Consciousness. My consciousness 
is centred in my body, brain and mind, with its circumfer- 
ence in the world, and perhaps slightly beyond the world. 
When the Karmas fall off, the flood of light will reveal the 
distant and fullest roundness of all that is, of the Universe, 
and the Consciousness that dawns for ever is Cosmic. Man 

_ shows as God then. (With what limits—who knows? 
Editor.) 

The beginning is: to feel that I am. The idea that all 
may be huge confused material phenomena must be des- 
troyed. 

The reign of matter must end. 

The clothes of ‘soul’? must become loose, they must 
not suffocate. | Rees 

The cage must be transparent, and not be aie light 
sound-vision proof. — 

It is a terrible thing to conceive of an a 
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All my fondest illusions will go. All the sense-enjoyments 
will go. I shall feel ashamed of my blind ignorance, with 
the dawning of that light. I shall wonder why I was not 
aware of my folly so long. Shall I ‘totter’ at the im- 
mensity of the change? Shall I impotently want to fly 
back to the common masses, although I shall see that they 
are netted in black, cloying error ? 

I shall not have the power to do wrong, to be weak, but 
will the desire be there? No; it cannot be, and that is the 
only safeguard from my impulse once more hurling me back 
into the scenes of my folly and frailty. I shall know all. 
(I think only enough at the next stage! Editor.) I shall 
be all. (I think not yet fully endowed! Editor.) And 
I shall have no desires because I shall be all full of all. 

What of compassion then? . 

What of Love ? : 

All that is not material-touched must surely be ever- 
lasting in its nature. Editor.) 


July 14th. 





I feel that matter and mind are coeval. It is this dual 
immortality that prevents my affections being all for Jiva 
alone. The supra-sensual bliss of Nirvana has its rival in 
the soft voluptuousness as thrilled Milton’s Puritanic veins, 

_ and fascinated and fired the sensuous imaginations of Shakes- 

_ peare and Keats. For the naked soul, the cool extra-sensual 
light of Nirvana is a great and sufficient comfort. But alas! 
for my body-clad soul, the light that lies in woman’s eyes, 
the bloom that rests under the morning dew on the newly- 
blossoming rose, give rapture and satisfaction—the stars 
twinkle human joy ! 


Saturday July 17th. 

Last night such a long splendid dream of G. as I. loved 
her. .. . If only she had lived and loved me, how e 
my whole life might have been! With her wondro aie yes) 
and wondrous aes. laugh ! me 


. . . . indita Gandhi Nationst: 
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But life’s Sphinx still insists on torturing! Fascination 
and fear are still wrestling ! 


September 3rd. 

Truth is Beauty and Joy, and Knowledge and Power. 
Sat and Ananda (Truth-Joy) were known to India and Keats ; 
Virya and Jniina (Knowledge-Power) were known to India 
and Europe ; Beauty which means Perfection in Jainism was 
known to the Hellenic spirit of Keats, to Plato, Aristotle 
and Socrates, and is the mighty idea of Idealism which causes 
electricity and divine havoc in my poor mortal veins. I 
am the purest bird of Truth. I am all. I am I. 

Ah! the cage of matter, the restrictions of the vyavahara 
naya are averse to the nature of my soul. The music honey 
of KundKunda’s Vision of Reality sinks soft and subtle 
into my pure soul, and mixing with it, awakens it to the 
sweet sound of its own self, filling it with a joy that is deeper 
than the deepest oceans, and more indescribable than the 
unfathomable space which is the playground of so many 
gold, silver, sapphire and azure balls of light dancing and 
attracting each other, in the plastic matter-full “‘ void ” of 
space. 

: The joy of life, the beatitude of Being, of the pure un- 
alloyed feeling of mere being, of being oneself, remains. It 
is delicious, all pervading, all-conquering. It is the self- 
absorption of the Real standpoint of KundKunda—blessed 
be his pure name! Up till now, next to Lord Baba, his is 
to my mind the purest personality, the truest teaching, yet 
known tome. To my mind in Religion he is just what Keats 
and Shakespeare are in English Poetry—sweet, winning and 
unparalleled. Marvellous synchronism in religious and 
secular, and Eastern and Western history. 

As if the Powers came down and gave a slight bent or 
tinge to events of a particular year or period. 

In the eighth century B.c. in the East, in Hazaribagh 
district of Behar, Lord Parsvanatha was reviving Jainism 
_ in religious India (876 to 776.B.c.) In the same century the 
_ Greeks were throwing off their colonies on the edges of 
_ Mediterranean basin, and Solon and Lycurgus framing laws! 
for the great City States of the Hellenes. (The Olympiads,,, 
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776 B.C.) Further West, the Romans laid the foundation 
_ of the most brilliant and vast Law-giving Empire of modern 
antiquity by founding Rome. (753 B.c.) Fifth century B.c. 

Buddha, Mahavira. Persian invasion of Greece. Tarquinius. _ 
Then the first century A.D. In Western East, Christ founded — 
Christianity. In Italy the Roman Republic became the — 
Roman Empire. In India the Jainas split up into Svetam- _ 
baras and Digambaras. In the fifth century after Christ, in 
India Devarddhi-Gani at Vallabhi (in Gujarat) reduced 
the Jaina Canon, at the Council of Pataliputra (Chandragupta), — 
into writing. 980 years after Vira; ie. 454 a.D., Roman ze 
Empire split into Eastern and Western. 476 aD. = 

Still further on, the centuries run parallel. The ninth 
and tenth centuries in India the Mohammedan invasions, 
Sankaracharya, etc.; in Arabia Mahomed and his followers : 
in Italy, etc., the Holy Roman Empire. In the sixteenth 
century: the Vedantists in India; the Renaissance in 
Europe; Protestantism in Germany. 

The eighteenth century again: the Battle of Plassey ; 
the French Revolution; the sporadic religious revivals in 
India. Ses 

The nineteenth century: Theosophical Society ; Arya 
Samaj; Mutiny; the European Empires ! ! ! SES 





(Veto d Oe Fae 





- September. 237d. 


Last night read Three Women, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. as 
It is a splendid womanly soul which flows at the bottom of 
all her restrained and chaste—though not devoid of passion 









—Poetry. 
She says, per Roger - 2 
4 “There’s Tragedy for you—when man’s early trust 
__ woman, experience hurls to the dust. . . .” ees 





It is this self-losing, because self-finding, point after % 

every seeker of the Ideal gropes. This is the most 1 
Ideal. It is in the dim consciousness of everyone. 
full of the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
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Therefore the great Jaina doctrine of Ahimsa—which secures 
both. 


Friday, September 24th. 

Ah, the religion of Love! Love is the sweet cold fire 
which rounds, surrounds and permeates every point of time 
and space, and every tiniest particle of matter. Truth is 
Love. Life is Love. Joy is Love. Beauty is Love. Divinity 
is Love. Love is itself; Undefinable Eternity, Immortality, 
Bliss and Power all in one. It sleeps in the imperfect soul. 
In the perfect soul, it is indeed awake for ever. This Love 
is God, Godhood. This Love is Life, and Love of all Life. 
True Ahimsa; universal Ahimsa which protects all, pre- 
serves all, and helps to progress. . . . 

The real soul of true Ahimsa is full of the grandest positive 
significance—serve all is its true import—serve without 
cessation, without choice, by the compulsion of your own 
innermost nature bubbling out in external, daily incessant 
service of all that lives. 

Life says ‘‘Live!” Destroy me not. Worship me. 
Idolize me. Idealize me. I am you, you are me, I am one. 
I am all. I am Eternal, Universal. There is nothing but 
me; and for me. Even Jainism is true. The Ajiva is only 
the unreal “‘I’’. Ajiva is what is not Jiva. 


Sunday, September 26th. 


Every woman of decent average is divine. She has beauty, 
youth, and in all cases tenderness, and ever-awake responsive- 
ness to the call of pity, sympathy, nursing—unquenchable 
mother and sister in her. It is this maternal and sisterly 
instinct which is woman’s ruin in a sense. In all other aspects 
—except that of real love or blinding passion—a woman is 

_. safe, but as a sister or mother she is won and done by “her 
_ own rich goodness. It is pain-bringing pity for me a 
‘woman vulgarly treated, even if she is only a dancing a : 
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National sins! Crimes against humanity! One of our 
crimes is child widows of from one to fifteen years of age. . 


My beautiful Motherland blind my eyes to thy wounds 
or I should weep and weep till thy sores drain my eyes to — 
blindness, and I should be both blind and bitter ! 

Mockery, Insincerity, deep deliberate Insincerity, Slavery 
and Tyranny born, stalks across the pure and sacred bosom 
of my Motherland. She cries tears of blood and death, poor, 
so dear and suffering Mother, and we do nothing. 

Caste-bound, creed-bound, we walk in dispersed, irregular, 
disorganized crowds. Patriotism and Nation are mere words. 
Empire is a verbal hoax; we are in it and still not in it. 
Alas! Bitter Woe! Who knows true morality, true Patriot- 
ism, true Loyalty ? 

The Anglo-Indian caste is fast losing India for England 
and the Empire. What the great-souled Empire-builders 
achieved slowly and with hard labour, sympathy and love 
for Indians, the puny Anglo-Indians are destroying equally 
slowly but surely, by their indolence, hauteur, and disgust 
for my countrymen. 

As Sir Henry Cotton has it : It is the sowing of the dragon 
seeds; the harvest is corresponding. Red-toothed Fury 
which is devouring the all-too-bloated Europe now will 
come as Anarchy to my poor, exhausted, half-asleep Mother- 
land, and will try to finish the work of destruction achieved 
by plague, famine, and social and other kinds of tyranny. . . « 


The stars are paling for shame; but unabashed man 
alone writes treatises on Ethics, Sociology, Penology, and 
all the other infinite ologies, of which his puny intellect is 
so inordinately proud, and alas ! where is Truth, what is it ? 
This Mr. Man heeds not. Fashion is the lord of woman, 
The lord of man is man’s self-begotten ignorance. Pe 

The more names he gives to his ignorance the happier 
he becomes ! Lf 

Poor deluded man think that six synonyms for a thin 
give a six-fold value to our knowledge of it, mstead, 
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ing that six names for the same thing wrap it in six sheaths, 
and are only mere cloaks for our blissful escape from the 
- misery of knowing the thing!!! 
: So Truth is said to be propagated, where oft it is only 
Error, which is feeding fat on its proper aliment of delusion 


and deception. 
Such is the life of Mr. Man. 


Fond vanity of human hopes and human exertions. We 
are wedded to our puny efforts. Frogs of the well, indeed. 
Our little achievements look so all-important to our self- 
filled eyes. 


We assume we are the centre of all that exists, and don’t — 


_go out a long radius. That we are the centres is quite true. 
But our radii are different. 

As a rule they are short. And when we describe the 

circle with them, our determination shakes, and we draw 


not a circular, but a rough, irregular, zigzag round sort of 


figure, which is all but a circle. 
= Thus one tiny error, weakness or limitation is multiplied 
at each step of the complex whole of our life, and the result 
is a huge, unbelievable divergence from the truth. 
My poor, deluded soul seems in this unenviable position. 
The Light has sent down a ray, just one ray into me— 
make what I will of it, but the ray is there. My God—except 
_ I Jove thee, where shall I find full scope for my fervour, 
aspirations and depth ? : 


Thursday, September 30th. 


What a difference between mere book-knowledge, even 
intellectual realization, and actual experience ! 


- Verily the senses, from one point of view, seem to be 
- even nearer than the intellect itself. Juliet imagined 7s — 


different from Juliet seen ! 
— we hate or love by the mind, is toned down by 
‘sight. 

_ Familiarity, or sight, “ breeds contempt”. Familiarity 
tones down contempt also. e.g. the English at home 











great savages, uncultured barbarians } 
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_ in India, and especially in England, with Indians, removes 
this mis-conception. So in the domain of our mysterious 
mind we create terrors and loveliness of our own. Facts 
draw near. : 
We compare our imaginings with the actualities. And _ 
lo! the fairies and demons of our own fancy turn out to be~ — 
ordinary mortals and tolerable humanity. It is in this that 
the great value of the golden mean lies. me 
. It is in this also that Ideals and Actuals are distinguished. 
The people who run only after the solid, earthly practicals, © 
miss the beauty, joy, and romance of the pursuit of Ideals. 
The Ideal is the vision of the soul, however mist-blurred. 
A gay and easy mixture of both is essential for the comfort _ 
and sanity of our mere modern, mundane existence! Thus 
we live and learn. Our best Teacher is our personal experi- 
ence. (Should be, but is it always? Editor.) The experi- 
ence of others is historic, or histrionic. Seems distant, and 
is stagey. I cannot be impressed best, except: with what is 
addressed to my own ego. For me, “1” am the centre of 
Truth. What agrees with me, is in conformity with my sight, 
insight and satisfaction. That is Truth. .. . 





October 5th. : 

My drooping soul has again mire-laden wings. The mire 
fastens the wings down to error, superstition, weakness and 
ignorance. So 

The brightness of one’s early desires flashes now and —- 
then, but is weakened by the fog of perverse delusion. — ie 

And the cloyed bird cannot lift the eyes bluewards to 
gaze at the gold of Eternal Bliss and Absolute Knowledge. 
But when the Knowledge reaches the captive’s vision, the 
earth-mire will shrivel off, and seeing itself identical with 
the knowledge and with all, the soul will wing up to the 

~ summit of the Universe where the Goal is! - ai 














October 17th. 









- Love is an extension of the self. Z sa ee 
_ By loving, I expand from myself and 
of another ; as mother, wife, child, et 
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more or less deeply and ultimately with these. The result 
is that I am pained at the loss of them or their affections 
as at the loss of a member of my body. The language of 
affection also bears this out. We call a brother or a friend 
“my right arm”; we call a son “ the pupil of my eye”; 
a wife ‘‘ my heart ”, “‘ the heart of my life’, etc., and so on. 

The Indian languages are immensely rich in this emotional 
phraseology. A woman in love calls her beloved “ her 
lord”, “her vitality”, ‘her master’, “‘her life”, etc. 
A man uses much the same sort of language. All these terms 
of endearment do give expression to the real nature of the 
emotions which they denote. The beloved is identified by 
the lover as his own se/f. . . . : 


Friday, November 5th. 
Love is the epitome of all that is True, Beautiful and 


Joyful in life... . 


. 


Truth is the only thing which is truly self-contradictory- 
The impossible is possible ; and the inconceivable, conceivable 
in the arms of Truth. Love and Hatred merge in it. The 
proverbial extremes meet at the point which we call Truth. 


Day is glorified into the soft silkiness of the starry fold 
of Night. : 

Night buds into Dawn. Dawn blossoms into Day. Beauty 
transforms itself into colour and warmth. Warmth is trans- 
fused into the liquid pearls of the melody of the birds, which 
hidden under and behind the dewy boughs, greet the Sun 
in clear-throated matins of Immortality. Sol responds and 
sends forth his purest rays of golden life. 


- Monday, January 20th, 1916. 


8 


1 







a ree 


When only fourteen suns had gone over me, . 
wrapped up in the Future; now the Future see 
compared with the Present. Seems to be an illusion 1a 
deception. 3 : “© “tndita Gandhi National 

Centre for the Arts. -~ 
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- The future is the child of the present. And the present is 
the only clay which my life can mould now. 

Thus the importance of the Present. Of course Time 
may all be a mere hallucination! The riddle of Existence is 
sealed and unsolved as ever. But Jainism gives the sanest 
and most practical solution of the problem of Life, and the 
non-living pot in which its mighty flower flourishes. . 


January 27th. 

Love is a Golden Glory hung in the firmament of Truth. ~ 

Joy is its sound. Beauty is its form. Its eye shines with 
cogency. 

Its heart is full of instinctive wisdom. Its glee is like 
the dawn with birds when white flocks of them twist half 
a turn in their mid-air tumble, and lo! the eye beholds them 
a flock of black ariels! Bare but deep is the glorious bosom 
of the light suffused, grey-interpenetrated blue of the heavens, 
and as boundless as Love! . . . 

From head to foot my Love is love. She has hills, moun- 
tains, deserts, sweet rivers of happiness, pools of enchant- 
ment, forests of auburn gold, and wealth of pearls. 

Her soul, then, is even of a lovelier formation, its rich- _ 
ness unequalled. ee 


March 13th. ‘ 

Christian missionaries are inclined to be narrow towards 
other creeds, because they are vainly self-convinced that. 
Truth, all-Truth is the monopoly of Christianity. This is” 
wrong, of course. 










Gems—the sar valice is fs name given in the ee 
teaching to Right Belief, Right Knowledge and : 
Conduct. These are Gems of lustre und ; 
There is no doubt that when the accounts are Tel 
and the balance of merit and demerit struck at the 
death, there would be confusion and wailings. Our 
feit lives will not pass current. The relentless J 
refuse the glitter of long -Pujas_ and longer pw 
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He will surely scratch the surface and disclose the base 

chalk covered with the spurious tinfoil of gold and silver. 

_ Long Pujas would be discovered as (Vachan varganas) speech 

molecules rooted in and nourished by mundane passions ; 

-— longer purses would be rejected as lifeless matter which can 

_ in no sense or measure help soul to enter the regions of Life. 
~ And so on. 


He that will not reason is a bigot ; 
He that cannot reason is a fool ; 
He that dares not reason is a slave. 


Drummond. 
-_ So live with men as if God saw you; 
So speak with God as if men heard you. 
= Seneca. 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face. 
French. 


: He who wishes to secure the good of others has already 
Secured his own. The true language of religion is the language 
= of love. 

= Sabatier. 

<= Love is never lost. If not reciprocated it will flow back, 
__ and soften and purify the heart. 














Irving. 
Truth is within ourselves. 

Browning. 
Se a is joy? Love awake and alive, fully conscious 
: Barbour. 
2 They can conquer who believe they can. 
They who cannot bear humility, cannot wear honour. 
Cowper. 
Old age is at our heels, and youth returns no more. 
Cowper. 
“Money Tay always be a beautiful thing It is me who 
make it # grimy. 







e—what shall we callit? _ 
Eee: the seed of seeds. 
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- The sap of saps; the juice of juices. 
~~ Love is first and last. 
~- When I have love I have everything. 
~ Without love, I am nothing. 
~ Love is all faith, all hope. 
Love is like the earth—everything comes out of her, — 
everything returns to her again; She the Mother and Nurse ~~ 
of all the graces. 
What love is, it is hard to say; for those who have it, 


needless to tell; for those who have it not, impossible. 
Barbour. 





TT LATS eet ere ey he 





January oth, 1918. 5 
Wordsworth taught us the truth when he exclaimed: 


“ Books—’tis a dull and endless strife. ee : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet sing !”’ cess 





January 15th. ES 
Thinking ill of others is bad. It is antagonistic to In- 
dividual Ideal. It is narrow and conceited selfishness. ‘Tt 
1s anti-Ideal. It retards progress. Seeing good is a great_ 
_ gift. It educates the self and others. It is a rose-shower 
of the soul... . ee eee 


















Time and Space inspire awe. . - . Z 2 Z 
Tt may be only a way of describing the indescribable. 
Otherwise Infinity and Eternity are negative conception: 
“ho end in Time or Space, and it is impossible to have a positive 
idea of them. The only way of understanding them is t 
comprehend their positive opposite, and go on conceiving 
possible states and circumstances where this positiy: 
conception will be impossible. os Ze 
So far as we can stretch our imagination m space, 
finite, or ending, or measurable space, beyond that 1t 1 
finite, ie. that Space, of which there are no ends for ws. 
from the hature-of things, << See 
_ This is all that we mean by saying that space 
all else, but nothing else gives place 
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Similarly Time. 

To me space and time seem the symbols of Rest and 
Motion respectively. 

In one, my mind seems to fix itself to one point; in 
the other it goes from one point to another. 


February 7th. 

Truth must be one for all—for Hindus and Jainas, 

Christians and Mahommedans, for believers and unbelievers. 
Yet it is painfully frequent that in the name of Truth no 
Unity but Diversity is sought. But Truth is so many-sided, 
and two things are indisputable: Living men and women, 
and their living and non-living surroundings. Observation, 
experience, feeling, rationality and sanity all point out to, 
and prove, these two basic facts, the living and the non- 
living constituents of the universe. These two wrestle. 
_ The struggle of existence is the inter-action of these two. 
All systems of Thought and Action, living and dead, actual _ 
or possible, are based upon an apotheosis of one or of the 
other, or of both, in various degrees of combination. 

This basic distinction blossoms into all the many kinds 
of differences between various systems of religions, politics, 
ethics, etc., etc. 

To achieve Truth, as distinct from temporary polemic 
excitement, two things are necessary. 

1. We should know our point of view. Which of the 
possible bases is our stand, and to what extent and under 
what conditions. 

2. We should similarly know the point of view of others. 
Then alone truly useful exchange of views is possible. Other- 
wise we may go on discussing and disputing things for ever, 
without the least possible use to anyone. 

Why struggle for Existence ? 

This struggle resolves mostly in a pursuit by the living 
of the non-living matter. We pursue dead gold, dead dia- 
- monds, dead clothes, dead honours and titles, dead Tees, 
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discontented ! How can non-living matter quench the thirst 
of the living for the living? Life thrives on life. Life alone 
can satisfy life. The living can be made happy only by the 
living. Not struggle for Existence, which takes us at the 
utmost to the brink of the precipice, which separates Exist- 
ence from non-Existence—not this struggle for Existence 
and its ruthless-child competition is the Law of our Being. 

The Law is rather the struggle for Evolution onwards and 
upwards with sweet Ruth filling our laps and our lives with 
fair Co-operation. 

Our whole outlook on life will have to be altered, ere 
we can be said even to have set our faces towards this com- 
mon and proper goal of Mankind. 

Matter is not that goal. 

No amount of pursuit, conquest and acquisition of matter 
will bring us near the Path. Rather it may take us away 
from it. Our goal is really anti-matter. And the sooner the 
thinkers and preachers and actors of Humanity realize it, 
propagate and practise it, the better it will be. 

The fierce fire of the struggle in Europe has fanned India 
also to some sort of early-dawn, sleepy yawning. It behoves 
us to bestir, and take in the facts soberly, before rushing into. 
the heat of the moment without seeing its true character, 
scope, and utility, for the passing present and for the ever- 
lasting Future. 

It seems as if all races of mankind, white, black, brown | 
and yellow, have tacitly entered into a conspiracy to silence, 
kill, crush and ignore Truth. But it is unkillable and un- 
ignorable. Humanity has hurt itself by trying to kill and 
ignore it. And for this, Humanity has always been punished 
pretty promptly. Our present, lamentable state of life from 
so many points of view seems to be proof positive of this — 
censure. We cry peace and honesty, but pursue strife and — 
diplomacy. It is the same in the lives and spheres of high 
and low alike. The petty shop-keeper and the proud million- — 
aire; the elegant litterateur and the illiterate peasant,/ wi 
all the middle and extreme ranks filled in—all are s 
to the same rule. They profess to seek one 2 fers purst 
its contrary. Some are genuinely mistaken though sincere . 
Others are deliberately hypocritical. But most are: blind» 
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followers and imitators of these first two classes. They go 
the path of folly and knavery, and pick up stinking failures 
instead of fragrant flowers of success and joy. 


In the struggle for Evolution and Co-operation, men 
will seek, not how much I can retard others, and progress 
more than others, but how much I can help others, how much 
“I can help others to progress as much or more than myself. 

Then the day of Truth and Joy will dawn, not before. 
| This will be possible only when the foorest shall be as 
~ the best. That is poorest without and of the richest within. 
_.- Then alone will it be a real delight to love all, serve all, 
- and expect no Return. Love, Fraternity will flourish only 
~ in that era of extending the Self to Omniscient Overflow. 


It is seldom, if ever, that a man or body of men try to 
‘annihilate good. It is what appears to be bad that is sought 
to be destroyed. Of course the distinction between good 
and bad depends largely upon the outlook that has been 

— gained! Police is ‘‘ bad” for criminals; a just judge is 
~ ““bad” for a wrong-doer; an honest man is an eyesore to 
- a thing in the jungle, or to an equally heartless Trust-King 
in the Jungle of our modern mammon-ridden metropoli 
of America, Europe, Africa or Asia. That is how Good ever 
struggles with Evil. The difference is again the same old 
-root-difference of Matter and Spirit, or of their various 
-combinations. 











February 8th. 


- It is the souls that count, not the soil or the angle of the 
sun where they are born. Climate may give colour, but cannot 
reate souls. ; : 
_ Jesus was born in Palestine, but two thousand syears 
have not produced another Jesus. Fourteen Ce eS: i 


Arabia have failed to create a second Mahomed ; 


| Behar, another Vira or Buddha ; ten even another Sankal 
2 - Boetia bore only one Plutarch; Stratford. 
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one Shakespeare. Matter is only the setting of the soul. 
__ Soul moulds it. Matter can only mar the soul, never make — 
Sats 





February 13th. 


Just now I noticed an old and poor Mohammedan standing 
and saying his moon-prayers on the parapet of the well to 
the right just as we enter the Court gate. His knotty hands 
folded into a peaceful renunciation were emblematic of — 
Teligious faith in the whole world. =e 

_ It is beautiful, rich and peace-inducing. Its loveliness — 

lies in this. It is a symbol of inner honesty, the voluntary — 
giving of what is due to the Invisible. The visible can enforce — 
: ears demands for their dues by force of self, or of society — 

or law. re 
The Jn-visible can only punish in the future for omissions 
or commissions of the present. But the fear is remote, — 
_ and perhaps mythical to the minds of many. Thus Faithful — 
Prayer or worship, is, to my mind, a sure indication of self 
contemplation and honesty. SS 


Pere Tear eS ee le te oe 























“4 The smooth curves of a woman’s face are suggestive 
_ of the Mother, Sister and Wife. There is almost a Majesty 
crystallized in the appearance of the sex (Should be | Editor. 
by ages of submission, silent suffering, and detailed dail 
administering to the wants of hunger, coition and clean- 
liness of the whole world. Wonderfully glorious, pure and 
Tich, is indeed the gift which Woman has sweetly conferred 

on Humanity. == 
May the sex be blessed for evermore ! 


The Law of Periodicity is indeed a Great 
deep, sweet, and universal. Its depth is hidden. 
ness lies in its harmonizing gradations, and makmg che 

~ possible without abrupt angularities. It is universal 
_ macro- and micro-scopic both. It is Day and it 
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and indeed, attaching an undivorceable shadow to all light, 
imperfection to perfection, vice to virtue, and implanting 
something divine in the worst form of life—its sway is evi- 
denced by our imhalation and exhalation ! 


February 14th. 

Notice that all pure things for enjoyment and mainten- 
ance of life are cheap - i.e. cost no money! Air, sunshine, 
water, hope, love, gratitude, etc., etc. 

The things for which gold is demanded are children of 
Evil. Fine clothes, fashions, food-luxuries, etc., etc. All 
good people in all ages and climes, generally but not abso- 
lutely, prohibit the same things: injuring others, lying, 
stealing, impurity, and worldly slavish attachment. Delusion 
is typified by Wine. Attachment by Women. Truth by 
Wisdom. World by Wealth. 


February 15th. 

Man’s Place in the Universe. A. R. WALLACE. 

Page 192. Prof. Burden Sanderson : 

“The most distinctive peculiarity of living matter as 
compared with non-living is, that it is ever changing while ever 

_ the same.” This must relate to the individuality of soul. 
Otherwise every substance “is ever changing while ever 
the same.” : 

P. 49. Sir Wm. Herschel once thought the Stellar Uni- 
verse to be ‘‘a flat disc or grindstone, but of irregular thick- 
ness, and split in two on one side where it appears to be 
—— =a 

- 51. Really it is ‘a vast irr ar ring, of whic e 
section at any part is, roughly eine circular ; while 
the many narrow rifts or lanes or openings, where we seem 
to be able to see completely through it to the darkness of 
outer space beyond, render it probable that in those directions 
its thickness is less instead of greater than its apparent 

_ width, ie. that we see the broader side rather than the 

_ Rarrow edge of it.” ies 
___ P. 323. “‘ Of course there may be, and pro ably | 

ther universes, perhaps of other kinds of matter, Bee 

_ ject to other laws, perhaps more like our conceptions of 
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ether, perhaps wholly non-material, and what we can only 
conceive of as spiritual.’’ (Jainism points to six such umi- 
verses and an infinity of souls.) 

“Of infinity in any of its aspects we can really know 
nothing, but that it exists and is inconceivable. .. . 

To me its existence is absolute, but unthinkable—that 
way madness lies.”’ 

“O night! O Stars, too rudely jars 
The finite with the infinite.” 

P. 324. Late R. A. Proctor says: 

“Inconceivable, doubtless, are these infinities of time 
and space, of matter, of motion, and of life... . 

As touching the Almighty we cannot find him out.” 


The great Art of Leading lies in making people feel that 
not only your ideas are theirs, but that your ideals and life 
are also theirs, that it is in their best self-interest to do what 
you wish them to do. 

This is the only magnetism or attraction of great Per- 
sonalities. 

Some are born and bred adepts in this: e.g. Mrs. Besant. _ 

She is the ‘‘ Mother of India”! 


Monday, February 25th. Ses 
H. G. Wells in his Mankind in the Making, i.e. in his 
idea of the New Republic postulates as Primary matters, 
Love, ::ome and Children. ee Se ee 
A. R. Wallace in his Man’s Place in the Universe cries — 
for pure air and pure water for all, and then only social or 
“despicable ” political reforms. 


March ist. : Se 
Matter is the Omnibus or residuary Substance, Time and ae 
Space are obvious: can be inferred; and what 7emams 1S 
Matter. : 2S 
Thus the vast darkness of space, peas emai ates 
great intervals illuminated by stars, is matter, eee 
that illumination with which this darkness weaves the 
eternal garment of the Universe. ‘ a 






* ge . peor er 
Se So 5 “cAndira Gang 
aoe : “Centres 
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In the Universe there is nothing Absolute. Perhaps 
‘Time, Space, the non-active Substances are. But the 
--. Romance-making couple Matter and Soul are not. 
The Soul is the micro-, the universe the macro-cosm, and 
both are picturesque! Light and darkness both are infinite 
and eternal. (As far-as we see! Editor) 


Do we know anything of the stars really? No! ~~ 





Sunday, May 25th, 1919. 


~~ Creed of Jainism is misrepresented. It is Eternal, Uni- 
— yersal. Truly Cosmopolitan; recognizing, realizing itself 
~ under various names: Christianity, Mohammedanism, etc., 
etc. ; it revels in its own myriad varieties of form and garb. 
Its true lovers see it everywhere in all disguises under all 
the suns. Its blind votaries pierce not even the outer veil. 
They may, and do, have true faith, which is admirable and 
very useful in its way; but it is none the less imperfect, 
__- misleading and false for that. : 








June 30th. : 
= - The ancient clouds form a grey aureole, close-fitting cap, 
~ or canopy, over the muddy-yellow or Egyptian-tawny of 
~ the Arabian Sea in front of me. 
The long arm of Malabar Hill is sleeved in a flimsy trans- 
parent gossamer of vapory mist. The hand is caressing 
the dull pale waves. Or taken with the other arm at Colaba, 


the two arms of fair Bombay are embracing the soft syren 
— of the sea. . 
9s 


Life invests, if it does not imbue, even the deadest matter. 


= So interlocked are the Substances, Living and Non-living 
~_ in the Universe ! 


‘July 4th. : 
- The world is following a double road of a self-c 
= we 


aracter. 
_ (a) Ideal, which is Spiritual, living and lif 
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Preserving; and (2) Mammon and Mars, which are lifeless — 
and life-destroying. Saint with a sword in hand. This is 
the “figure” of our present civilization. If I were on an 
ex-territorial rock, where man-made laws did not over-ride 
the eternal God-made laws, I should say: England is hypo- — 
critical and selfish towards India ; and India is hypocritical 
and slavish towards England. 

Thus the claim and promise of autonomy by the two 
are mere words—cant—cant—cant. England does not and 
cannot wish India to become equal to her; India can never 
sincerely wish England to be always the ruler of India. — 


- 


The Truth about Indian Politics is this : FS 
1. Englishmen are in India primarily for their own good, ~ 


a material and commercial, then im , martial, 
ory. 
2. indians can never like any but Indians to rule India. — 
3. Indians at present are 
Caste-ridden. 
Creed-riven. 
_ Ignorance-saturated. ‘ a j 
Disorganized, or non-existent as to Army, Navy, — 
Public life. ee 
Cannot rule themselves. eer 
All Litt-political and journalistic, etc., etc. tries to hide 
or evade, or explain away these three hard, unhideable, un-- 
evadable and inexplicable kernel-truths of nature. BSS 
Indian progress and prosperity, from population, peace, 
_ law, etc., is a veneer. : | 
It is futile statistical unction to the soul of economics. 


Thursday, July 17th. : SS 
‘No BE bie for the truth about India. They don’t 


ant the truth. Sweet, plausible, phrasy lies are all that 
5 dane with them. If the three Truths about India were 


Arms, etc., etc.), and all administrative and executive p 
and pesronls aS arrangements, could be referred to-them 
as the first principles of Indian polity. Sadira Ona bi 


Centregps. 


iti legislation (sedition, Press, Def ee 
accepted, all political legisla ( oe Da = | 
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These again are not idle theory or imaginative hypotheses. 
They rise from the heart of Nature and bear the stamp of 
sober Truth. 

They would save much heart-burning, millions of money, 
to the Empire, millions of men and souls, and millions, billions 
and trillions of human hours of joy and contentment. English- 
men and Indians recognizing these three gems can easily 
work out an honest, manly, practical, mutually-acceptable 
rational arrangement in politics and society. The con- 
catenation of argument is roughly this: 

At present, Indians are not fit for Home Rule, the English 
must remain the rulers for the present. 

It is unbearable that the Indians should submit to foreign 

_ Tule for ever; the English must go one day; i.e. when the 
Indians are fit for Home Rule. 

Shall they be fit by the way of force, fraud, seditious, 
under-hand preparations, or will the English train them 
and earn their gratitude and future co-operation, and profit 
for the Empire also? Let the English teach a lesson of 
Trust and Honest Politics. : 

This is the only humane and lastingly glorious solution 
of the otherwise blood-hearted, black-souled problem of 
India and the Empire. 


Monday, July 21st. 
The stick of life has its foot fixed in matter; and the 
other non-living substances ; but its tip rises ever, only, to 
the living soul, the symbol and embodiment of conscious 
knowledge, bliss and power. : 
The worldlings take hold of the wrong end of the stick 
from the real point of view. From the material mundane | 
point of view, matter is the right end, and spirit the wrong 
- end of the stick. 
| It is this irreconcilable contrarity which Krishna’s all- 
seeing soul brought out in the Gita. The Yogis wake when 
the world is asleep, and vice versa. i. 
What a mockery of marriage! What a brutal humb 
lifelong sentence delivered against me without trial, witho1 
_ thought. What possible duty or relationship can arise 4 
this dirty, blind law? Her father was rich ; but asi-didnot’™ 
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love his daughter, I did not touch a pie of it. My ‘“ Wife's” 
relative got it, and he is welcome to it, only sometimes a 
sly regret creeps into me—in my hand would not that money 
have been used for a better purpose ? 


Wednesday, January 14th, 1920. 

The conviction is borne in upon me that the most universal 
and practical religion is Beneficence, the creed of Doing 
Good to others, as distinct from Benevolence, wishing good 
to others, and Ahimsa, not hurting others. 

This came up as a crystal thought this morning when the 
fog-laden clouds forbade the great god Sol from appearing 
on his throne of gold and effulgence. . 

Beneficence, daily and hourly beneficence for all, sums 


up “Serve All, Love All,” and spells a curbing, almost an : 


eradication of the primitive passions of Anger, Pride, Deceit 
and Greed. 
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